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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the research program described here 
was to investigate college students' approaches to learnir^g, and to 
determine the extent to which these reflected the effects 6£ teaching 
and assessment demands rather than. represent ihg relatively stable 
characteristics of the individual learners. There were six main areas 
within the prc>9*^sim^ (1) the measuremeht of approaches, to and styles 
of studying; (2) the exploration of the cognitive skills, cognitive 
styles, and personality characteristics underlying different 
approaches to studying; (3) the extension of Martbn's work oil reading 
academic articles; (4) the identification of students ' perceptions of 
the academic 'climate' of departments; (5) the use of interviews to 
investigate students ' strategies in carrying out particular types of 
academic task; and (6) an invest igat ion of how contrasting academic 
contexts appear to affect the approaches to studying adopted by 
students in those departments . Details of each of these areas of 
research are presented. (BW) 
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Much publicity lias been given io cxpeiiUiiurc 
cuts in higher education because Uic natural 
iii fere rice is thai the quality bfihc ieacliihg 
will suffer. However, we should be ihore 
concerned with the quality of the learning 
in uiiiversiiies iiiiU polytechnics sitice if 
teachers understood more about the way 
students learn, they could apply their 
resources niore effectively. 

Based on a five-year SSRC research 
programme, this book provides an in-depth 
analysis of students' learning metliods. It 
examines the extent to which these reflect 
the effects of teaching and assessment, as 
well as the individual personalities of the 
students theniselves. Interviews with the 
students provide a greater insight into the 
way they tackle everyday academic tasks such 
as reading and assignments. A_ feature of 
the reiiearch is that several different methods — 
experirricrits, semi-structiired interviews, 
and statistical analyses of survey data — arc 
used to examine the problems of student 
learning. The culiriiiiatibri of these different 
techniques is a clearer irisigh* into the 
process of studerit learning which has vital 
iriiplicatioris for teachers and students alike. 
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FOREWORD 



by William G. Perry Jr. 
Professor of Education, Emeritus, 
Ilarvard University 



- The authors of _thxs book invite you to accoihpany 

themin the search for an understanding of how 
college students learn. Fifty years have proved 
that this understanding will be complex and hard to 
find. Yet the goal is_worthy of such heroic 
strategies of search and subtle tactics of 
divination as this book reports. _I_share these 
^^t^P^s ' conviction that success. in this search may 
enhance the quality of our civilization through the 
improvement of acivanced teaching. 

__ _ _?i^pfessors of Arts and Sciences on both sides 
of the Atlantic long shared a conviction that all 

^^ts are subject to intellectual . analysis - all 
the arts but one: that of teaching in higher 
^f°^^^i°^- This art was held_sacre_d to the indi- 
vidual^ The good lecturer was one who knew his 
subject and gave a clear exposition of it enlivened 

J^is own personal _styie_.__ Though many a con- 
scientious lecturer wondered how so many students 
managed not to learn what he explained so clearly, 
had little to comfort him. but the thought that 
students dif f er _±n_the±r aptitude. For shapinghis 

^^^i^^/ J^^. ^^^^ ..f^w resou call upon beyond 

his own experiences of . having been taught . 

The recent economic necessity to attract 
'Students and » retain' them - especially competitive 
in the United States -has forced the issues into 
the open: it is how legitimate to concede that 
some college teaching may be susceptible of improve- 
ment - even perhaps one's own. There has followed 
?. ^^^^ *^^culty pevelopment Programs' , the. 
assumption being that the way to Improve teaching is 
^9^^^ i^ i"^P^°^^.i.t.__ Much university 

Reaching has been so impoverished that even -these 
direct methods have brought some results arid won the 
gratitude of teachers who had worried in secret . 
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But in these i^roi^v^n\s the TV camera and the 'teaching 
hints' have commonly focused solely on the _ 
te^i Wer' &- firesentatton : The students, have then 
bcerTallowed to evaluate the results with_scales 
that ask *Ar- the lectures _well organized?' 

Rarely does the evaluation form ask_the 

student 'Did this course give you an . opportunity to, _ 
organize your thoughts about . the _ sub ject?' The very 
form of the evaluation itself therefore confirms____ 
the students in a Lockean assumption about education 
in which their responsibility is to be_ passive re- 
cipients of the teacher's art. Such teachers' 
arts as clarity, organization__and i 1 lustrata on are 
indeed open to analysis and improvement in_their 
own right with only implicit reference to students. 
But I was once on the staff of a war-time course in 
celestial navigation in which every improvement in 
the lucidity of our exposition beyond a certain 
point, _wa£: accompanied by a deterioration _ in__most 
students' capacity to_solve navigational problems.^ 
When we c lever iy pretencied befuddlement at critical 
moments and asked the students to bail us out , the 
result gave. us confidence that it would be safe to 

go to sea with tltem. -- . 

The present authors assume boldly that the sole 
purpose of teaching is. to facilitate learning . 
They assume that learning^ well organized. or not^_is 
done by the student. They state openly their hope 
that once we understand, more. about .how_different 
students learn^ we can help themto learn better. 
But who are 'we'? 'Study-counsellors' or 
' educationists » like myself? The authors _ trust as 
I do, that as professors of Arts arid Sciences come 
to understand more about . students ' _ways of learning, 
they will the better assist the learning; in short, 

they will teach, better , ._ 

We are back to a prior question, Do we not 

know how students_learn, or should learn, already? 
We bride thought so. .. In 1942 _ I__composed a manual ^ 
of 'Effective Study Methods' for freshmen in__a_small 
college. Years later I discovered that my great- 
grandfather hadcomposed in 1842 an. identical 
manual for students in an academy in his parish- 
His langaage differed, from .i?ine in being quaint, but 
otherwise the handbooks were identical from their 
emphasis on principle_to the iricluston of a ruled 
calendar on the back for the students ' convenient, 
in designing a schedule of their time. It is a_ 
commentary on the . slow_grpwth of knowledge in^the . 
f ield that both of these, manuals were_ahe_^d_ of their 
own day - my ancestor's because he was original. 
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mine because I hud at hand a decade of a movement 
^'^^1^^ '<^^i^^d Study* or 'Supervised Study'. 
Wh^t_was radical in both manuals was that each con- 
tained one small concession to the realities of 
student experience: we both .acknowledged that life 
seldom conformed tothe boundaries of a rigid 
^^^^^^1^' "^^"^^ing the_ schedule a source of such over- 
whelming guilt that moral survival required its 
consignment to the waste-basket. We each suggested, 
^^^tead, that the student keep a iog-book of reality 
and we offered fictitious and only slightly idealized 
examples of how such schedules-in-the-past-tense 
might read. 

Apart from this small comfort^ _our manuals were 
probably as useful , useless , and disruptive, as any 
p^hers^ In the forties and fiftieis researchers made 
-the stunning discovery_that_ the explication of 
'Pi^inciples and procedures of .effective studv* was 
largely redundant: most students knew them" in 
advance; they simply did not follow them. Such a 
negative finding of. mere research was of course not 
enough to stop established practitioners of study- 
coaching like _myself . _ Some students seemed to 
benefit from our efforts. * 
^^^^•^ .could not guiet our curiosity. _ in 
wh.at_ways did these 'some*, students differ from other 
students? Did other students learn best in ways othe 
tl^.^n those outlined in our . catechism of principles? 
These simple, fateful questions then multiplied, burst 
the bouhdar.^es of the field_and went, questing in ;all 
directions at once. .Relevant variables revealed 
themselves- to researchers in individual differences 
m personality, motivation, styles of perception and 
cognition, and mannersof ' irif brmatibn processing*, 
all qualitative differences well-nigh dissolving 
the global notion of 'aptitude*. 

- - These variations of mind and temperament obser- ■ 
vable in_indiyidual learners were, found to interact 
(as. the folklore. had always known) with the character 
of the several disciplines: qualitative vs. quanti- 
tative^ concrete vs. abstract^ analytic vs. synthetic, 
ambiguous vs^ unambiguous, hierarchical vs. con- 
tiguous and so on. _ Viewed as characteristics of 
the several disciplines, however, these variables 

^^stable. Not only did they vary 

ff?"^- department to department and course to course 
within a discipline but they varied^ as the students 
^^.H. ^ith the way a given cours2 . was taught . 

The search now entered the social and institutional_ 
context in which the learning was carried on. Here 
differences appeared in level of performance demanded >• 
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procedures of asi^cssincnt , li •<edness and flexibility 
in the guide lines _ for action, degrees and quality 
of pGrsonai attention in the .relation of teacher 
and learner. These variables., in turn, were, found 
to reflect assumptions about the nature of knowledge- 
ability defining the context of a_classroom or 

institution. Here the search has _led into realms 
of episteniology and the sociology of knowledge. 

It is into the matrix of . these. variations of 
learners, subjects and contexts that the present 
authors take you.. That, they _ work successful ly. with 
all' three kinds of variables at once, is enough to_ __ 
put them at the forefront of the field; but their 
trail opens fresh vistas through . their _ creative 
synthesis_of disparate methods of inquiry. 

First of all they have combineca both quanti- 
tative and qualitative modes . of inquiry , They 

modestly claim only to have » alternated » these modes, 
but you will probably feel that. they_have made a _ 
productive synthesis through interweaving of quanti-___ 
tative analysis of questionnaires with ;:he qualitative 
assessment of interviews.. (The latter assessments , 
contributed by the Gothenburg researchers, had been 
subjected to strict quantif iable_discipline . I 

^/Quld urge you to accord these data a status , of 

'objectivity' of their_pwnqUite comparable to that 
of factor analysis of questionnaires.. _..This is a 
claim. the authors are almost, bat not quite, ready 
to make) ... .. 

in their assessment of. social contexts ,_ also , 
the authors have built_on the pheribmenoloqicai foun- 
dations of the Gothenburg group, by ..focusing .__on 

students ' pe^rceptibhs rather than on the observations 
of outside researchers in which relevance has so iong 

been sacrificed to the assumption of objectivity. 

Here, too the range in different students' perceptions 
of the same .context has led back fruitfully to 
individual differences. - 

In keeping with these modes of inquiry. the. 
authors have subordinateci. the.cpnventional iripUt-^ 
output _model of researchto focus on the delineation 
of process . The old preoccupation with students', 
ultimate performance following different, methods of 
instruction has too often obscured the rich variety 
of the intervening learning__behaviours and the - - 
influence oh these behaviours, of the learner: s__antici- 
pation of the very means by v/hich perfornance will be 
assessed^ _ 

The authors synthesize these modes of inqu.iry__ _ 
and foci of attention_in a way that provides heuristic 
pbwec beyond the sum of the parts. I shall not 
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vontara to siiiiuii.irM/L» the steps of their search or 
their rindintjs. You . iiuiy find it helpful, however , if 
I. raise certain questions that will doubtless rise 
of themselves as YPu_ read- By having them in mind 
in advance, . you may.be prepared to appreciate! rom 
the outset the challenges the authors have faced 
and the skilj they have brought _ to their tasks. 

First of all, about ridmehclature . It is_ 
inevitable in so complex a field, drawing on research 
findings suddenly emerging, in diverse sources, that 
terms and concepts should be unstable. Consider 
f^.^h terms as 'cognitive sty le V perceptual style', 
I learning sty le learning strategies', 'approach*, 
^orientation', 'study pattern'^ 'learning skill.', 
Il^'^yning prpcess ',' strategic approach' or simply 
way ' . . I find little cdnsehsus among researchers 
^^^^t ^o^C'sptual referents, of such. .terms or 

^bout_ the . relationships . among them. The authors 
of .this book cannot be immune to these difficulties. 
.^.^<^"^Gd you may find_ their struggles to keep any 
one of these terms in one place as illuminating as 
their frequent successes. 

_Let us suppose now that the authors succeed in 

keeping, such terms as 'meaning orientation', 'deep 
approach', ' sur f ace__g_rientation ' , 'holis.t±c approach' 
e.tc_. in stable reference . to distinguishable processes 
^^^^?^t^^^^^^9. t.he v/ays different students, learn. 
^^^^ then assume that such learner-characteristics 
(singly or . in . cons tel latidris ) tend to remain stable 
over time itv individu als we_will find it appropriate 
to speak of different ' types '. of students. The 
preponderance of research on 'learning styles' to date 

b^ taken to justify the assumption oi stability 
of a large number of learner traits. These findings 
provide the foundations of a number of typologies 
classifying learners by various . constellations of 
traits .posited as stable over time. This evidence 
commends us to think in terms of types. of students, 
each type characterized by abiding preferences for 
proc^ding in a certain way in address to learning 
tasks, even though these tasks . may differ . Indeed 
some recent studies have reported that when college 
studentsspecialize in subject-matter congruent with 
their preferred.styles, they . intensify their pre- 
ference and narrow their variability in response to 
differing tasks • _ _ _ _ 

_ We now face a serious dilemma. If we accept 

the evidence for stability, we should simply add the 
n^^.fi^^i^^s about learner types to our historic 
efforts to identify students' strengths and steer 
them toward the specialties most congenial to them. 
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Wb could do no iiioro; . . - -.. - . k^av 

On the other hand the authors o£ this book_ 

explicitly state their hope_that_the uhder^^tandings 
of research into students' styles will help_us_to 
teach students to learn the better how to learn. 
Presumably, since all students must~Iearn in more 
than a single discipline, they should l^arn^to^Y^ry^ 
their learning strategies_in_ keeping with the nature 
of various tasks. How can we support sych a hope 
KTO we to imagine that learner "type', though stable, 
is not, somehow, immutable? _Or_are we to^suppose 
that stability and flexibility occur at different 
levels and that we can help students develop ^ 
variations within their preferred learning mode with- 
out violating its integrity? _ 

The authors of this book did not intend to _ 
address thiS dilemma directly. They live with the 
question as a tension pervading the field, and they 
offer their advances as contributions toward a later 
resolution. hs reader, however, you may f ind_your- _ 
self pondering the issue want therefore to share 
some questions about the assumptions that create the 

question^^ a small technical concern regarding the 
measures from which the finding of • stabil ity ' of 
■type' or 'style' derives. How much time is the 
respondent allowed on each test? ^ leading 
researcher recently told me "The differences in th^ 
means of the types in our population were small and 
we could_only get them if we put the stiadents_ under 
heavy time pressure , _stop-watch and all . _ Could^a,| 



bet' way of learning, out it ccuinuL. ^=...^1. = 
this way remains invariant_when the student perceives 
differences in tasks. Such a ^ias^of _me|syrement 
may be compounded wher. analysis is limited to st«d^nts 
Scoring at the extremes of a trait dimension. ^May 
not flexibility of style be greatest in thejtud^nts 
scoring nearer the mean? _____ You will_ be grateful^to 
the_ Authors for letting you know nust how they de- 
signed each inquiry. : •- t.v^' 

on a broader scale, most striking is the- _ 
authors' inclusion in their opening chapter ^of des- 
criptions of the intellectual development of students 
in the college years. One gf__theSe descriptions 
Starts with tripartite typology _on a dimension of 
impulslvtty and rationality. It thenv traces the 
convergence over time of students at the extremes 
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toward the baiancecl jcieal type at the mean. The 
second descriptiun gf deyelppnient traces the way 
students evolve. more coniptex forms of thought to 
accommodate their perception of increased complexity, 
u^crertainty and ambiguity. In this evolution the 
students sequentially revise their conceptions of 
their sense of their role as learners, 
^nd their expectations of teachers. Both of 
these descriptions were derived from longitudinal 
studies of relatively small samples extending over 
years . 

The authors point out_ that _ thnir own undertaking, 
remarkable, for its scope and depth, provides neither 
funds nor time for longitudinal research. Yet they 
^^^^ so generous as to give space. to these descriptions 
of student development, leaving it to the reader to 
speculate on the relevance of such developmental 
i.ssues to conceptualizations of student types; As 
the author of one of these descriptions of development, 

..3^^^...^^^"^. j ^.^°pin you will indeed, speculate. 

One question is unavoidable: "Could a certain cbh- 
steilation of learner-characteristics represent less 

enduring student-type and more a moment of. 
evolution_in a student's notion of what learning is 
all about?" 

Ypu_will of course find more issues to ponder 

than those l am "sketching. What fascinates me is 
way they all seem to converge at each marker . 
the authors establish in their quest; I end with 
one example. 

in their _ search for traits distinguishing ' deep * 

learners _and Isurf ace * learners , the authors discovered 
^. ."^ype. .students who seem to be game-players. 
These seemed concerned first of all with out-guessing 
the ultimate assessment, and they pumped their 
instructors in_the_ service of. this goal. The point 
of it all seemed. to be, for them, the score. The 
authors named this type ' strategic * . I confess a 
reservation regarding this use . of the term to label 
an address to social context since the authors also 
^se it in its usual sense to refer to approaches to 
learning in address to subject matter. Ih any case, 

. ^^^^^ P^^^^H .^^^.lysi._s__showed that students 
evincing this^strategic approach ' . were among the 
• surf ace V ltiarners._ Characteristically, the authors 

.stop with this sensible observation, but con- 
tinued to test it. with the interplay of factor analysis 
and. ratings of interviews. This analysis differentiated 
^. sizable minority of the 'strategic* group who emerged 
as deep learners. 

This fine discrimination involves the very 
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foundations of education,.. Could xt be ^hat^^y _ 
paying careful attention to what a good teacher has 
hn hit mind some students can learnto read and learn 
with deep comprehension? As teachers, this is our 

"""^^ W^^have been hoping it for centuries. We. Know 
from our daily experience with » some students that 
the hope is well founded. These authors bring us 
to the very brink of the scientific confirmation of 
the hope with modern research tools. Dut^they are 
doing far more than confirming, what we feel we ^ow . 
already. They are delineating the _ways_those some 

students learn and how they learn to learn... ^ Sg 

also, then, for those 'other* students. Only from 
such delineations we can hope to expand some 

students _to 'mostV- w .t 

Students sometimes speak for _ themselves about 
this motion. In the later chapters of this book 
the authors quote from students V interviews . _ m 
thes-, some students report the excitement of 
realization' - the discovery that learning ^an be 
mord than memorization, even meaningful. We can reei 
how near the authors have come to the goal of their 

search. — - ^ ■ l_ Ti-i>^a>\*^ 

They do not pretend to_ have found_it.__ _ Indeed, 
we may feel that they_have been so dedicated in their 
care for precise delineation of _each clue^in the 

that thev have been reluctant to stand_bacK, 



as we can, to see how close they may have come^to 
the PlSce where all the pieces will fall together. 

such modesty is appropriate to the difficulties; 



the ultimate synthesis must include identification 
of- those strategies or styles of learning sg inte- 
qr;al to persons that to_learn other ways would be 
inefficiint or Violating; those^styles or strategies 
which seem readily_ learnable; ^^ose aspects_^Q| 
development that provide or_accompany such readiness, 
those instruments which best reveal thes^_ variables; 
and finally, those conditions Of institutional an_d__ 
teaching cdhtext - as_thevarious_studentS perceive 
thei - that _best_ facilitate the students' learning 
and their learning how _to_ learn . ; - 

V^hln we thank these authors for .advancing us so 
far in. this search, they will I am sure rexte^a^e 
their heavy debt to other _ researchers in Britain ^ 
Sweden, Switzerland arid North America ..They of fer 
this book. as an invitation to international colla- 
boration in the search. 

Watertown , Massachusetts 
March 1983 
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Chapter One 



STUDENT LEARNING IN ITS CONTEXT 



Higher education is a large and expensive under- 
taking. Its effects are feltby all of us. 
There are currently over half a million full-time 
students in the British system of education v/hich 
builds on, and goes beyond , sixth-form . studies, and 
their equivalent. _ A sizeable prdpdrtidh of the 
country's wealth _flbws intp_the sixty-seven 
universities and .polytechnics which dominate this 
Sector. Many of the students who graduate from 
these institutions will eventually occupy some of 
the . most powerful and prestigious pdisitidhs in cur 

society. Whatever contractions the sys may face 

in the i980s, no-one would wish to. argue that an 
understanding of what gdes dh in higher education 

is unimportant . ' 

It comes as something of a surprise td realise 
that, as recent ly as twenty years agO/ there was 
hardly any research into. higher education_in 
Britain; Writing in 1972, the editdrs of a 
symposium of articles on research in this field 
could say that 

a decade ago, the universities and colleges of 
Britain were open to the accusatidh that they 
did research on almost every topic but them- 
selves ... If they .were, aware _of the need for - 
a better understanding both of fundamental 
P.rinciples in teaching and learning and of 
human relationships. ±n the quadrangle, they 

did singularly little about it^ Ten__years 

ago a book of this .kind would .necessarily have 
been very thin. (Butcher and Rudd, 1972} . 

. . Research into higher education has since 
established itself in this country, as the fduridirig 
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student Learning in its Context 



the university environment interact subtly arid con- 
tinuously, arid a proper andeistaxidiiig of student 
learning needs to take_both things iritb account. 

This book contains the findings _ of __ the largest 
programme of research into student learning, ever 
carried oat _ in Britain in a form which we hope will 
be accessible to students, lecturers, and all who 
have an interest in higher educatibri . . . ^^P^ 
will be seen partly as a contribution towards a^ 
changing_emphasis in research into higher education. 
Our _f ocas is on the process of student learriirig it- 
self, arid dri the way it is influenced. for better or 
worse by the environment in which it takes place. 

The approach derives much . of its impetus from the 

seminal work_of a group of researchers . at Gothenburg 
university in Sweden/ whose research will be des- 
cribed in the next Chapter. Qualitative methods, 
such as semi-structured interviews, are one of the 
hallmarks of this perspective. More_ traditional 
quantitative techriiques can, as we. shall see , also 
be incorporated without _.losing sight of the main _ 
strerigths of the approach? indeed, they canenrich 
it- This perspective cuts across disciplines: in- 
sights from sociology and anthropplogy complerrierit 
psychological viewpoints. The interest is not so 

much in the conventional outcomes of higher edu- 

cation - degree performance and numbers of ^tudents 
as a proportion of resources invested - as _in_what 
learning means to . the students _ __ ___ This kind of re- 
search examines different conceptions of subject- _ 
matter and differences in how studerits tackle learn- 
irig tasks, and looks at _how these differences arise 
and how.they are related to the level of understand- 
ing reached.. How do students approach every day 
academic tasks like reading, problem solving > and 
assessment? Why_do they seem to prefer very 

different approaches? How do students* ways of 

learning in differerit subjects differ? How is theii 
learning .influenced by__personal e^sfs^s':^^^^ and the 
tasks and teaching they encounter? Which. ways_pf 
studying are most likely to bririg success and satis- 
faction? - - --- , --- 

Many of these questions start., from, the point of 
view of the student , _rather than that of the teacher 
or researcher. - We shall. argue that they_gffer an 
understanding of the reality of student learning 

which other perspectives_cannot . The ariswers to 

these issues also have some far-reaching practical 
implications.. Many of -the findirigs of this re- 
search have immediate relevance tp lecturers who 

wish to improve their teaching, and for students who 
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want to improve how they study. There, are _aiso 
i-mporLanL iiaplicaLioiio for increasiiiy Lhe eirici^hcy 
of learning in the costly business of higher 
education , 
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Chapter Two 

INTKLLKCTUKD DEVELOPJIENT AND APPROACHES TO STUDYING 



The research prbgrainrne at Lancaster _grew out of 
previous work there which had been funded by the 
Joseph Rbwntree Memorial Trust.. The main, purpose, 
of that six-year study , _which began in 1968^ was to 

examine the objectives of lecturers in higher 

education in relation to students' academic perfor- 
mance. The research on students divided into two 
P§?^ts. One was a longitudinal survey designed to 
identify student attributes which might predict 

their subsequent degree . per formances ._ The other 

was an interview study intended to explore students ' 
reasons for .entering higher__educat ion and their ex- 
periences of it. The -experience gained in this__ 
study substantially_influericed the planning ^ of the 
new research programme. On theone hand, it had 
shown the importance of trying to marry qualitative 
and quantitative methods, of _educational research. 
On the other^ it had shown _ clearly . the limitations 
of the input-output model in thinking about. higher 

education. Relatively stable .psychological 

characteristics of students proved to be only. weakly 
related to levels of academic perfbrmarice. It be- 
came clear that greater attention, would have to_be 
placed on study pro c e sses and on the context, o^: 
acadeinic environment , . within which__students learn. 

These two directions of research have been . 
developed out of quite_separate sets of literature. - 
In presenting this report, therefore , the_conne^+-.ual 
basis for_the_research is also presented separately. 
In this chapter the literature_relating to intellec- 
tual development and approaches to studying is dis- 
cussed, while research into the academic context of 
learning in higher education is introduced in 
chapter 7. - 

The studies which_haye influenced the work or 
the programme are presented largely in historical 
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ox'dor , although at least one of these studies was 
hot in fact 'discovered' until quite recently; 

T.r'irTMRKRS ' T%XPFr'n'?VTTOMS* 

Part of the previous work at Lancaster was con-- 
^ith lecturers ' aims and objectives and with 
students' experiences of higher education. 

^^^ip'^i academic departments were asked 
gi^^scigns_ about what they expected from 'qddd' 
students and what they saw as the characteristics of 
weaker students. Although there were, of coarse, 
great differences in the specific cdmmehts of 
f^^'^^^^^^ ^^J^>-^^^^sting depa there was an 

^"^PO^tant common thread .running through most of the 
replies. While knowledge and technical skills were 
expected, studonts_had to be able to. use these 
effectively - no combine and interrelate ideas. 

^o"^. the con^ three of the 

■Lecturers provide an impression of what, in one way 
or another, most lecturers were demanding. 

Ah English lecturer, for example, said : 

expecting a kind of alertness and 
openness - that may sound, very general. Alert 
to what? Alert to all the signs of interest 
^^significance in passages of literature. We 
try to develop their evaluative skills ... to 
develop the sense of what is the fii:.^ hand, 
piece of .writing and what is .purely derivative. 
.. the pr.':me moral outcome of a literature 
course (should be the) ability. to enter into 
different individual and social conditions ... 

5^ realise what_it is like to be 

somebgdy else, so that we can properly interact 
with other people and hot always expect them to 

."^^t^tions of oneself or of one's own 
cuj.ture. "** 



* '^^^^ section, and parts of other sections^ have 
b-een taken from Entwistle. (1981) Styles of 
Learning and Teachi^ , publi shed_by ^ Wi ley, which 
contains fuller descriptions of previous re-- 
search, together with discussions of its psycho- 
logical bases. 

** These interviews were .carried oat by Keith Percy 
and have. been reported in more detail elsewhere 
(Ehtwistle and Percy, 1971; 1974) . 
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Intellectual Develbprnr^nt and Approaches to Studying 



A history lecturer saw the need for using evi- 
dence effectively, again combined wiLh a form of 
social awareness. 

'•History, typically, does involve the assembly 
of evidence, coming to coriclusidns about cer- 
tain problems-... iyou tend) to cpnsider_(an 
idea)__from all angles with a critical eye.. 
Basically if you/ re treating it_non-academically 
you tend merely to accept itand.then to file 
it ... (but) then there^s going to be no pro- 
gress or change. Things are not going _t;o move 
if you merely accept. You We got to scruti- 
nize what you're doing (to see) if the thing 
cannot be done better." 

In the science departments there was, _pf course, 
moro onipI:asis on knowledge of facts, but _ even so 

tiiere was also a recognition that _ factual infor- 
mation, in itself, is a rapidly diminishing asset. 

'Knowledge' has to be reinterpreted to include 

"techniques of arillysis, rather than knowledge 
of facts; . knowledge of _technigue.s ibr fincing 
facts, rather than the facts themselves." 

The unifying theme both, in the interviews and in the 
general literature on the aims of university edu- 
cation is that of 'critical thinking ', or as Ashby 
has described it - 'post-conventional thinking'. 

"The student _ (moves) from the uncritical 

acceptance of orthodoxy to creative dissent 
over, the values and standards of society.^. 
(In higher education) _ there must be oppor- . _ 
tunities for the intellect to be stretched to 
its capacity, the critical faculty .sharpened to 
the point where it can change ideas" (Ashby, 
1973, pages 147-9) . 

What evidence is there that students do develop to- 
wards the intellectual goal described by lecturers? 

FffinATIVlSilC REASONING AND THE "REASONABLE 
ADVENTURER" 

Two American.interview studies, shed light on 
this guestibn. William Perry ( 1970) interviewed 
students once in each, of _their four years at Harvard 
br Radcliffe. Through ail the transcripts of the 
interviews there seemed tb run a dimension 
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Intellectual Development and Approaches to Studying 

clu scribing t!iu pruqress students itiade from dualist ic 
thinking to _^con textual r' lativistic reasoning" . 
Initially some students. expGCted simple 'black arid 
white' explanations in both their courses and their 
everyday life. Their experience of higher education 
vyuo iii_ conflict with this expectation; they founa 
^^^°^^l.^^iy^ ^yic3ence^ alternative theories, _ and 
competing value , system:?^ _The enormity of this 
uncertainty challenges fundamental beliefs and 
values and can be a traumatic shock for some 
students, 

J^^^^'Y,'^?^ able to identify nine, positions . along 
the (dimension of intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment . Independent judges checked his categori- 

His summary of the nine positions is 

given below. 



P^osition 1 : The student sees, the world in polar 
terms of _wa-r±cjht-cjddd Vs. dther-wrong-baca^ Right 
^^^wers for everything exist. in the. Absolute, known 
to Authority whose role is to mediate (teach) them. 
Knowledge and goodness are perceived as quantitative 
accretions of discrete rightnesses to be collected 
by hard work and obedience (paradigm: a spelling 
test) . 

Position 2 ; The student perceives diversity pf 
°Pi"i9^jt_§n'd uncertainty, and . accounts . for. them as 
unwarranted confusion in poorly qualified Authorities 

"^^^"^^^^^cises set by Authority 'so we can 
learn to find The Answer for ourselves'. 

Posit ion 3; .The student accepts diversity and un- 
certainty as . legitimate but stiil temporary in areas 
where Authority 'hasn't found the Answeryet'. He 
supposesAuthority grades him in these areas on 
'good expression' but remains pU22led as to standards. 

Position 4: (aj . . The stucient perceives legitimate 
uncertainty (and therefore diversity of opinion) to 

^^t^^sive and raises it to the_ status of an un- 
structured epistemologicai realm of its own in which 
'anyone has a right to his own opinion' a realm 
^^iph .he sets over against Authority ' s. realm .where 
right-wrong . stiii prevails, or _ (b) the student dis- 
covers qualitative contextual relativistic reasoning 
^s_^_special case of 'what They want' within 
Authority ' s realm , 



Position 5: The student perceives all knowledge 
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and values ( iiio Lud Lruj au Llibrity ' s ) as contextual 
and retntivistic and. subordinates dualisticright- 
wroncj functions to the status of a special case, in 
context . 

L'ositlQn 6 ; The student apprehends the necessity 
of orientiny himself. in a reiativistic_ world through 
some form of personal Conimttment {as distinct from 
unquestioned or unconsidered comihitmeht to simple 
belief in certainty) . 

Position 7 : The stucient makes an initial Commit- 
ment in some area . 

Position 8 : The ctudent experiences the implications 
of _Cprmitmcnt, and explores the subjective and sty- 
listic issues of responsibility . 

Position 9 : The__student . experiences the f ^^^^tion 
of identity among multiple responsibili ti^sand 
realizes Commitmeht as an ongoing, unfolding, 
activity _ through which he expresses his life style." 
(Perry, 1970, pages 9-10). 

Perry Ci978j provides a humorous interpretation 
of his carefully articulated scheme, in terms of 
four 'discoverie. of the obvious'. 

"When we_first come into this world,, it is ob- 
vious that there are authorities and_ that they 
know what they are doing, or at least so_ it _ 
seems. They tell us what to do arid what not 
to do, and so they .know what they are doing. 
That is discovery 1 . _ 

Discovery 2 . is that theydo riot know what 
they are doing after ail. And since they_dp__ 
not seem to know what they are doing and do not 
have ail the answers, we think, *Hurrayl As 
soon as I can get out from under their tyranny 
I'm free, and any opinion is as good as any 
other, mine included.' . _ _ . 

Discovery 3 is that when I get out from 
under their tyranny I walk smack into a plate- 
glass wall arid find that I am still subject to 

a tyranny, not of they but of f-act ,- And in 

that tyranny of reality I discpve.r_that^ al- 
though there are a lot of differences of 

opinion among reasonable people , not every _ 

opiriibri is as good as any other, including some 
which I hayethat are rib gbbd at all. Knd then 
I have to get to work and 5jtart thinking about 
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ail these thihfjs _ 

Then I make one more discovery, another 

obvious one, that I am faced with_the challenge 
^f .^^^i.^"^.i^?. niy self and my life, as a person; 
Given so many differences of dpinibh among 
reasonable people, differences which reason 
«^ lone cannot resolve, . I see that I can never be 
sure I am making the 'right' decisions in life. 
And yet I must decide. oh, I have been told 
never to make a wrong decision lest I regret it 
ail. my life, but now I see Ihaye no protection 
'^S^inst regret. Unless I am going to weasel 
out of. really living, I must choose what I be^ 
^h^Y^ . .the consequences,, and never 

J^npw__what lay ciown the roads I did not take. 
I have -discovered ... what it means to commit.'' 
{pages267-S) . 

Perry is stressing how students move from the 
Simplistic acceptance of facts presented by author- 
ity., through a period of cdhfusion about the' nature 
^.^ .^"Owle^y<2__^rica belief to a recognition _that we 
need to establish a personal phildsbphy of life 
which is built out of bur own interpretation of 
relevant evidence, but which recognizes, and is 
tolerant of, other people's alternative, even con- 
flictinvj, interpretations of 'reality*. 

A very similar dimension of intellectual devel- 
opment emerged from Roy Heath .'s. (1964) interviews at 
Princeton. But he. defined it in terms of an ideal 
type - the 'reasbnable adventurer' - and three dis- 
tinctive personality types . 'the non-commi tter ' , 'the 
hustler', and ^the plunger'. _The_ contrasting per- 
^^^.^l^ties mbyed along different paths towards the 
intellectual pinnacle already scaled by the reason- 
able adventurer. These persgnilities were limited 
^othin their personal relationships and in their 
thinking. .For example, the hbh-cbmmitter_ is over- 
cautious, while the plunger's "thoughts zip. from one 

to another without apparent connection". The 
reasonable adventurer manges to integrate these 
apparently contradictory attributes showing 

"the combinatibn bf two mental attitudes: the 
curious and the critical. They do nbt bccur 
simultaneously but in alternation^, fThe 
reasonable adventurer) at times is a 'believer' 

but at other times he is a 'skeptic^^ fhe less 

effective persbnalities may show tendencies to- 
ward one attitude or the other, but may not ex- 
perience the full reach bf either". (page 31) 
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In a momciit wc yha 1 1 . meet aciain__this__description 
of thinking which bririys together competing tenden- 
cies to create a whole which is more than the sum of 
parts . 

TUEMATIZATION AND CUE CONSCIOUSNESS 

One limitation in both Heath's andPerry's. 

research is the lack of any systematic exploration 

of the ways_in which their more intellectually mature 
students approach everyday learning tasks. The 
questions asked are general; both Perry andHeath 
were interested in a whole range cf students' ex- 
periences , both .personal and academic. In contrast 
a series of studies, carried out mainly at Gothen-_ 
burg University in Sweden^ has examined conceptions 
of learning and the way students tackle_an_academic 
task of central importance in higher education - 
reading an academic article _The first two investi- 
gations demonstrate a connection between approaches 
to learning and intellectual development. - 

Saljo (1979) conducted interviews with adUlts 
who had differing lengths of formal education. He 
was interested in their conceptions of learning. - 
One of the main characteristics of people , who hacS 
either had an extended education, or had taken up 

studying again in .adulthood, was the recognition 

that there are different types of learning appropriate 
for different sorts of tasks. For the majority of 
unsophisticated learners in the sample^_ learning was 
•taken for granted' as involving, rote memorization. 
For those, who. haca experience of higher education, 
learning had become themati zed . 

"Learning is something_that can be explicitly_ 
talked about arid discussed and can be the gbiect 
of conscious planning and analysis. In learn- 
ing, these people realize that_there are, for 
instance, alternative strategies . or approaches 
which may be usefu.l_or suitable in various 
situations depending on, for example ^ time_ 
available, interest, demands of . teachers and 
anticipated tests." rpage 446). 

The main distinctions drawn by these more 
sophisticated learners , besides _ the .importance of con- 
text on the_apprbach adopted, were between learning 
for real life and learning in school or between 
learning arid Uriderst anding . . 

a?he 'awareness' that these learners show about 
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Clio soiocLiuii ul' i.i[jprc)priaLb strategies is similar 
to Lho ' cup -consciousness * described . by Miller and 
I'arlott iX974) In relation to students' preparation 
Idr examihatidhs . 



"One group of students talked about the need to 

perceptive and receptive to 'cues' sent out 
by sta I: f . - things like picking up hints about 
exam topics , noticing which aspects of the 
subject tlie staff favoured^ noticing whether 
they Were making a good impression in a 
tutorial and so on", (page 52) . 

The arti f iciali ty of the examination situation , 
and its effects on. learning strategies ^ is seen, 
clearly by one of the students interviewed in this 
study . 

"What is the purpose of the exami game? 
It bGcoines purposeless except for yow, because 
yoa know you want to get a certain class of 
^^9^9}^ "V'i thin the system^ but as far as 
assimi J^ting knowledge, properly is concerned, 
it just doesn't work, because if you play the 
game properly you ' re . choosing all the time., and 
not getting an overview because you know there 
will be a certain question you have to answer" 
(page 61) . ^ 

The authors. of the. study identified two more 

groups of students. The "cue-deaf" were less 
sophisticated strategists^ not believing . that the. 
impression made on staff could affect their results 
and not picking up hints. The "cue-seekers" were 
cue conscious in a very active fashion- they. went 
out. of .their way to make a favourable impression dh 
their lecturers and tobuttonhole staff about the 
exam questions. .Miller and Parlett argue that the 
three groups of students mirrdr Perry's three main 
stages of intellectual development (dualistic, rela- 
tivistic^ . personat commitment to relativistic 
reasoning) , 

REPtDING ACADEMIC ARTICLES 



The main series of. investigations at Gothenburg, 
led by Ferehce Martdh, has looked in detail at one 
of the main types of learning demanded of students - 
reading, and Understanding, academic artic les . 
Martdn criticises previous research on prose learn- 
ing as being so preoccupied with the quantitative 
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oaLcuiuo ot: :toai:uin.j_ t liow many facts.and ideas have 

been rcinen\bercd ) , that qualitative aspects of 

students' understanding of _what they have read have 
bueh ivjiibred, in spite of the pioneering__research of 
HartLutt (1932). The prose passages have also been 
Lriviai in content, short or_artificially contrived 
to facilitate experimental control. Marton exam- 
ines _s tudents ' approaches to reading relatively long 
(1500 words) passages from. actual academic art icles . 
These passages are chosen to be intelligible without 
prior technical knowledge . of __the_subject areas , and_ 
Lo contain a tight logical -argument _baseca on the use 
of detailed supportive evidence. Students are 
invited, individually, to. read thearticle at their 
own pace, and in the way they do normally while 
studying, but they are told that questions about it 

will be asked afterwards. .When stucients have 

finished reading, they are interviewed to discover 
what tlioy have learned and how they approached the 

task . _ - - ^ - 

During the interview, the students are first 
asked a general question of the. form, "Well.ngw, 
perhaps you can tell me about what you've been 
reading". Students are encouraged, through heUtral 
ciuestioning, to e laborate what -they have remembered. 
They are then asked more specific cjuestions about 
sections of the text, followed by another .general 
question, with_probes, to discover how_they_had 
interpreted the instruction _ to. read thearticle , what 
their intention was in approaching the task (what 
they expectec3 to get from the article) , and how the 
experimental situation had affecteci. them (whether 
they were anxious, for example)^ Finally, in. some 
of the studies., questions were asked about their 
normal approach to studying. _ 

The interviews were tape-recorded and trans- 
cribed. Analysis of the . lengthy transcripts was 
difficult and time-cbhsuming . The interviews were 
initially read through as a whole and then responses 
to separate questions were examined carefully- . In 
a sense the approach to analysis is similar to the 
development of 'grounded theory* (Glaser and Strauss, 
i?^7). No explicit theoretical framework _ is. imposed 
on the data. The responses are examined looking for 
important consistencies within each transcript on its 
own, then patterns of response recurring across .the. 
interviews are identified (Svensspn, 1976) . Finally, 
explanatory constructs are hypothetized to. facilitate 
understanding of the_st_udents' approaches to learning 
and levels of outcome (what they _remernberedj_.. 
This method of analysis puts an enormous 
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^!^'^^^^.^^^^^^^.^.y.>\^V lr^i^\.^GSc to be guided 

t'Y, the data without imposing preconceived inter- 
pretations. It is, of course, crucial to check 
that similar constructs are ic3entified by_indepen-. 
dent. judges. It is extremely unlikely, faced with_ 
a relatively unstructured set of free responses , that 
yi^f^i^ent judges will identify identical explanatory 
constructs. _ In this research, however, there was a 
^"^^y^ .l^vel of agreement on the categories which were 
chosen to ciescribe _ both the levels of butcbme and 
tho ^"ippi^baches to learning^Syensson, 1977). 

..There is also great difficulty in conimunicating 

the. findings of this type of research. In most 
•■'^^^fyses cpf interview transcripts, the main cate- 
gories which bes.t describe recurring types of answer 
are reported with choice quotes to illustrate them 
(as in Perry's study), . What Marton and his 
colleagues have done is to exterid the process of 
*-l*-^*^litativc analysis much _ further. . Students * . _ 
comments are examined more intensively to cbrisider 

.•^^P^^^^*^..^^^'^ .^^ *^°^^istericies and variabilities 
^ithin an individual transcript as well, as between 
transcripts.. The categories withiri each explanatory 
cbristruct that emerges are then delimited - the 
boundary of meaning surrounding each categbiry is ex- 
P^^^f^ ^^™.2. °f..tl^'S.<^^f faring emphases or aspects 
mentioned by individual students. _ The qootatlons 
included are thus very carefully selected to provide 
.^ .^•^^^^^.tion of the various , categories within each 
explanatory construct. The instances used tb de- 
limit the categbiries cari then form the basis on 
which independent judges. can assign transcripts to 
response categories (Marton, 1975) . Of course, 
^''^^^^^t comes to publishing findings from such, 
studies, there is rarely .sufficient space available 
to make fully clear the detailed way in which cate- 
9.o^ies are delimited, anci there . is a danger that the 
results will be treated as little mbre than impress- 
.^^^^'^.''^^^ • ^D .f^.ct this form of qualitative analy- 
sis now has its own checks and balances, its bwn 
systematic pi"ocedures, to produce findings which have 
tl^eir own rigour and their own form of scientific 
objectivity. 

Following this arialy tic procedure Marton and 
^is colleagues were able to describe. important 
regularities. both in the qualitat ivelydif f erent 
butcbmes of learning (what students were able, to re- 
call about the articles) and in their apprbaches to 
learning . 
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LEVtlES OF UNbb;iu;TANUl.NG 

The problem with categorizxnq the outcome of 
learnincj ±s that it necessarily _depehds on the 
particular article read. _ _But . as long as _ the ar- 
Cicto is appropriatcly_dif ficult and presents a 
clear arcjunicnt supported by. evidence , i t is possible 
to use a general classificatory. scheme for des- __ 
cribing differences in the_leyels of Understanding 
reached by students in these experiments . _ It is 
usually possible to identify tour types of response 
(Fransson, 1977; Saljd, 1975) . 

A ; eonclusion-orientdt&d,--de^i::led^ 



The student summarizes the author's main, argu- 
ment, shows how evicaence is used to support the 
arqument, and explains the thoughts and reflections 
used to roach personal understanding of that argu- 
ment . 



argument, but the use. of evidence or personal ex-, 
-rience to support that argument is not made clea 



Con r t Qs Ion- orientated , men tioning 

Again, there is_an adequate summary of the main 
nent , 

perience to suppc 

C , Desc riptib h-, detailed 

The student gives an acSequate list of the main 
points presented in the article, but fails to show 
how these are developed into an argument. 

D . Description, men tiohihg 

A few isolated points are made, some relevant, 
others irrelevant. At the bottom end of this cate- 
gory an impression of confusion and misunderstanding 
is given by the student's comittents . 

When students talked about. their approach . tO/ 
and process of, reading the article, again a .simple 
distinction Occurred. .Some studen_ts_adopted a dee£ 
approach. They_started with the. intention of under- 
stShding the. meaning. of the_article, interacted ^ 
actively _with the author's arguments (relating them 
to previous knowledge and their own experience) and 
tried to see to what extent the authpr^s conclusions 
wore justified by the evidence presented. Other. __ 
studc^i**^" '^ocmed to rely almost exclusively on a sur- 
face appro^ - Their intent was to memorize the 
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A deep apL^i-<->^i^^i S-'^ tUus , at least in this smail 

sample, cleariy reiatcd to a deep, level of under- 

standincj^ Marton also found that the deep approach 
was associated with better recall of detail, par- 
ticularly after a five week interval.. Svensson 
.{Xy77) has argued__that this relationship should be 
thought of not simply as statistically _ sigi^if^-cant , 
jDut as to some extent inevitable. - While it is 
ijossible for a student adopting a deep approach 
to fail to reach a deep level. of understanding 
through lack of previous knowledge or lack of 
attention or effort, it is. impossible_f or a student 
adopting a surface approach ever to reach . a deep _ 
fcvel of understanding^ _as long as he persists with 
that approach. if deep .understanding depends_on 
being abie_ to relate evidence and conclusion, a _ 
student's approach must necessarily have inclvaded 
this activity if deep understanding has been 
reached . 



FACTORS AFFECTING THE APPROACH TO STUDYING 

The next , step in the Gothenbiarg studies was to 
examine the link between a student's approach to 
learning in the experiment and the normal app 
to studying, based on the_f inal question in_ the 
interview- Svensson (1977) was able to detect 
deep and surface approaches to noraai_s tudying and 
to compare these both with the experiment . and. with 
the examination performance of the students at the 
end of their_first year. Table 2.2. shows _ that _ 
there were close relationships in both these, ways. 
23 out of 30 students were categorized as_takin 
the same approach in the experiment . and in. normal 
studying. Of the students classified as being 
deep in both, 90 per cent had passed in all their 
examinations, while only 23 per cent of the doubly 
'surface' students had this level of success. 
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Table 2.2 Kl-il.AT I ONSII 1 1' UKTWl'iKN APPROACHKS TO LlilARNiNG 
^MI) STUDY 1N(J, Mi) tlXAMINATION PKRl-ORMANCI- 
(FROM SVTilNSSON, 1977) 



Cognitive Approach 



Examiridtioh 
Pe rf ormance 



Experiment Normal Studies Passed . Some 

All Failure 



Total 



Surface Surface 

Peep Surface 
Surface Deep 



3 10 
9 1 

4 2 

1 b 



13 
10 
6 
1 



Svensson went on to show that students adopt- 
^^S^^^^^P ^PP?'o§ch also tended to spend, longer ±n 
studying. _ Again this relationship is almost inevi- 
table. Students who study their subje deeply 

likely to_ find the material more .interesting and 
easier, to understand. l^ong hours of work become no 

^^^^'^hip then. Students who adopt a surface 

approach are concentrating on an inappropriate 

^^^^/^-^^^^ °^ ^^^^^i^^ ""^T^^ It takes 

a long time tpgover books in. this way, and it is a 
tedious and unrewarding activity. Thus, eventually, 
students who persist with the surface approach are. 
likely to do less and less work and eventually fail 
their examinations. Svenssdn (1977) reported the 
results of one examination in which 9 out of 11 _ 
students adopting a deep approach to normal studying 
also did three or itibre hours* independent work a day . 
^.1.1..? _ passed, the examination. _ _ nineteen students 
adopted a surface approach and 8 of them, even in 
^^^^fi^st year, admitted to working less than three 
hours a day. All 8 failed the examination. 

.In another study Saljo was interested in 
wl^^ther students ' approaches to studying were affect- 
ed by the type. of questions they were given in tests 
{Marton and Saljo, 197BbK He_used two comparable 
groups of students and three separate passages of 
prose. The students were asked to read each of 
^^^se passages, and after each passage they _were 
asked a series of questions. After each of the 
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first two passages brie O^-oap was given questions,, 
designed to encourage a deep ap>p>rbach - attention to 
the underlying meaning. The other grpup_was given 
specific factual questions, intended to induce a 
sULface approach. After the third passage both 
groups of students Were given the same set_pf^ 
questions containing_both ' deep ' and ' surface * 

questions. Saljo found . that students in the 

'surface' group who had initially adopted a deep 

approach tended to have shifted to a surface 

approach by the time they read the third passage. 
Although there was an ef feet bh students ±n ^ the ^ _ _ 
*deep* group, most of the students whG_had initially 
adopted a surface apprbach apparentli' found it 

difficult. to move. fully. to a deep apprbach. 

Instead they adopted what. Salj 6 calleci a ^deep 

technified* approach. These students were content 

With summarizing. the author's argument, without 

examining it actively or in detail. _ Saljo's con- 
clusion, that it is much_easier to induce a surface 
approach than a deep . one coulci be impGrtant_.__ We 
shall refer back to it in subsequent chapters , 

Another bf Martbn ' S colleagues examined the __ 
ievei of uncaerstanding pf basic cbncepts reached_by 
first-year students of .economics , bahlgren 11978, 
Dahlgren and Martbn, 1978) paid particular . attention 
to the naive concepts, such_ as that pf /P^^ice/, _ 
which students had at the - beginning of the. cpurse 
and to the technical meanings they should have . 
understood by the. end. The layman's i^ea of price, 
for example^ can be expressed as what. an article is 
worth - what its value.is. This implies that 
tprice' is a fixed attribute. _ The economist's con- 
cept of price brings in the idea of supply and. 
demand. The price of an articie_depends nbt just 
pn the productibh cbsts and raw materials, but also 
on its popularity in relation to its availability. 
Dahlgren was able to show that although __the _results 
of a first-year examination implied that .students, 
should have developed an understanding of the tech- 
nical meaning bf such basic concepts, in fact: 

"If a more thorough understanding _ is required 
in prder tb answer a question, the number of 
acceptable answers __is very Ipw ... In many 
cases ... it appeared -that only a minority of 
students_had apprehended basic concepts in 
economics in the way intended by teachers and 
text-bbbk authors . Complex problems seem to 
be solved by application bfmembrized algo- 
rithmic procedures ... in order to cope with 
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students probably 
to abandon their ambitions to understand 
what they read about arid iristead direct efforts 
passing the examinations ... (which re- 
flect) the. view that knowledge is a quantity, _ 
"^^'^'^ .^l^^*^ J^^"^^. .^^3^"^^.^ the level of the eciucation- 
"-^1 system, the more pieces , of . knowledge should 
be taught per time unit" (Dahlgren, 1978, pages 
; 1, 11, 12) . 

Putting together Saljo^s findings and 
Dahlgreri's comments we see that the type of question 
given in a test can. induce a surface approach_to 
staclytng and that the f actual_pverburcaening. of 
^y.^. ^ '"^.^^i-ises and examinations . may be responsible for 
the low level of understariding exhibited by stucients 

P.^^vented from reprociucing answers by well- 
rehcarsed methods.. 

Tn many of the reports produced by the Gothen- 
burg research group there is a repeated emphasis 
un the . importance of both cont e nt - and context in 
"■^^^'t^tirig -"^ .student ' s approach to learning; Thus 
it is not possible to characterize a stu dent as 
•deep' , only an approach to a particular. academic 

t^sk, The effect of content and context is khowri 

eiegantiy in the last of these studies. Fransson 
.fi^,'7"7) examined_how levels, o interest. and anxiety 
effected students ' approaches to learriing , Level 
-^.^^^^^^t was cbritrolled by selecting an.articie 
concerning examination procedures in the education 
department. one group of students v/ere in that 
^.^t^^^t^^^^t? another group, from a different depart- 
ment, were expected to have much less interest in 
the article; Two situations, or contexts for 
learning, were created. _ . m one condition students 
were told that after reading the article^ one 

. ^o^l'd .^e chosen to explain out loud what he 
had learnt. The explanation would be tape-recorded 
for subsequent detailed analysis^ _ A large tape- 
recorder placed in_ a prominent . position reinforced 
what was intended to be an arixiety-prgygking 
situation. In the contrasting situation, attempts 

were made to create a relaxed friendly atmosphere. 

It was clear from the results that both interest 
and anxiety did _af^ect the students* approaches to 
learning, but. not in a simple way. It was not so 

/^rixiety-proygking situations induced a 
surface approach to. learning^ but that students who 
felt - the situation to be threatening, whether that 
^^■^.s .intended or _.not, were likely to adopt -a 

surface approach. Lack of interest or perceived 
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relevance also tended to evoke this mechanical rote- 
learning approach. Thus where _a__student feels ^ 
threatened, or under pressure, to. respond to^examin- 
citidn demcinds or syllabuses which have Ixttle per- 
sonal relevance, it is lesa likely that a deep 
approach will be adopted. 



HOLIST AND SERlALIST STRATEGIES OF LEARNING 

Pask and his colleagues have carried but 
several series of .experiments in trying _ to discover 
important differences between students in their ^- 
learning strategies. Marton deliberately . left^^is 
instructions about reading the article vagae- The 
studerts had to decide for themselve_s_whether 
reading for understanding or rote memorizat/.on would 
be the best way of answering the_ subsequent _ 
questions _about the article. Through this, ambigu- 
ity it was possible to demonstrate the contrasting 
approaches to learning that students considered 
appropriate for_this academic task. _ In most of 
Pask's experiments, however^, the_students are - 
required to reach a deep level_ of . understanding, and_ 
Pask is interested in the_strategies they use in try- 
ing to carry out this . iri3tructipn^_____ 



In the first series of experiments reported by__ 
pask (PasK and Scott, 19721 he_asked students to try 
to establish for themselves the principles_o#_classi- 
fication underlying the_divisibri of two imaginary 
species of Martian animals - the C.lobbits and the 
Gandlemullers - into a series of sub-species.^ In 
the first experiments, information about Clobbits 
was provided in the form of 50 cards. _ _These were 
placed face down in ten columns (each column, 
representing a separate subspeciesi^.__ The five rows 
contained separate categories of inf ormation^abgut 
the ten subspecies (e.g, habitat, physical charac- 
teristics, drawings of animals, etc.i.-_ __ Students 
could also write their own information cara^ if they 

found this helpful. _ . . _. _ .. .. 

Students_were asked to turn over the cards to 
obtain the information they_wanted. They were told 
to turn the cards over_one at a. time .and to give a 
reason for the particular card they had chosen. 
Each reason amounted_to a hypothesis about the 
nature of the_classification system .which the ^ 

information, on the card_was _expected to test.^ A 

record was kept of the order in which the_cards were 
used and also of the hypothesis given at ^each step.^ 
Finally students were.required to 'teach ba^k^^to the 
experimenter what they had learned about these 
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Martian animals. 

Pask discovered interesting differences both in 
the types of hypothesis used by students arid in the 
ways in which they explairied the classification 
schemes. Some students concentrated. on. a step-by- 
^i^tJ iitraltigy in which they used simple hypotheses 
about, say, a sirigle property of the animals 



"Do Gandlemui iers have sprongs?" 

"^l^if strategy was described as serialist , indi- 
cating the linear progression from one hypothesis to 

^e^.t^ Other students used more complex hypo- 
theses which comb;':ned several properties simul- 
taneous ly . 

"Are there more kinds of Garidlers with mounds 
(dorsal or cranial) than Plongers?" 

This strategy was described as holist , (not to be 
confused with svensson's different use of the same 
term) , which indicates a more global approach to 
problem solving, Pask also identified an addition- 
al type . of . holist , the redundafvt holist, who depen- 
ded ori iridividualistic_way3 of discriminating 
between the sub-species. 

"The ones that were discovered first are geritle; the 
other kinds, the aggressive beasts that_ were found late 
well they are the ones with less mounds." 



The important aspect of the redundant holist is that 
imaginary descriptive terms. are. used. m the above 
example, there was nothing iri the information given 
to the student to suggest either an order of dis- 
covery or 'temperamental' differences between the 
sub-species. what seems to happen is that the 
^^^^^^nt holist personalizes learning. The order 
of discovery is probably the order in which he 
turned up the cards, while an impression of. gentle- 
ness gr_ aggressiveness was perhaps created by the 
drawings. In the end the redundant holists under- 
stood the principles of classification just as well 
as__the holists or serialists, but they relied on 
personal (redundant) 'props' to aid that under- 
standing. 

When. students were asked to 'teach back' what 
*^'^®y ^?«^_Aearned, very similar differences were 
found between the two main types. The serialises 
described the principles of classification in a 
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straightforward ioy leal . manner keeping to the bare 
essentials. For example: 

"zoologists have classified the Gandlemuller on 
the basis of physical characteristics. The 
three main types are Gandlers , Plbhgeirs and 
Gandleplongers. Gandlers have no sprongs. 
Piongers have two sprongs. Gandleplongers _ 
have one sprong, There are four _ subspecies of 
Gandler: Ml^ M2 , Bl and B2. The_M»s_have one 
body, the B's have two bodies. The Ml and Bl 
have a single cranial moand. The M2 and B2 
have a dcuble cranial mound --."etc. 

In contrast a redundant holist set arout the 
description in a very different way: 

"I.want to tell _ypu about a funny Martian .ani- 
mal which has been recently discpyereca and 
classified by scientists conducting surveys. 
They are funny sluglike things with various 
protruberances. These animals are called _ 
Gandlemullers^ because they churn about, in the 

swamps near the Equator and Gandl_e_is_the 

Martian for swampmud, hence the swampmudmiller 
(Muller is German for miller) _- .These things 
churn through the mud eating it by some. curious 
process which means they eat and excrete at the 
same time - " 



only after a great deal of_redundaht elabora- 
tion doei this hdlist describe the essential prpr 
perties of the varipussub-species, and even then 

they are presented in _an idiosyncratic_prder . It 

is perhaps unfair to describe the holist as illogi- 
cal; it may be that the order follows a different 
set_pf_rules - There may well be understandably, ___ 
principles in his ordering of the information? xf so 
they seem to be more like those used _by _npyelxsts or 
journalists than by scientists. The holist starts 

with what seems to be the . most _interesting or 

striking point arid includes a good deal pf human pr 
personal interest. _ The holist thrives on_ anecdote, 
illustration, andanalogy, while the serialist uses 
these sparingly, if at al3._ - - - 

In later series of experiments Pask and his ^ 
cplleagues have been able to extenci the descriptions 
of holists anca serialists. For example, hoiists 
tend to look farther ahead when asked to work their 
way thrpugh a hierarchy of sub-topics towards an 
understanding of the topic as a whole (Pask, 1976b) - 
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T^^ey also have a wide focus of . attention ; bringing 
together several sub-topics , right from the start 
.(?o^"S^tson, 1977) . _ Where students are . given a 
choice between a series of abstract topics arid an 
^^^/^^^i'.P^^^ll^l series of topics which are drawn 
f^oni the ^ real world' > ssrialists. work their way 
step-by-step_ through either the abstract topics or 
^^.^ ^^^1 ^o^l^ topics^ bringing them together only 
Yben_ forced to do sc to achieve overall understand- 
ing of the main topic. The hglists in contrast 
n^ove from real_ world to abstract and back again, 
examining the. analogies between the two sets of 
topics as well. in the end both groups of_ students 
c_an_reach the same, level _of understanding, but their 
ways of reaching .that understanding are very differ- 
ent. The serialists apparently put much more 
emphasis on the separate topics arid the logical 
sequences coririect ing them, forming an overall. 
pictu_re of what.is being learned only rather late in 
the process. The holists try to build up that 
overall pic Lure, _ as a guide to learning, right from 
the start andsee where the details fit into that 
picture much later on. 



PATH0£0GIES OF LEARNING 

Pask (1976a) has developed what he calls a cpn^ 
"^^^^5^^^^^^ theory of learning which describes how a 
student works his way towards a fall understaridirig 
of a topic by questioning, or trying out_his ideas 

either a teacher_pr_an alter-ego * , another, part 
of the mind which monitors and interacts with the 
learning process. Pask argues that a full under- 
standing occurs_ only when the student can. explain 
the topic b^ reconstructing it, arid cari also dempn-_ 
^5^^^? that uriderstanding by_ applying the. principles 
le^^n^d J:p_an entirely new situation. The theory 
also indicates that appropriate arialogies are as 
^"^P^^^tarit a part of understanding a 'teach-back* as 
the _ recognition of the logical steps arid processes 
through which ari uriderstanding pf the topic is built 

^P- Pask argues that the two major pathologies 

coninionly found in learning are the failure tp_ex- 

■^'^S^^^l structure pr the evidence in 
sufficient detail,. and the- failure to make Use of 
appropriate analogies. The link between the holist 
'^n^ serialist_ strategies and learning pathologies, 
at least within Pask's theory, should riow become 
clear. _ ^ __ _ 

The holist strategy involves looking at the 

whole area being learned, takirig a b:..6ad perspective 
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seeking_intGrconncctiun with o her topics and making 
ase of personal and idiosyncrat '.c analogies , The 
examination of the logical . structure and_of_the 
supporting evidence comes later .when understanding, 
is demanded^ -but left to himself the holist is like- 
ly to put off what he may. see as the more boring 
parts of learning. ___ Heath describes his category of 
'plunger' in similar terms: 

"His thoughts zip _frpm_gne idea to another 
without apparent connection; ... character- 
istically (hei fails to clothe his ideas in a 
framework that would make sense_ to others . 
He may beg permiission to go ahead with a pro- 
ject ... only to lose_interest later, particu- 
larly if hard uninteresting work looms ..." 

P5sk describes as globetrotting the tendency of 
the_holist to make inappropriate or. vacuous analg-__ 
gies. This pathology might also take the form of .an 
over-readiness to generalize from insufficient evi- 
dence to form_hasty, perisonal judgements. 

The serialist falls into the opposite trap . 
He fails to make use of valid and important .analo- 
gies and may not build up for hiniself any overall 
map to see how the various elements, of _the topic 
interrelate and how the topic fits into the subject 
area in .general. Pask calls this pathology 
impr Q\ 



STYLES OF LEARNING 

The strategies _of__learning described so far 

might be no more than reactions to a single_task 

(the Clobbitsl or to a particular piece of. apparatus 
which controls, learning in _a__sgmewhat atypical way. 
Pask accepts that his early experiments did arti-- 
ficially accentuate_dif f erences between students, 

but he argues that. the holist and_ serialist 

strategies are manifestations of important under- 

lying differences in the way_people think and tackle, 
problems. He argues that some students are_disposed 
to act 'like holists' whenever they are given that 
opportunity, whereas others _behaye_llike serialists ' . 
The general tendency to adopt a. particular strategy 
is. referred to as a lea rning sty le . The /holist. 
like' style is called comprehension, learnings which 
involves ^building descriptions of what is known'. 
The 'serialist like' style_is called operation 
learning , which is 'the facet of the learning, pro- 
cess concerned with mastering procedural details'. 
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i'^sk (personal conuuunication) has likened these two 
aspects of thinking to the way an architect designs 
^ ^^il<^.ing. He has to build up the overall plan 
(description building) and also to work but the 

P^°c^sses, and the logistics of those pro- 
cesses , (operation anca procedure building) whereby 
the pian can be converted into an actual building, 
^y ^f ^^iTiess either, in the plan, or in the des- 
cription, of that pian, will prevent the building 
being satisfactorily completed (understanciing being 
reached) . 

Students who show sufficient consistent bias in 
^^^^^l^^F^i^g .strategies to be described as 'com- 
prehension learners.' _ or 'operation learners' are 
■^^^^■^Y ^^9^ ^^'^^^lly consistent pathologies of 

I'^^.^riipg - But there are . other students who are 

readily able to adapt their learning strategy to the 
requirements of the particular task, emphasizing 
^ii-li^^ comprehension learning or operation learning 
.'^PP^PP^^^^?' _ ^sing both in tandem_wherever 

possible. Pask describes these students as having 

a 'versatile' style of learning. 

"A student who is versatile. is not prone to 

...^^ build up 

^Ascriptions of what may be. known by a rich use 
of analogical reasoning, but subjects the 
hypotheses to test and operationally verifies 
the valicaity of . an analogy and the limits of 
its applicability" (Pask et al. , 1977, page 68) 

Pask's description seems to echo Heath's ideal 
type - the reasonable adventurer. Versatility is 
^Isc descriptively related to . "cue-consciousness " 
(Miller and Parlett, igS!.4) and to " thematization" in 
learning • 



MATCHING STYLES OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 

Perhaps one of the most important of Pask's ex- 
periments was his investigation of the effects of 
"latching and_mismatching learning materials with 
students' learning strategies. On the basis_of the 
^_^°^^^^^^^P^^i"ient_ students were icaentified as 
hayingadopted holist or seriallst strategies. Pask 
then asked the students to work through a set of 
P^°5[^^^^^_.Aea.3;;ning ma and. take a test to 

discover how much they had learned. There were two 

'^.^^^^^^^ °^ ^^^s material. One version was 

^^signed to suit _ the \:omprehension learner., being 
rich in analogy and illustration. The other was 
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presented in a log teat , stcp-by-step _ sequence with- 
out •enrichmcntl.__ Students were assigned either to 
a matched or . a _ mismatched condition (holist with 
holist material; hdlist with serialist material; 
Gtc) . The results were dramatic, although based on 

small samples; there was little overlap in the 

scores of the matched arid mismatched groups. The 
students in the. maLched_ conditions were able to 
answer most of the questions about what they__had 
learned, whereas the other students generally fell 
below half marks. . . _ 

Pa|k_^s descriptidris of styles and pathologies ^ _ 
of learning seem to overlap^ in__places , with Marton ' s 
ideas about deep and surf ace . approaches to learning. 
It was the intriguing possibilities raised -by. these 

apparent connections which provided some of the 

initialimpetus for dUr dWn research programme. _But 
our approach was deliberately different. Our main 
cbricerri was to use both quantitative and qualitative 
methods of collecting arid arialysirig data, as a pro- 
gression from the earlier research at Lancaster, and 
to explore the effects of natural contextual differ- 
ences - differences between academic departments - 
iri their effects on approaches to. learning. 

This chapter has described the work of both 
Marton _and Pask in detail_as_it is their cdricepts 
which form the main theoretical basis for our__gwn 
work, and a f ull_uriderstaridirig of thdse concepts 
seems to be an essential prerequisite, to the des- 
cription of our research design and findings which 
follows - 
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Chapter Throe 

TilE PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH 



■^^^ "^^i.^ .P^?'PO§^_iD_.c^?'?'yin^. put this programme 
of research was to extend, conceptually and empiri- 
cally, the work cf Martbh and Pask described in the 
previous chapter, in relation to the previous re- 
search on students carried out at Lancaster. There 
were six main areas within the prbgraimne: 

1. The measurement of approaches to arid styles 
of studying, using an inventory. 

2. The. exploration of the cognitive skills, 
P95ni^.i^^ sty les^ and perso characteristics 
underlying_diff erent . approaches to studying. 

3. The extension of Martori * s work oh reading 
academic articles, using a questionnaire. 

_ 4. . The identification, by questionnaire, of 
students ' perceptibris of the academic * climate' of 
departments. 

5.: The Use of interviews to investigate 
studentsj^ strategies in carrying out particular types 
of academic task, 

6- investigation of how CO 

academic contexts appear to affect the approaches to 
studying adopted by students in those departments. 



Marton had. limited his. research methodology to 
qualitative analyses of small samples of mainly 
social science students . Pask had used _ lengthy 
experimental learning tasks, again restricted to 

small opportunity samples . The intention in . this 

research programme was to. obtain firmer evidence of 
the existence of cdritrastihg learriirig styles or 
approaches to studying from a wider range o.f dis- 
ciplines, and to explore the es^tent to which those 
approaches represented relati stable character- 

istics of students, rooted in. their abilities and 
personality, or in contrast were specific reactions 
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to the nature of parLicular acadeinlc tasks or iearn- 

"""^ ""MeKodoiogically.there.was a deliberate attempt 
to capitalise on the strengths of different 
approaches to research. Thus interviews with_._ 
students were_usea both as a__source of items for the 
development of inventories and eiuestionnaires , and 
as the raw data for qualitative analyses. Data 
irom inventories were exposed to. repeated, complex 
statistical analyses to explore the nature of the _ 
relationships both between the_various dimensions ot 
approaches to studying, and between approaches to 
studying and students' perceptions of academic 
departments. The patterns. of relationships emerging 
from these ciuantitat ive analyses were reassessed_in 
the light of students' comments in the interviews, 
and new items or sub-scales were then . produced for 
the inventories. Over a period of four years it 
was thus possible -to make substantial advances in 
understanding students' approaches to learning _and 
to produce carefully constructed instruments for 
f urtherrcscarch or evaluation studies in higher 

education. ' _ ... .^..^ 

The general work on the programme can be des- 
cribed in three phases. In the first phase. there 
was exploratory ..work, on . five .fronts . A question- 
naire variant of Martori^s interview proced_ure on 
reading academic articles was given to three 
separate samples. Results from two_ pilot studies 
enabled improvements to be embodied in a question- 
naire given to 248 first-year students . Secondly, 
a pilot version of an inventory to identif y_dis- 
tinctive approaches to studying was developed frpm 
an existing Lancaster inventory supplemented with 
items suggested by the ideas of Perry, Martgn ang _ 
Pask Thirdly, exploratory interviews, were held in _ 
which students Were asked to describe_their approaches 
to specific academic tasks, and more generally. . tp_ __ 
discuss their, experiences of studying and their per- 
ceptions of the courses and the. teaching they_had 
encountered. Fourthly, interviews with .staff were 
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ed but to explore the possibil.ity_of defining 



the departments in which they .worked. This last 
approach was not pursued, as a_focus on. .students 
perceptions seemed to be more fruitful with the 

limited time and resources available^ Thus the 

final activity_in_this phase of the .programme was 
the development from the_i.nteryiew data of a ^ 
questionnaire to assess quantitatively students 
perc'=»ptionf5 of their courses and their mam 

3d 
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academic departincnt. 

In the Gccond phacc of the prograrrjitc, the inven- 
°f ^PP^°^ches to studYing__an^ the_ course per- 
ceptions questionnaire were given to 767 first-year 
students: Analyses of these data led to final 
research versions of the inventory and questionnaire 
being prociuced. From_ students * responises to the 

possible^t^^^ identify a group of 60 
stucients with _ extreme scores on approaches to 
studying who _agreed_ to ispehd some ten hours^ spread 

^ P^^iod. P_f _9yer a year, taking tests of con- 
vergent and caivergent thinking, cognitive arid 

styles, arid per sonalit^^^^ also taking 

P^^t in a learning experiment involving the reading 
of three short .articles , The main round of inter-_ 
views with students from six contrasting departments 
was also carried out during this phase. 

. .^^^ P^^'^^ . the programm involved quali- 

t^'^'^^^iye^ analysis of the interview data, which proved 
a formidable task. Statistical analyses were also 
^^^^A^^ 9" the test scores of the. 60 volunteers. 

Finally there was a major survey of 66 university 
and - polytechnic departirehts throughout Britain. 
2208 students completed the approaches to studying 
inventory, and the course perceptions questionnaire, 
^^°"^.^^ich it was possible, in conjunction with the 
interview data, to_assess the effects of academic 
departments oh students 'approaches to learning. 

Details of each of these areas of research are 

presented in the following chapters. First there 

a report on identifying cSistinctive approaches to 
studying. through- the development of the inventory. 
^^^P^^^ .^ ^^^scribes the extent to wh it was 
Ppssibie to find under lying . differences in ability, 
cognitive style or personality between students with 
contrasting scores on_the_ inventory. In Chapter 6 
results of a. series _of learning experiments are pre- 
sented in which students were asked to read academic 
.^?ticles, recall what they , had learned, and comment 
on their reading and learning istrategies. 

C^^Pter 7 begins the. exploration into the. 

effects of academic, context or environment on how 
students learn^ with a description of the course 
P'^^ceptions questionnaire. Chapter 8 is a report 
on students', experiences of learhihg arid studying 
^_^_^^9l^^^^^^c^^tion, while Chapt presents the 

resu.its of bringing together the approaches to 
studying inventory with the course perceptions 

^'•'*^^tionnaire. The.final chapter is an. attempt to 

take stock of the progress made duririg the programme 
iri tryirig to uriderstarid how students learn. It 
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also presents indications_pf _the practicai -Utility 
of the research in relation to teaching and learning 
in higher education - 
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chapter Four 



IDENTIFYING DISTINCTIVE APPROACHES TO STUDYING* 



EARLIER RESEARCH AT LANCASTER 

_ In earlier research at Lancaster (Entwistle and 
Wilson, 19702 __Entwistre and _ Entwistle 19 70 ; 
Entwistle, Thompson and. Wilson, 1974; Entwistle 

-^^^^^ ^ series of inventories had been 
^eyelgped, initially for the specific purpose of pre- 
dicting subsequent levels of academic performance. 
In the main study an inventory with two scales was 
used - motivation and study methods; 1087 firist- 
yearstudents from seven English universities com- 
pleted these scalesand correlations with subsequent 
degree class v/ere calculated. The highest cbrre- 
f^^^^^ ^^P°^ted was 0.39 (study methods in engineer- 
ingi, but overall levels were around 0,20. _ Mthough 
these values seem low, it must be remembered that 
they are about the same as correlations between *A* 
levels and degree class. 

One of the versions of the inventory contained 
items indicative of extraversion and neuroticism 
(Eysenck, 1970) , _ In higher education it has been 
consistently found that introverts _ in most s.ubject 
areas tend to be more successful than. extraverts , 
but an_ interesting study by Wilson, (1969; Entwistle 
and Wilson, 1? 77)^ showed that extraverts who had 
high scores on motivation and study methods were 
equally successful as introverts with comparable 
scores^ However _ few extraverts , compared with, in- 
troverts, had high motivation or good study methods - 



* Much of the work on the. first two versions of the 
inventory was carried but by Maureen Hanley (nee Robin 
_spri) . _ .Later versions were developed_in association, 
with Sarah Morison (nee Burkinshaw) , Dai Hdurisell arid 
Patrick Thomas. 
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hence the overall relationship between iritrbversion 
and degree class. Although this earlier work was 
not designed to examine, study processes, neverthe- 
less it diu indicate that students of differing 
personality types niight approach studying, in con- 
trasting, ways. This possibility was explored 

further by the use of cluster _ analysis , which 

identifies students _with similar prof iles of .scores . 

This. method was used to define _ groups of 
successful students who seemed to have followed 

different paths to success. Three successful 

groups arid one which was_unsuccessful were described 
(Entwistle_and Wilson, 1977)- The first- group .v/as 
outstandingly successful and _ was apparently motivated 
by ambition or 'hope for success' (Atkinson and 
Feather, 1966) . 

"Cluster 1 cbritairied students with high 'A' 

level grades who were satisfied with their 

courses. These students had not had a particu- 
larly active social or sporting life, nor had 

they concentrated on developing aesthetic 

interests ... They were highly motivated and had 

good. study methods. In personality they were 

embtiorially stable and. had high scores on _ _ 

theoretical and economic value linked with a 

tendency- towards toughminded conservatism . 

This combiriatibri of characteristics suggests a 

rather cold and _ ruthless individual, gbve 

by rationality and spurred on by competition to 

repeated demons tratibris bf intellectual mastery." 

The secbrid group was in many ways the. opposite 
of the first, yet students still bbtairied fairly 
gbbd degree results • 

"The main defining features were high scores 

bri rienroticism and sy llabus-boundness ^ and low 
scores_on both extraversion.: (study methods), 
and motivation. Their self -ratings were urii- 
fbrmly negative. They .saw themselves as _ 
neither likeable npr self-confident^ They had 
no active social life and few aesthetic 
interests; (they worked long hours) ... It is 
tempting to s^e these studejits as mbtivated by 
'fear bf failure ' . (Birney^ Burdick , and Teeyan , 
1969)^ _The possibility that neurotic .intro- 
verts with . low. mctivation_and_poor study methbds 
might (still) be almost as successful as highly 
motivated students was noted in a preliminary 
analysis of the interview data . (Eritwistle , 
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Thompson, arid Wiisbh, 1974)" (cp. cit, page 130) 

. . The third groap of students wai> g^lso success- 
ful. It contained mainly arts and Jiumanities 

students with high aesthetic . and. low economic 
valaes who espoused radical ideals. They were 
highly motivated, had good study methods, worked 
long hours, but were distinctly syllabus-free in 
their attitudes to studying^ 

The final group contained . the least successful 

students; This group had active social or sporting 
interests combined with very low motivation, poor 
study methods, and.few hours spent studying. Some, 
but by no means ail of the students, came to 
university with poor 'a' level grades and had low 
scores on. a verbal aptitude test. 

■'^Qt^?.^ ^§y_pf_drawing attention to differing 
attitudes to studying was to use factor analyses to 
identify groups of items whichwereclosely inter- 
related. In this_way the. initial two dimensions 

of motivation and. study methods were broken down into 
five sub-scales which paralleled tfe cluster aiialyses 
but produced two factors associated, with poor degree 
results; The five factors were labelled competitive 
and efficient, _f ear _ of failure, syllabus-free „ 
cynical and disenchanted, and disorganized and 
^^^^t°^y.v The four most distinct ive it^'ms from each 
factor__are shown in Table. 4 . 1, . and these items formed 
the first part of the pool of items used to develop 
tl^^ 'Approaches to Studying Inventory* for this 
research programme. 

DJEVELOPMENT OF PILOT INVKNTORIES 

The purpose in c3eyeloping a new was 
not to _ improve levels of prediction of academic 
success; it was instead ah attempt to understand 
students^ approaches to learning. In particular,, 
the intention was to. measure, and to investigate the 
^?t^?""f^^^t"^ °^ships between, the explanatory con- 
cepts identified by Mart on and Pask. Thns 
additional items were written which were based on 
Martoh's descriptions of _ 'deepl and 'surface' pro- 
cessing and on Pask's indications of. the varying 
learning strategies used by 'hblists ' and^serialists ' 
1^ ^^<^^.iti.pn _.the_ideas_of_.m and Parlett (1924) on 

'cue consciousness^ , .as modified by Rantsdeh (1979) 
into a more general dimension of .'strategic 
approach to assessment', created an additional set of 
items, . . 

As the interviev/s with students progressed 
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(see Chapter 6) ciUUitibhal items were suggested. 
Kventaally a pool of 120 items _was_used in the first 
pilot inventory: i^lpha factor analysis with 
rotation to oblique simple structure (Nie et al, 

1975) was used to identify groups of i.tems_which 

were consistently linked together: The items .were 
also subjected to conceptual analysis in relation to 
the constructs found in the literature. It was soon 
clear that the ^d^ep approach to studying' and 

* organized, motivated study methods V were major • 

dimensions, and that a third factor . brought together 
surface processing with fear of failure and syllabus- 
bounUness . 

Table 4. t ST UL KNTy ' ATTITUUICS TO STUDYING 



DISOKUANIXKU .VND DILATORY (Poor degree results) 

My Habit ol" puCciiig off work leaves me with far too much to 
do at tho ond oC term. 

1 *m rather slow at starting work in the evening. 

Il's ratlier difCicult for me to organise my study time: at 
school this was done Cor me. 

It LS unusual for me to be late handing in work (Disagree) - 
CVNiQXL /VND DiSliNCHAaNTED (Poor degree results) 

L cah*t see any relevance to most of the work we do here. 

Tliere seems to be little point in following up the references 
we aire given in leeCurt>s. 

There are very few of the recomrnended text-books which are 

leally worth baying. 
I sometimes wish I had gone straight into work after scliOol» 

SYf.i.ABUS-FRF.r. (Above average degree results) 

L tend to learn more effectively by studying along my own lines 
than through set work. 

I am often involved in following up my own ideas when I am 
supposed to bo doing set work. 

Often T try -CO chink of a better, way of doing something than 
is described in a lecture or book » 

I should prefer the sec work to be less structured and organised. 
36 
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Table 4.1 StUbKNTS' ATT i TLIDHS TO STUDYING (continued) 

HCAR 0^' FAILURE (Above average" degree results) 

My friends always seem to be able to do things better than me. 

Worrying about an exam or about work which is overdue often 
prevents me from steeping, 

1 get very concerned about work which is overdue. 

I don't often join in tutorial discussions: I prefer to 
listen. 

CO>tPETITIVI- ANU hn-FlClENT (Very good degree results) 

I play any game to win, riot just for the fun of it. 

I li.ite admitting defeat, even in trivial matters. 

IC'h importan" i:or me to do really well in the courses here. 

r consider the. best possible way of learriirig is by completing 
the set work and doing the required reading. 



-^t this sta^e it v^s possible to discuss our 

factor . analyses with John Bj.ggs of Newcastle, 
Australia. He had been developing a Study Behaviour 
Questionnaire (Biggs, 1976) which contained the ten 
sub-scales shown belcw. 



Academic aspirati on 
Academic interest 
Academic neurottcism 
Interna lity 

Study skills and orgagisatiori 
Fact -rote strategy 
Dependence 

Moaning As si mi lation 



Pragmatic, grade-orientated, 
university as means. 

Intrinsically motivated, study 
as end. 

Cbrifused, overwhelmed by 
demands of course work. 

Sees *truth^ coming from within, 
not (from) external authority. 

Wbrkis -consistently, reviews 
regularly, schedules work. 

Centres dri fac ts , de tai Is , rote 
learns . 

Rarely questions instructors, 
tests ; needs support. 

Keads widely, relates to known, 
meaning orientated. 
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Test .luxioLy ^•^^'.y ^^riccrncci abouC Ccsts, 

exams, fear oC failure. 

Opuiuioss (ii^lirCyes) university (is) a ^ 

place '..-here vnlMO« f-^*-*^ qiipstibri- 

oU. 

(Biggs, 1976, page 72) . 

The simiiarity between these scales and several 
of the dimensions described by oar own inventory was 

striking; eventhe wording of many of the items 

was similar. Biggs indicated . that his most recent 
work strongly suggested the existence of three main 
factors - utilizing, internalizing.^ _ and achieving - 
each of which contained both a cognitive, and a 
motivational component as follows. (Subsequently 
described in Biggs, 1979): 



i/.j^.j;,,,^ Cognitive Mbfcivatibrial 



Dcilizing l-act-rotc strategy Extrinsic, fear of 

failure 

Internalizing, Meaning assimilation Iritririsic 

Achieving Study. skills and Need for achievement 

organisation 



The descriptions of these_three factors were 
similar to the dries emerging, from the pilot version 

of our inventory, It was therefore decided to 

bring the inventories even closer together by intro- 
ducing additional items covering scales used by. 
Biggs , but not parelled _ in_ our inventory - intrinsic 

motiyatidn, extrinsic motivation, internality and 

openness. The second pilot iriveritdry contained the 
82 items from the first inventory most _clearly 
relatedto established factors, together with 24 
items rewritten from the four scales develdped by 

Biggs. - ^ j,-^ 

Table 4.2 lists the fifteen sub-scales xncluded 

in this version oi the inventory _ and the four 

factors which emerged front the analysis. Factor 
analysis allows us to group Variables together which 
have elements of simiiarity in their inter-relation- 
ships . __ Thus factors are * global * dimensions 
summarizing the individual scales which hang 
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to^jotliGr iiiost: cU)suly; The iiicahihg of a factor can 
bo deduced from the defining items of the scales 
which have the highest factor loadings on that factor. 
A negative sigh indicates that the direction has to 
be reversed (for example, . Factor i is associated 
with -tiiG xc-vc-lSl: of 3>'llabU3 bdUhdhccc:, v/hich is 
syllabus freedom) . 



rablij I- ACTOR LOADINGS 01* STUDY STi^TEGY SCACKS 



Sub-scaluS I II III IV 



Ueep approach 62 33 

Comprehension learning 73 

Intrinsic moCLVacion 54 47 

IiiLerrialicy 61 

Openness 50 



Surface approach 67 

Operation learnini^ 6 7 

Extrinsic motivation 61 

Kear of failure ._ 36 -32 

Sytlabus bound -41 50 

Strategic approach . 41 

Organized study methods 64 

Achievement motivation 36 45 

Disittusioned attitudes -55 

Sociability 58 



The second pi lot inventory was _given to 767 
fi^'st year (second term) students from nine . 
departments in two universities . The disciplines 
covereca were english , history, psychology, physics , 
anc3 engineering . Principal- component factor 
analyses, with rdtatibh to oblique simple structure , 
^ere used to_investigate the inter-relationships 
between the sub-scales. Four factors had eigen- 
values above unity and these explained 5'6% of the 
overall variance in the correlational matrix. 
Factor loadings are shown in Table 5-2. 

The four factors can be described as follows. 
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I Ui;:i:i' APPUUAUil/UUMlMiKlIKNSION LEARNING OR MEANING 
ORIliNTATlON 

'L'his fvictbr is very close to Biggs* 'internciii- 
ziruj*. It carries the same emphasis on intrinsic 
iiioLivcitiua and active search . for . personal meaning > 
buL XL couLaiu^ _i t3 __highcct lo^cUng hri comprehension 
learning. This factor may thus be considered to 
contain a styli^iLic cdmpbniant in addition to those 
elements identified by Biggs. 

II SURFACi: APPROACH/OPERATION LEARNING OR REPRO- 
DUCING ORIKNTATION 

This/ shows a close similarity to the /utilizing* 
factor. It shows high loadings on surface level _ 
approach and also on extrinsic motivation , syliabas- 
boandness and fear of. failure. But again the high 
load i i^q on operation learning could imply an 
add! tionai titylistic component . 

III OKGANIZi-D STUDY METHODS AND ACHIEVING ORIENTATION 



Tliis is the 'achieving* factor, with high 
positive loadings on organized study riiisthdds and ^ 
achievement motivation/ _and a high negative _ loadipg 
on disillusioned attitudes. There are also signi- 
ficant loadings on both. deep _ approach and intrinsic 
motivation Without any hint of a stylistic component 
in this case. 



iV STABLE EXTRAVERSION 

The final factor appears to be a combination of 
the two most basic p>ersbnality traits described by 
Eysenck {1970).. A similar factor was reported 
earlier in work on primary school children where 
scales of both. motivation and personality were 
included (Entwistie and Bennett, 1973) . It is 
essentially stable ext raversion . _ - 

This analysis appeared to support the claim by 
Biggs that three second-order . factors "seem to offer 
a parsimonious __and theoretically cbher for 
conceptaaitzing the. more important ways _ in_which _ 
students may feel about, and behave towards, their 
study" (Biqas, 1979, p. 383) . 

As the subscales of internal ity and opennei^s 
seemed to. add little to the definition of the i.rst 
factor, they were drdpped from subsequent versions of 
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the inventory. The i yo latcd personality . dimension 
of sociability was also dropped. In their place, 
it was decided to introduce sub^ of the 

main explanatory concepts being. investigated. In 
the third pilot version of the inventory a distinct- 
^^^..^^s made within approach to studying between the 
Intention, . the process, and the outcome. Also the 
^.^.r/^'^.^ ^^'"^^^^^5^ ^9"^R^^^^^§i9D learning and_ _ 
operation learning, both of which Pask considers to 
be essential in reaching understahdihg , were dis- 
^^l^yA^ls^*^^. -^.^P^ . their corresponding pa thologi 

globetrotting, and improvidence, Holists are likely 
to exhibit both cbmprehehsibri learning and globe- 
t.rbtting; serialists shoulci score highly on 
operation learning and imprdvidencie . But students 

^ .^e'^P ^.PP^9^cl.^j:_^ltl^^ able to use 

t»9th comprehension and operation learning in a ver- 
satile manner, would riot be expected to exhibit the 
pathologies of learning. 

One of the. problems in developing the iriveritory 
has beeri that the ni^ in theoretical constructs 
identified by Marton anc3 Pask have been evolving 
during, the life of the programme, partly through 

. P^t>lications by the originators, partly through, 
seminars at which the _ ideas _ have bean discussed with 
other researchers, arid partly through__the findings 
from our own inventories anci interviews. .Thus, the 
third pilot .inventory had a short lifis. Shortly 
after it had been used, an article Ipased on the 
previous . version of the inventory was written 

(Entwistle, Hanley, arid Hburisell, 1979) . In this 

.^^ticle a model of student learning was developed 
which attempted to distinguish between deisp/surf ace 
•-ippt'oaches airic3 comprehension/operati learning.. 
This model also distinguished two stages of both com- 
prehension and operation learriirig iri the way shown 

iri Figure 4,1. 

In the final research version of the iriveritory 
it was thus decided to restrict Ideep approach • to 
the intention to uncierstand and an active, critical 
approach to - learning, and to add as separate sub- 
scale two of the components essen to a c3eep- 
level outcome,,^ but not previously covered in the 
inventory; _These sub-scales were labelled 
'relating ideas' and 'use of evidence'. 



FINAL RESEARCH VERSION OF THE ItSfVEiSfTORY 



_ In deciding the items to be iricluded in the 
firial research version of the_ inventory, all the. 
previous inventories were reviewed to identify items 
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Figure U A HODEL OF OTES AND APPROACllES TO LEARNING 
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to globetrotting 










Operation, 
leafiiiiij; 


Detailed attention 
to evidence M 
steps in the 
argument 


Relating evidence to 
conclusion and.main- 
taining a critical, 
objective stance 


Incomplete under- 
standing attributable 

th iiiibrovideiice 


Surface 
approach 


iieraorication 


Overl earning 


Surface level or 
understanding 
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which had workcti well at some stage within one or 
other of the sub-"Scales how to be forme'.. _i^^ch 
sub-scale, with the exception of surfaCv. '-.proach 
which had proved the most difficult to Gv ' Ihe , was 
limited to a rnaximum of four items to en _:> are, a 
manageable overall length . on the .basis of _ the high- 
est correlations between item and sub-scale _ total , 
consistent with retaining the . conceptual definition 
of the sub-scaies. _ A list of sub-scales and- 
dc fining i ^onlF i pHowri in TrThl^ Al f Appendix) 
together with the . coefficients of .internal consis- 
tency (Cronbach alpha) . The coefficients for the 
main domains were as fpiipw£;_ meaning . orientation 
(16 items'^^.-O. 79) ; reproducing orientation (16 
items (X;=0 . 7 3) ; achieving brieritdtjon (16 items 
=0.70); styles and pathologies (16 itemsc^-0. 59) . 
Although the levels of internal consistency are 
rather low in some of the sub-scales, the reliability 
estimates for three of the four domains are satis- 
tactory. TVrid there is a good reason for the Igwer 
reliability in the fourth domain.. It is unlikely 
that styles, and pathologies can be viewed ds a single 
dbmdih. 'j:'I^e sub--scales could well b put together 
in different ways. for different. purposes . The total 
score (with one style and pathology reversed) may 
indicate an extreme. 'redundant ho list' say, bu< it 
may be more meaningful to use comprehension learning 
and globetrotting together to indicate a holist 
style; operation learning and improvidence together 
to indicate a serialist style? comprehehs ion and 
op^^stion learning together to indicate versatility; 
and globetrotting and improvidence to indicate 
pathologies of learning. 

MAIN STUDY 

The inventory was presented. to students as part 

of a questionnaire in three sections^ The first 

section _ asked. for background information about, 
school examination results and honours specialism (s) , 
and also contained a self grating question in which 
students were asked to assess their, own academic 
progress to date (How well do you think you are doing 
so f cfr on this subiect/cpurse, compared with other- 
students?) . A similar approach to self-assessment 
of mathematical aptitude proved successful in an 
earlier study (Entwistle and Wilson, 1977) , with a 
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currclaliuii bu'twccii i-lU M -rntin^j and objective .tGC?t 
score of -fO,G3, The sceond section cbritaincU thD 
inventory of approaches to studyiny^. while the £inal_ 
section was the Course Perceptions Questionnaire, the 

devetopment of . which is described , in Chapter 7 . A 

Letter deseribiricj the purpose of . the . inves tigation 
was sent to 17l departments in 5^ universities and 
polytechnics in Kngland,. Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. Ninety-five departments agreed in principl 
to cooperate, and an adequate proportion of completed 
qaesLioiiiiaiiC^ for aniaycxc was o^'^rii-nnny obtained 
from 66 of them. 

The target population was second-year under- 
graduates (third-yecir in Scotland) taking honours . 
degrees in departments of English, his tory, economics 
psychology, physics or engineering. The six dis- 
ciplines were chosen to provide a range of speciai- 
tj;ms: five of them had been used previously in the 
itiLurview Litudy {Ramsden, 1979) . 

Completed ciuestionnaircs were obtained from 
2208 students, an .estimated response rate. of 73. per 
cent. (Returns from departments showed the class 
s±ZG,_bu_t it was not. always possible to be sure 
exactly how many of the class had received . the . . . 
questionnaire). Students were asked to give their 
names (to allow degree results. to be obtained sub- 
sequently!, but they returned the questionnaires to 
Che investigators in. sealed envelopes, with a 
guarantee that departmsntai. staff .would. not see. 
their responses. The final sample contained 16 
arts departments (491 students) , 26 in the. social 
sciences (852) , and 24 in the pure and applied 
sciences (865) . 

RELATXONSLiIPS_BETWEEN APPROACHES TO STUDYING AND 
ACADEMIC PROGRESS 

Although the. current inventory was not designed 
primarily to predict academic per f ormance ^- ±t is 

still of interest to examine the relationships 

between approaches to studying. and academic progress. 
In this study it was only possible to investigate 
correlations . between the inventory sub-scales and 
the self-rating of academic progress in the second 
year, but results using the second pilot inventory 
aire available in relation to formal first-year 
assessment grades. It has also been possible to 
compare our self-rating correlations with samples 
of Australiah first-yonr students who had been 
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qivcn the final rc'!;(sn"ch version of the inventory.* 
Table A . 3 presents correlations for the British and 
Australian samples. 

The cdrrclatidriis with the Bricish students* 
self—rating' of academic progress by subject area, _ 
in Table 4.3,- showed consistent relationships in the 
"expected directions . The closest overall re la t ion- 
ships with academic progress were . found with 
oTganiv.cd study methods and positive attitudes to 
^.t.u<5yinc| , followed by intrinsic motivation^ deep 
approach, and .syllabus-freedom (changing the names to 
iitdicatc the direction of _ relation chip }^ . ?V01^'"t 
^iiTca differences show academic progress in arts, to be 
more closely related positively to deep approach arid 
co^iiP^^h'^.rision learning^ and negatively to all the sub- 
scales within the reproducing orientation and to 
operat j on learning arid improvidence^ In socd.al 
science, higher positive correlations are found with 
relating ideas, intrinsic mdtivatibri, arid higher 
"^^i^^^ive correlations with disorganiz:ed stuciy methods 
sind negative attitudes. _ Social scientists appear to 
bo less heovily penalized for the pathologies' of 
learning or adopting a surface approach. _.The_ 
relationships in . science follow the overall values 
fair ly closely with the exception of strategic 
approach and _ disorganiz ed study methods which show 
closer relationships with progress, arid operation 
I'sarning which seems to be more of a benefit in the 
sciences. 

The Australiari samples showed lower _ levels of 
correlation overall which . could fae explained either 
by the objectivity of the iridex of academic perfor- 
inance (thus avoiding the . possible circularity in 
comparing two sets of self-ratings) , or by the 
difference between first and sicond -year students . 
The pattern of relationships was, however., very 
similar, the only exceptibris beirig that the 
Australian scientists showed a negative relationship 
with operation learning, and that improvidence was 
more heavily penalized in sciences than in the arts . 

A. useful way of determining _which sab-scales 
predict academic progress most effectively is dis- 
criminant, function analysis . In this statistical 
technique, groups are formed on the basis of a 

criterion (here academic perf orrnance[^ _The 

analysis tlien identifies a discriminant function 



* We are grateful to David Watkins of the Austra 
National University in Canberra for allowing us to 
present his findings. 
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Arts 



•I' ti)L'I SnSi; 15 - 

i'ho:tf!^ iriLiiiudoK 

Deep Approach 30 11 

Relating Ideas 07 07 

Use of Eviileiice 16 07 

intrinsic Motivation 26 21 
StiplW''!<6'tri(^ (I'UKidiion 

Surface Approach -27 -22 

Syllabus-bounilness -35 -17 

Fear.of. Failure . -25 -10 

Extrinsic Motivation -IJ -22 
khimiij (limtion 

ic Approach 09 02 

-22 -18 

niLiLuucb to Studying -26 -25 

Achievcint Hotivation 16 04 

Comprehension Learning 15 03 

Globetrotting -15 -25 

Operation Learning -16 -09 

Improvidence -23 -lO 

U^nifimt {oT r> .12 .15 

MUipU CmMion - M 

o 
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Social Sci, 



Science 



Brit Aus Brit Aus 
(N491) (295) (§52) 



io 

23 
15 
17 
31 

-13 



-33 

25 



-11 
-03 

^06 
.09 



11 
12 
12 
16 

■27 
-06 



-15 -U 

-09 "07 

20 09 

-35 -27 



-23 

18 

16 
-03 
■03 
-18 
.27 



British 



Brit Aus 


Total 






25 ■ 




21 15 


11 


1/^ -HQ 


19 
u 


13 02 


15 


24 13 


26 


-20 -23 


"19 


~M -117 




-15 'i: 


■18 


■06 -05 


■09 


27 00 


19 


-37 -35 


-32 


-30 ^30 


-29 


20 28 


20 


OS 00 


08 


-19 -1? 


-16 


06 -12 


-05 


■17 -27 


-15 


.09 .21 


.06 
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wliicli. st-sows wliteh coniUination of the predictive 
variables (sub— scales rribst clearly 

differentiates between the . t f f erent criterion 
groups. Using this technique oh data frbrn the 
second pilot study (N= 767 first-years with a 
criterion of assessment grades) , the differences be- 
tween the contrasting achiey were 
associated most closely with globetrotting, dis- 
organized studying, oxtrinsic and intrin moti- 
ve t ion , and to a _ lesser, extent _ improvidence 
(Entwistle, ilanley and Hounsell, 1979). 

. the main study (Rarnsden, and _ En twist .1981) > 

two extr-eme groups were formed in teirms of students 
who said they were doing 'very well ' in their courses 
{N=58) and those who said they were performing 
•badly • (N=43) . The sab-scales which defined the 
discrirtiinant function most clearly were organized 
study methods, positive attitudes to studying, a 
strategic approach, and (to a lesser extent! high 
scores on achievement mp and deep approach, 

cpinbined with iov/_scores on surface approach and 
globetrotting. This function places students 
rprrectly i.i their achieT'^ement category ±n _ 90% of 
instances; Of course, this level of prediction is 
likely to be an overestimate, due to the circularity 
involved in using _seif— ratings of both progress arid 

approaches to studying. In the pilot study, with 

an objective ciriterion but a first-year sample, the 
tevel_of correct prediction was 83% in the low group 
and 7 5% xh the high group. 



REEATIONSHIPS BETWEEN APPROACHES TO STUDYING 

One of the main purposes Of this part of the pro- 
gramme was to invest igate the ihter-relationships 
between the explanatory constructs measureca by the 
inventory: (The correlations between the sub^cales 

can be found in. Appendix Table A2) . The inter- 
relationships between the sub-scales of the inventory 

Patterns anticipate Each of _ the. three 

main ddmaihs shows fairly close tnter-re lationships 
between the sub-scales. Even the_ fourth, diniension > 
styles and pathologies > rhbws a reasonable consis- 
tency - five out of the six correlations are positive 
in the holist direction^ Theonly exception was 
mentioned earlier. There is a positive relation- 
ship between globetrotting and improvidence, indi- 
^r^tr^'^S these pathologies are _ more closely linked 

with each other than with the stylistic component/ 
which would have produced a negative correlation. 
Althdugh it may be difficait at first sight to 
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understand how apL^arcatly opposite pathologies 
could be associated in this way, interview coimnents 
from soiT.a of the weaker students showed how this 
micjht occur. For example, one student said: 

"I think it tends to be the Case that. I get 
bogged down in detail. __i_'m_ sure that's the 
case ~ I mean it explains why I'm so lpng-__ 
winded about any work that I do. _ I- really 
Qon't find it easy, to pick out the skeletal 

argument and just be satisfied with that . . . 

When Ilm reading to_ find out_about a particalar 
topic I tend to be a bit specific initially, 
but I do _find_that 1 get misled very easily, 
and as soon as.another area comes up which is 

perhaps not quite to do with the topic... - 

but has interesting connections, then I go off 
bh tangents. Very _reguiarly I end up.sort of 
( laughs [miles away from where I originally 
started" . 

Meaning orientation was consistently rela^d - 
positively to the sub-scales of achieving orientation . 
It was also related strongly to cdmprehens±on. lea.L'n-- 
ing (as in previous analyses) , but_not_to globe- 
trotting, _hence justifying the separation of style 

from pathology in the inventory. Reproducing - 

orientation was positively, related to serialist style 
ani pat:hoiogy_and also to both disorganized study 

methods and negative attitudes-. ... In_ this domain , 

hpweverj,_individual sub-scales behave less coherently, 
For example , surface approach and fear of failure 
show higher relationships with the pathologies of _ 
learning, while surface approach and excrinsic motl- 
vatioii are positively related to both strategic 
approach and achievement motivation. 

Factor anaiysis_allows overall patterns of 
relationships to be seen more clearly Thus ^ the 
SPSS program was used to carry out principal factor 
analyses, followed by rotation _ tq_pblique simple 
structure. Four factors had eigenvalues gre_ate_r_ 
than one and_they accounted for 55 per cent of the _ 
variance. The factor loadings are _s_hown in Table 4 . ^ 

The first two factors were almost identical to 

those .previously described as meaning orientation and 
reproducing orientation. Again.both factors showed 
a strong stylisti_c_compbneht . However , meaning 
orientation, as opposed to reproducing orientation, 
contained no element of pathology in its loadings. 
The previous third factor of .achieving brieritatibn 
was divided into twb . Factor III had its highest 
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^'^'^^^i'^Si P'^.^l-i-^^iry.^^nizcd study methods and negative 
attitutles to studying, a factor siniilar to that 
which had emerged from the earlier inventory of 
nrptivation and stuciy methods (Entwistier 1975) i 
This factor, which can be seen as a hdn-acaderriic 
^^^^^"t^tion to studying^ repre and 
dilatory approaches to studying. Factor IV was 
closer to the previous achieving orientation with 
high loadings__on strategic . approach .and both extrin- 
sic and achievement motivations. There was also ah 
^"^^^P^^'^^^ .^'S^^^.iriess to adopt e or surface 

^PPJ^oaches, which is. consis tent with a previous 
finding (Entwistle, Hahley and Hbunsell, 197?! that 
students with an achieving. orientation . will . seek 
high, grades, using meaningful or rote learning, 
whichever seems to produce the best results. 

Tab to 4.4 FACTOR ANALYSIS OF APPROACtlES TO STUUYING SCALES 



Factors 

Variablo.4 i xi III IV 



Ac a domic Fo rf ormance 



S choo i 


(-02) 


(-13) 


(-15^ 


(-07) 


ilighor iCducacton 


31 


-26 


-39 


(19) 


Approaches to Studying 










(UA) Deep Approach 


70 






(22) 


n^.n ^"^^'^""'^'^i^'^^^ ^I'l^^ Ideas 


65 








(UK) Use oL* EvitlcncG 


54 






(23) 


(IM) Lritrihsic Motivation 


72 




-25 




(^^A) Surlaco Approach 




57 


36 


30 


(SB) Sy ilabus~bbiihdhesji 




58 




(24) 


(FF) Fear of Failure 




50 


34 


(FM) Fxtrinsic MoCtvacion 


-25 


38 




53 


(ST) Strategic Approach 


29 






48 


(P^) Uisorgani Z4^d-Scady MeEliods 


-25 




50 




(XA) Negative Attitudes to Studying 


-39 
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(AM) Achievement Mot i vat ion 


(24) 
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(C.L) Cbmpreiiehsion Learning 


55 


(-24) 


3b 




(GL) Ciobet rott ing 






52 




(QL) Operation Learning 




62 




44 


( I V) Linprbvideuce 




68 


(24) 


26 



Docihi.ii points and most loadings less than .25 ornLcted. 
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l-Mctor iii (iuMi-acaUuinic or ieritation) shov/s _the 
h.iqhest (ne^jattve) loadincj on self-ratincj of academic 
pro>.jrdss. As expected, meaning orientation is 
positively related to achievement, while the repro- 

duc-iivj orientation shows . a negative, relationship,, 

Surprisirujiy^ the achieving orientation itseif shows 
only a slight association with the self-rating of ^ 
academic progress. However, ail these relationships 
v;ill have to be __ro-exainined subsequehtly . With a 
more satisfactory criterion of achievement (degree 
class) . 

I'URTHER DI::VE1.0PMr:NT WORK ON THE INVENTORY 

The publication, of an . art_icle_describing results 
from the second pilot inventory fEntwist le , Hanley 
and Hounsell,. 1?79)_ .created considerable interest 

amonq other researchers working in this, field. As 

a result the final research Version. of the inventory 
lias been used either in its original form or in a 

slightly amended form, in studies at the . Open _ .. 

University (Morgan, Gibbs and Taylor, 1980),._at the 
Australian National University (Watkins, 1982) and 
is about to be uised in Holland and Belgium (Van 
Rossum, personal communication) . 

In the open University study, meaning, orien- 
tation emerged as clearly as in our own analyses,, 
bat there was overlap between reproducing orientation, 
achieving orientation and styles and pathologies. 
The reproducing factor did not have significant 

loadings on extrinsic motivation, .It_did have 

loac3ings, not just on operation learning, but. also 
on the two pathologies, and on disorganized studying 
and negative attitudes. The thircS factor linked 
together extrinsic and achievement motivation, while 
the fourth factor was not consistent in the two 
samples used. 

As a result of bur own factor analyses .and 
those from the Open University,, it was decided to 
carry but a reassessment of our sab-scales. The. 
separation into sixteen sub-scales was designed to 
keep each dimension conceptually distinct;, _ _the 
separation could not be justified on the basis of 
empirical relationships. _ The later factor analyses 
made it imperative to see to what extent the _ current 
cjrouping of_items, either within sub--sc^tes or within 
four domains, coulci still be justified empirically. 
Thus alpha factor analysis was applied to data frpm_ 
the main study (N^22gB)_ and 17 factors were extracted 
(to allow for ±6 factors and the freedom to 
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rotate croaLuU by wiri _^uiili_tibrial factor) . Also a 
five-factor solution was produced to examine member- 
ship of domains, and repeatied for each of the six 
disciplines separately . The 17 factor solution 
produced.few identi fxabie .groupings of items, so 
Table 4.5 summarises the factors from the 5 factor 
solutions . 

Agnln the two main orientatibris were clear-cut. 
and identifiable in eye discipl ine , being_meaning 
orieutation and . r^^prodacing orientation. The 
clarity of the interpretation was blurred somewhat 
where a_ separate. style, factor. was created. (history 
and. physics) . Then the meaning briehtatibri cbuld 
be better described as 'deep approach put of 
interest while the reproducing orientation, with 
operation learning removed , was more identifiable 
^ith a surf ace^ instrumental approach. Conceptually 
it was . this distinction which had been expected, 
Operatibh learning, withits emphasis on a cautious, 
logical, controlled, approach cioseiy reliant on 
fact and detail, should nbt necessarily become a 
surf aceins trumental strategy. It was thus. re- 
assuring, to find some empirical support for this 
distinction. 

The thirca main factor again differed from the 
achieving orientation described previously. _ Pre- 
viously it was found that disorganized study, methods . 
and negative attitudes were linked, while achievement 
motivatibn was associated with both strategic 
^gP^pcich anc3 extrinsic motivation. In.these analyses 
the .first two held together in mbst analyses, but 
::buid be separated into distinct factors. The 
motivational sub-scales could also be found as 
distinct factors, but mbre typically they were 
y^o^PGd in the ways shown in Table. 4.5. An examin- 
ation of these together with earlier analyses, 
^.^^^"^^.^^ "^^^t. .'nori-academic/ groupings contain 

two components .- the rejection of academic _ values 
and, in some students, an endorsement of alternative 

social , aesthetic or sporting . It. may 
thus be necessary to describe motivation in terms 
of four distinct sub-scales: achievement, extrinsic, 
intrinsic and social. Again in some analyses 
'academic motivation*, the combination of achieve- 
ment motivation and intrinsic niotiyatipn^ was also 
.^.elated _to strategic, approach . _ This combination 
was commonly associated with elements of both deep 

surf ace approaches [- thus describing the 
separate /achieving orientation* found previously. 

It thus seems that there are perhaps four 
distinctive orientations to stuc3ying which can be 
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Table ^.5 SWRY OF ITEH FACTOR i\L!SES 



Groapingsof English History Economics PsycHology Phys' 

(N=282) (209) m m) (357) 



M' 



itcadeiiiic'lotivatioii 
(AH_+ IH) 
liistruiDOiital Hotovatiun 



(;IUE}|) - - X 

krAodeniic Motivation 

(H:iK*-IH) ^ ^ ^ 

* C = inaxfi score on IH subscale (16) 



Heading Orientation . 
""+a>RI + UE) S X X X A 



Reproducinc Orientation 
(SA + IP.+ FF + SB) 

(alsoOL) I 1 ^ \ 

\'pi]-Acat!oiiiic Orientation I ^ X X X 
(DS + NA + CL) . 

(also "iH and 4H) f^^^^tors) 
llolist Style 

(CL + CL) X X 

$m\Ut Style 

(OL + IHj ^ 
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j^K^^'ntif ied oiupiricaLLy from the inventory and that 
these orientations arc associated with characters- 
is tic forms of motivation, as Biggs has suggested: 



Oriciicacioil >Iotivati bh 



Meaning nriciitatioh 


Intrinsic 


(i)A + CL + iU + UE) 


( :m) 


ROpruUiicihg Oriohtatidn 


Lxtrinsic and/or Fear 


(SA + IP + l-i- f- SB) 


if Failure (EM) 


Ac Ii loving Orichtiatioh 


Al hievement 


(;>J^i + IM + ST) 




Non-Ai:aUem ic Orientation 


Low levels of intrinsic 


(DA + MA + CL) 


combiiied with high ex- 




trinsic and/or social 




motivation 



These orientations correlated with academic progress 
• .6 • .Consistently the highest 
y^l^^s are shown . with the non-academic and .achieving 
orientations. There is a subject area difference 

"i^^"^^i^9 P?:i§Dtatign to be more _ effect ive. 
^nd reproducing orientation (and serialist style) to 
be more heavily penalized in arts than science. 

.^olist style is unrelated to achievement in any 
discipline, as is the serialist style in science and 
social science. 

In parallel to these analyses of the final 

rese£.rch -:srsion, wdrk has also been progressing 
^i*^^ shorter inventory of 30. items. This 

was devised . initially, for ase in a book (Eritwistle, 
i^Sl) to il lustrate the type of scales available. 
For this purpose some of the items were slightly 
altered. to make it appropriate for sixth^f ormers 

{16 - 18 year olds) . The availability of this 

version of the inventory has allowed a pilot study* 
to be carried out in one school with a small sample 
of 51 pupils taking 'A' level (18_4-) examinations. 
Table 4.7 shows the mean scores of pupils with the 
^^S^^^st and lowest 'A' level performance on the 
shortened scales . 



*._We_are grateful to.Sean O'Conaill of Ldrettb School 
in Coleraine for collecting these data. 
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English tlistofy Economics Psychology Physics Engineering 
Orientation/Style lN=282) {W] (550) (402) (357) (508) 



23 11 24 20 17 U 



ft 
p. 

n 
ft. 

< 



Reproducing -35 -35 -24 -U -26 -23 ^ 



2J 24 38 38 40 28 ^ 

Non-Academic ^36 -39 -37 -44 -40 g 

0) 

n 

Holist -02 01 -02 -00 -08 -06 jj 
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Tablu 4.7 MI'^VN SCOW-S OK I'UiMI.H ?ITH HIGH OR LOW 'A' LEVEL 

GrUDi::s ON siibRT 'approaches TO studying'inventory 



Science Arts 
Or i uiicac ion/Scyto . . 

High. Low High tow 





(N= 


=5) 


(7) 


(11) 


(8) 


Meaning Orieritatibri 


15. 


.4 


12,4 


14,8 


11,8 


^^*rP^^'*^'r^ciiig Orientation 


15. 


.0 


12-9 


14,0 


16,4 


Achievii\^. Orientation 


15. 


,2 


12,4 


14.4 


6,6 


Hoiist Style 


13. 


,0 


11,9 


14,1 


13,0 


Serialise Style 


16. 


,6 


12,4 


13,1 


14,6 



was encouraging to find, even in this small 

sample and using a much. abbreviated invento'-'^, a 
pattern of results similar to those found v.. h 
students. Of particular interest was a .suggestion 
that reproducing orientation arid imprbviderice are 
associated with success in science and with poor 
performance, in arts. 

It is hoped that a schools version of the 
Published inventory will be produced and that in both 
schools and higher education, the results can be 
V^®^ ^^^-^?--^'3n^stic purposes , Linking this 
inventory to schemes for teaching study skills in 
schools and in higher education, (for example, 
Tabberer and Allman, 1981? Gibbs, 1981) it js anti- 
cipated that students could be helped to develop 
^PPi'bpriate skills and tg_become more conscious, in 
using those skills strategically to improve their 
levels of academic performance. Such implications 
of .the findings of our research will be discussed 
more fully in the final chapter. 
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Chapter Five 



PERSONALITY AND COGNITIVE STYLE IN STUDYING 



(Written in collabbratioh with Sarah Mdrison) 



By now we_have been able to establish clearly 
from the inventory data that students adopt distinc- 
tive approaches to studying- the _most insistent 
contrast being between meaning and reproducing 
orientations-. The question posed in this chapter 
is^hether these approaches can be interpreted _in 
terms of more fundamental psychologic 
The initial review sections introduce _ theories and 
psycholpgicai tests which were incorporated into the 
study reported in the second half of the chapter, 

LEVELS OF PROCESSING IN THE MEMORY 

Martr.- ini'^i.alli' referred to deep level ctnd 
:/arface Xevoi processing, _ cind the id*=*a_of _dif f erent 
levels of .processing is already well established in 
the psychological literature. on himanmem^ 
information processing. Models _ of . human memory 
have described_generally three distinct types of 
memory - a sensory register (which hplds_ircomihg 
perceptions only briefly) , a short-term memory (STM 
- which holds a . limited_ainount of ihfbrmatio 
to about 20 seconds j ^ - and a long-term _memory_ (LTM) 
which itself can be divided into episodic (storing 
episodes of experience) and semantic (storing and 
relating concepts) • _ _ 

Information can_be_held in store for longer 
periods by internal. repetition (rehearsal) and if 
repeated sufficiently often (overlearning) it will 
become a permanent memory trace, presumably in 



The early part. of this chapter contains extracts from 
Entwistle (1981) , l^^les of Learning and- Teaching , 
More detailed. descriptions of _the psychologic-il 
literature will be found there in Chapters 7, 9 and Id 
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*^.H^^9^-'-^. '^'.ll.^-i . Lir^^^^ss is_ what would nornially 

yt3_c^ilbd rote memorization or surface level pro- 
cessing. But much ihcbmihg information is reasses- 
sed and categorized in STM before, being passed to 
semantic LTM, This process is what is involved 
in deep level processing. 

_.it_cpmes initially as a contradiction of every- 
day experience to hear that we have a memory which 
^.^J^fsentially unlimited in size and in which memories 
remain almost indefinitely. The apparent paradox 
vanishes when We realize that the ideas which go in 
may not necessarily come out. .Retrieval from meittbry 
depends on the accaracy of a coding proc ess which 
the incomi information, will be. 
stored, .and hence where it is expected subsequently 
to be found. 

.The long-term memory has. been compared to a 

library,. to sets . of . pigeon-holes arid to a filing 

F^ystcm (Broadbent, 196 61. It contains what Lindsay 
and Norman (1972) call a data base of concepts arid 
records of events tied together w_ithin_ inter-connect- 
^^^J systems. Each individual has a unique concept- 
ual structure, although the linkages between concepts 
(which coristituto definitions) have enough in__cominon 
to allow effective communication of idea?5 ; Concepts 
arc built up by repeated comparisons of incoming _ 
.I^^^^'^^Ptibns or information with pre-existing concepts 
or linkages, between images (for example, the sight of 
a doq and the- sourid of the word 'dog'), if the 

system Is to be effective and_ recall easy, it 
is essentiii that the data base should cbntain_a_ 
-^^'^."^^^^.T^^^.^^^T. ^-..*-\^^^?ly_def and well differenti- 

^Jted concepts whic u .a Lso. carry a large number of 
connecting links with other cbricepts,_idea_s__ or events. 
'^^^"^ v^^^^l.ty .to think d I vergently . or creatively will 
presumably depend on t:!i.i extent to which the memory 
h:is developed a mult j pj loity of unusual , _but valid, 
-^-f ^connections . It v/ill also, depend . on the 
ava. • labi xity of approp r :.ate , perhaps leisurely, 
soarcii iueclianisii..- :. explore fruitful combinations 
of ideas. 

Another model of the memory has been developed 
by Craik and Lockhart_ (1972) . They broke away from 
the mechanistic, I'hree-bcx model by pfdpbsirig 
instead di f f ererit levels of processing . Memory is 
.s^en as involving a "hierarchy of processing stages 
where areater 'depth' implies a greater degrree of 
semaritic or cognitive ^ analysis '" . Recall of com- 
plex material will also be enhanced by systematic 
elaboration at the same level of processing (Craik 
and Tulving, 19 75) . 
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L:Laboratioii caa Uu suuii as developing linkages 
between. the new idea and previous knowledge and 
porsbrial experience. 

It is therefore possible to. recc -i-idcr our two 
iinin ^.tady orientations within theF>o u^-.dGls of the 
memory. Jin orientation towards unucrstanding (deep 
approach and comprehension learning) depends.on a 

deep level of processing and elaboration. R®P^^7_ 

ducing (surface approach and operation learning)___is_ 
more likely to involve overlearning by repetition at 
a shallow level of processing with kittle use of 
elaboration. ___ , , ^ , 

Our research .strategy has_involved translating 
constructs derived from gaalitative. analyse^ of 
students' reported experiences of studying into . 
suecific items of typical, study processes anci atti- 
tudes. We have fehea looked f orexplanations of the. 
emerging study orientations _ in_terms of psychdldgical 
tUro-.ios. I/"- is, of course, more r-onimon to extra- 
polate "psychological theories into educational _ con- 
texts, in the expectation that basic psychological 

processes will_be utilized wherever learning and 

remembering. are being demanded. _ It is interesting, 
and reassuring, to discover that . this . research 
strategy converges on a description of student 
learning recognizably _ similar to our own_. _ 

From the University of Southern Illinois , . Sclimeck 
and his colleagues have reported a series of studies^ 
using_an §ftvantQry of Learning Processes . jseeSchmeck. 
in press, for an_extensive summary of. this work). 
Their approach has been to identify _the processes 
identified most clearly in major theories of human 
learning and then to produceitems which describe 
those processes in relation to the _ "environment and 
activities of the typical college student". ^Factor 
analyses of these items have _produced four main 
dimeniions describing distinct learning processes - 
deep processing, elaborative processing, fact reten- 
tion and methodicai study. Examination of the indi- 
vidial items_shows conceptual overlap between . th^se_ 
dimensions and our study orientations described in the 
previous chapter. 'Orientation to _ understanding 
covers both deep and elaborative processing, but also 
contains i tems . relating to _ intention and intrinsic- 
motivation . ' Reproducing ' is made up. partly of the 
•fact retention' dimension, but is perhaps related 
more strongly to shallow processing__(_i.e.. rote memor- 
izing processes^*. Thf^. methodicai . study . dimension 




ies 



by a 'how to study 
* fBut see Appendix, cable A4). 
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inventory this area would be covered in partby the 
^^^""S\:ale of ^oryanlsed study methocas*> but also by 
' syllabus -bounc3ness ' which is within bUr 'reprb- 
dacing' domain. One major difference between the 
fchmeck inventory and our own {and. Biggs') is that 
it does not. contain either attitudihal or rngtiyation- 

^D.Qur analyses are. founc3 to be 
most closely related to .academic achievement. 

The similarity in findings does however indicate 
the utility of .attempting to relate our orientations 
to more fundamental psychological processes^ Our 
'-^^•^^^y^^^ have tried to distinguish approaches (per- 
l^^ps more markecily . affected bv the learning context) 
from styles (implying links with persistent indi- 
^i'^'^^l .^iffG^ences) , The factor anaiyses. did not 
allow this separation to be made clearly, but the 
conceptual distinction can be exploreci in relation 
to the existing psychological literature. A holis- 
tic style, the wide-ranging search for analogies and 
V^^tercbnnections_ between ideas, could be seenas a 
new way of . describing. a more familiar term - 'divert 
.^^"t thinking' . Similar ly seriallsm might be 
associated with convergent thinking. 

STYLES OF THINKING 

Hudson (1966) popularized the distinction be- 
tween cgnyergent_ thinking fas measured, fay. convention- 
al tests of reasoning) and divergent thinking^ which 

.Productive or imaginative rather . than logical and 
^n^lytical. Hucison used the simple 'Uses of 
Objects' test which asks for as many different uses 

possible for such everyday objects as a barr 1 cr 
a paperclip. _ Scores -depend on bbth the number of 
responses prbduced and on their novelty or statisti- 
cal rarity. 

Hudson C1966) drew attehtibh to thewide differ- 
?^^^^ P^^.formance on the Uses of Objects Test/ 
even of sixth-formers who. were all highly intelligent^ 
The inability of some pupils to think of more than the 
i^ost obvious uses led Hucison to designate them as 
•convergers', while the superaburidahce of uses pro^ 
duced by bther boys indicated that they could be 
called ^divergers' . The label, given depends on 
which test score was higher - the verbal reasoning 
test or the open-ended test, Hucison illustrates how 
wide the differences can be by quoting two extreme 
responses. Thes boys had been asked to list as many 
uses as they. could. think of . for a barrel. . Both boys 
were.highly intelligent, but one was a mathematician 
and the other was an arts specialist. 
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" Converter - KouLJiiuj wine in, playing football. 

" DiverHge^ - For storing old. clothes , shoes, 
toots, paper, etc. For_F>icklirig onions in. _ 
For growing a yew-tree. in. _For inverting and 
sitting on. _As a table. As firewood chopped 
up" As a drain or sump_for rainwater. As a 
sand pit. At a party for. games. For making 
cider or beer in. _As a pilay-pen for a small 
child. AS a rabbit hutch , . inverted_with a 
door out of the side. On top of a pole as a 
dove-cote- Let into a wall as a night exit 
for a dog or a cat. As.the base for_a_large 
lamp. As a vase for golden rod and inichaelmas 
daisies, as an ornament, especially if it is a 
small one^ With holes cut in the _fcop and sides, 
either for growing wall-flowers arid strawberries 
in, or for stacking pots, and kitchen utensils. 
As a proper garbage can or wastepaper basket- 
As a ladder to reach the tpp_ shelves of a high 
bookcase. As a Casing - for a_ homermade bomb . 
Sawn in half, as a doll's crib. As a drunT:__ 
As a large bird's nest" (Hudson, 1966, page 90- 
91) . 

Hudson found that a majority of convex --xers 

studied science^ while divergers mainly specialized 
in the arts. He also _ suggested that these interests, 
and the cognitive abilities associated with them, haye 
their roots in chilci-rearing practices. The type of 
responses made by convergers led Hudson to thegpn- 
clusion that these pupils were embtiorially inhibited 
and he speculated that this inability to express 

emotion overtly stems from cool, overdemanding 

mothers. Divergent thinking is clearly a component 
of problem solving, but logical thinking__is also 
needed. A combination of imaginative .production and 
analytic reasoning- the alternation of the curious 
and the critical which marked Heath's 'Reasonable 
Adventurer' - is often necessary. . . 

Orie of the weaknesses of the Uses pf Dbgects _ 
test is that it accepts both plausible and implaus- 
ible uses. Raaneim (19 74)_ has_develbped a 'cate- 
gorizing' test which avoids this weakness _by_ deman- 
ding realistic altirnatives . In this test the names 
of successive groups of three . objects are presented. 
In each group orie name is underlined and. the task is 
to indicate in now many different ways the underlined 
object differs from both of the other ..pnes . Raaheim 
describes thetest as measuring cognitive flexibility. 
It seems to be a concept similar to that used by 
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^^^V^*^..^.^ .^i J: . ( i}-^-^^!^) . cbtjrilLivc cbnipiexity - which, 
s'lso demands flexible alternations of categorizatidris 
but which is described by Bieri as a cognitive style. 
Rauheim sees it as an ability. 

The difference between divergent thih}<irig and 
convergent thinking isnot just one of different 
processes. There seem to be, as Hudson hinted, 
emotional and attitudihal cbmponerits. de BOno 

. !}as_ used the term 'lateral thinking* to. des- 
cribe, the alternative to Vertical, analytic thinking, 
lid likens prbblem-solying tg digging holes. 
Loijical thinking often comes to the point of digging 
deeper and deeper holes in quite the wrong place, 
l^t^ suggests that 'lateral thinking' is more likely 
to.be effective.- a series of shallow, exploratory 

^.°^^s prior to ;d(E;ep drilling V. Lateral, thinking 

seems to be closely, allied to divergent thinking, and 
de Bono sees it as being necessarily leisurely, often 
.'^.^^ving a dreani-likg quality where, the emotions, as 
well tis.thc intellect, are given free rein. 
Crutchfield (1962) suggests that 

"One source of original ideas lies in the ready 
accessibility to the. thinker of . many rich and 
subtle (emotional) attributes of the percepts 
and concepts in his menbal world andto the 
metaphorical and analogical penumbras extending 
out from their more explicit, literal and purely 
.l^y .i^-^i._i^eAtures. For it is . partly through , a 
sensitivity to such (emotional) and metaphdri- 
caJ Si^'^-^i'^.i^s that new_and_ ' f itting * cpmbin- 
a iona 1 nossibilities .among the .elements of a 
problem niay unexpectedly emerge*' (page 124) . 

These strategies. of thinking can be readily des- 
cribed in the termiriblbgy of the information pro- 
cessing model. Divergent thinking _ is . a search 
strategy which has a broad focuis and allows 
connections between ideas to be made, even when the 
justifications for the associations are not obvious. 
'^^^^ ^^.^^..^^^^P .^^ .^^l^'^^^.t i^f.9?"5^Mtipn encompasses 
.l^pth semantic and ej^isodic elements within, the .ETM. . 
The search _js likely to be relaxed, slow, broad, and 

^^"^^^^^ specific location in the information 

store. On the other hand convergent thinking will 
tend to be narrowly focused, intense, fast and 
limited to specific locations. This caistinc.tion 
between broad, leisurely, inclusive rambles through 
LTM, compared with harrow, fastj, and limited forays, 
parallels Pask Vs ciistinction between holiats and 
seriaiists, and seems to be at the root of the more 
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yeneral, butili^dcfihed, psychological term 'cog- 
nitive style ' : 

COGNITIVK STYLE 

Cocjnitive styles, like personality traits, are 
considered by.nost psychologists to be__fairly con- 
sistent, and lasting, modes of functioning : 

'•The stability and pervasiveness of cognitive 
styles across diverse spheres of behavioar 
suggest deeper .roots in personality _ structure 
than might at first glance - be implied ... 
Cognitive stylos may _entail generalized habits 
of iriformatibr .:ocnss±ng, to be sure, but __they 
develop in con^t-'iial ways around Underlying . 
personality trends . Cognitive styles are thus 
intimately ihter-woven with affective, tempera- 
meaLal, and motivational structures as part of 
the total personality ... 

cognitive styles differ frpm_intellectual 
abilities in a number of ways ... A^--ility dimen- 
sions essentially _ ref er to_ _t^«e cbhteht of cog- 
nition or the qaestj;on of what - what _ ki_nd__of _ 
inf ormation_is being processed by what operation 
in what form? 

... Cognitive styi^Sj in.contrast, bear on the 

questions of how - on the . manner . in. which 

behaviour occurs .. . Abilities, furthermore, are 
generally thought of as unipolar_^ . - (and) value 
directional: having more of an ability is better 
than having less. .Cognitive styles are {bi- 
polar and) value differentiated: _each_pole has 
adaptive value ... (depending) upon the nature 
of the situation and upon the cognitive require- 
ments of the task in hand" (Messick, 1976/ pages 
6 - 9) . 



Two of the best known cognitive styles . derive 

from perceptual tasks - Matching, Familiar Figures 

(Kagah et al, 1964) and identifying Embecaded Figures 

(Witkin, .1977) . Figure 5.1 shows an item from one 

of Kcgan's MFF tests which consists _pf a standard 
drawingand six or eight variants, one of which is 
identical to. the standard and all of which are 
similar. The respondent, is required to answer_as 
quickly as possible/ but has to make another attempt 

after each incorrect response^ There is thus a 

pressure to find the correct answer, but also to 
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decide quick ly- _( 1-^-? 75 1 _s^^s the situation as 

building up competing anxieties towards correct, or 
fast, responses. The average tinie to answer 
(response latency) is measured . and :?lso. the number 
oC errors; Two cognitive styles have been detected 
witli this tes t . Iint>ulsi ve people succumb _ repidly 
to the need to . identify, the matching, figure: _they 
choose hurriedly and make more mistakes. R6f le etirVe 
individuals treat the task more analytically and 
cautiously; they are more accurate, but slower. 

The second cognitive style has perhaps attract- 
ed the greatest_attenti.on , .to. item from an Embedded 
Figures Test (EFT) is shown in Figure 5.2._ Witkin 
(1^76; 1977) has reviev;ed. the extensive literature 
on the. use cf _this and other methods of ifeasurihg the 
dimension of f ie Id dependence/f ield independence . 
in . the EFT the respondent _ is shown a .simple geometri- 
cal figuro and is required to identify it in a com^ 
piex figure. The_ task is rather similar to the. 
children's puzzle in which, say, a 'hidden rabbit' 
Is discovered ^s part of the foliage of a tree . 
Some peopJe can. spot the embedded figure aimost 
imntediateiy : they are hot distracted by the 
surround inqs and are categorized as f ield-inc3ependent . 
Other people, spend much longer even with the simple 
items. Witkin argues that the different scores on 
this test dc not simply reflect perceptual skills: 
Like Pask he argues for the existence of underlying 
styles of thinking. Witkin labels these . sty les _ 
articulated (f ic±d-±ndependent ) und global (field- 
depehdeht ) , which seem, at first sight , to bear some 
resemblance to Pask/s descriptions of operation 
learning and comprehension learning. 

The articulated, field-independent style in-, 
vol.ves analysing and structuring incoming information; the 
gjobal, field-dependent mode of operationaccepts 
the totality of impressions. The problem of Witkin's 
description is that field-dependence is ah - inability 
to impose structure. if it is to be a style, a 
rather more positive r.xde can only foe inferred from 
incidental characteristics such_ as tendencies to be 
sociable and to have an interest in. other people: 
Field-dep»5naent students express this interest in 
people by being drawn towards courses, in the humani- 
ties and social sciences, and opting oat of courses 
in science and mathematics. Field-independent 
students, while found predominantly in science 
faculties, are still capable of success in other areas 
of study. This facility raises the question of 
whether these . students might be best compared with 
Pask's versatile learners, rather than with operation 
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ioarriers. But Iiurc wo run up against lack of 
empirical evidence;. 

From an educational staridp* .:-nt perhaps the most 
interesting studies reported. by Witkin .concern the 
teaching methods adopted by teach-irs of cbritrastihg 

cbyni tiye sty Id . It appears that., f i eld~independent 

teachers or lecturers impose a tighter and more 

logical structure oh teaching material than do 

*5ipbal' teachers . they also. prefer more formal, 
approaches to teaching. Witkin argUes that field- 
dependent students need pre^s true t information, 
since they are less able to impose their own 
analytic frameworks . Hence field-dependent 
students ought to be more successful with teachers 
who have an articalatod cognitive style. To date 
there is no evidence of differential success rates , 
but there is a clear, indication that students prefer 
to be taught by teachers of the same cognitive style, 
there is Lhus a possible conflict here between the 
approach students prefer and what is considered to 
bo nibst effective in helping them to learn. 



PliIRSONALiTV 



Personality- can be defined as "the dynamic 
drgani 2a tibh wi thin _ the ihdividual of those _psychp- 
physicaJ systems that . determine his .characteristic 
behaviour and thought" (Allpbrt, 1963, page 28) . 

'personality ^ is _ thus the broac3est of all.. 
It can be taken to include cognitive abilities, but 
t.hese are generally excluded , .Styles of whatever 
sort are certainly contained within, this definition 
and there are many indications in the literature 
that distinctive behayioural or thinking styles are 
a facfet of personality.. 

_ The descriptibri of persbhality, and its measure^ 
iP^J^t, has_depended on the identr'.f ication. of what seem 
to be reiativeiy consistent •common traits' . 

"Common traits are ..... those aspects of . p< . ^i- 
ality in respect to which most people withj > a 
9iyen_culture can be_prof itably compared . , . 
The. scientific evidence for the existence of a 
trait always comes f rbm dembhs tratirig by some 
acceptable method the consistency .i&. a person's 
behaviour" (Allport , 196 3 , page 343) . 



A useful common trait ..must . show the. consistency 
of representative grbUps of individuals both over 
time and between situations. Amajor problem is to 
decide how much consistency is required to provide 
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ovtctonce L\;»r.tlio i.-:-: i :;i oiicc' of a trait. .People's 
behaviour, of course, i.s ilovcr enCiireiy predictable 
L'roin situation to anot-iier: it shov/i3 both cbn- 

sUitcMicy ailU inconsistency;. Some psycholocjists have 
ui-.u.i Lliio tact to argue against attempts to describe 
[XMT.ona 1 i ty in tonus of traits, or even against 
Liyi-nq to measure it at all. tabctltny can. be. seen 
as liinJting human potentialities . Bronbwski (1965) 
hvii: rounUoU on these critics and asked them . a. seri or. 
oi awkward questions about human predictability. 



"(If) a man does not want to be law-abiding; 
very. well then, it is time to ask him the rude 
but scarciiing question ."Do you want. to be law- 
loss?" Vou refuse to he predictable as an. 

;i jine is , . or. an animal ; _do_you aspire to be 
Unpredictable? And if so, are you . unpredict- 
able to yourself , the actor , as well as to me, 
I he .spectator? .Do you . base . your claim to be a 
hicif on the prdUd assertion that your actions 
are arbitrary? .( No) .. ^_a self must have con- 
sistency; its . actions, tomorrow must be recog- 
nii^ably of a piece with the actions carried out 
yesterday" (pages 13-15) . 

The extent of such consistency is ah empirical 
question. If important traits can. be measured , _and 
if these are also found, on the whole, to be consis- 
tently, related to a variety of aspects of behaviour, 
then their use in psychology is surely justifiable. 
But. which traits have proved most useful in des- 
cribing personality? ... 

Jung (1938), from his clinical experience, 
identified what he considered to be two fundarneritally 
different psychological types - people who viewed. the 
world in opposite ways -..the extravert and the intro- 
vert . _ The extravert, as the word implies ^ looks 

outward. His behaviour is predominantiy . orientated 
towarcis events in _ the outside wqrlca and hi s thinking 

is dominated by the. search for objective .tacrts. 

The introvert, oh the contrary, looks inward^ Out- 
side events are, of course, perceived but they tenc3 
to be judged by personal values and. standards.. The 
introvert Is thinking is influenced by, even obsessed 
with, -personal interpretations and theories , __ Jung 
S(jes dangers in both extreme ways ot thinking. 



"For as in the former case the purely empirical 
heaping together of facts paralyses thought and 
smothers their meaning, _sg in the latter case 
introverted thinking shows a dangerous tendency 
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.Uo coci'co t:\ict.i; inLO th<j slitipo bC its iniage , or 

.^9^<^.^'iTO . to unEoici its. 

phan tasy image in f rcedoni" (pages 4 81 -4 82) ; 

In Juncj's Lhcpry the extraverted and introverted 
Lo:.uleiiciei3 arc both . present in every poison. 
Whichever characteristic becomes dqiidnant_ ^ a per- 
son's behaviour and conscious thought, its opposite 
continues to bo roprcsdhted in the unconscious ds 
the s4^^dow, and is thought to have a. continuing 
effect on the devetopn'.cnt of personality. 

in writing ^"ibbut personality theories^ Jung 
i'^inted out that the choice of . a particuiar type of 
theory, or an eniphasis within that theory, was in 
P^^^t ^ 1:^9 1 ion of the theor is ts ' s own personality. 
Thus Jung's theory, with its description of extra- 
version and introversion in terms of ways of 
■ ^■^■^ inking , perhaps reflects Jung's ov/n admitted . intro- 
voL'slon. llo was not much cohce.rned with outside 
^■vohts. in contrast Hysenck (19651 has provided 
dcscripLions of extraverts and introverts which 
stress differences in be^i aviour . 



"(The typical extravert is) sociable, likes 
parties , has many friends , needs to have people 
to . talk to, and doos not like studying by him- 
self, ile ves excitement , takes chances , 
often Stic. lis neck out,. acts on the . spur of 
the . moment , and is generally an impulsive 
individual ... The typical introvert , p the 
other hand, is a quiet retiring sort of person, 
introspective, fond of books rr?.ther than 
P^PPl^A. is reserved and distant except with 
intimate friend?. _ He. tends to plan ahead, 
"looks before he leaps " , anci caistrusts the 
impulse of the moir..Tnt" (pages 59-60) . 

Eysehck and Cattell have both used _ personality 
inventories anc3 factor, analysis in the attempt to 
determine which general traits are most useful in the 
^§scription of personality. Both of them were 
students of Cyrii Burt who had investigated aspects 

of children 's personality in 1915 . Burt__( 1965) 

claimed to have originally identified, a .general fac- 
tor of emotionality, and later described two signifi- 
cant bi-polar factors, one of which appe to have 
been extraversion/introversion , while the other 
described the contrast between optimistic and pessi- 
mistic outlooks on life. 

- -Cattei 1 (1965) has identified sixteeeh cliffereht 

traits, but these overlap to some extent. A 
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PersuiuiLiLy and Cognitive Style in SLudyihcj 



u iiiip li 1. icU ac'^UM I [>t i on oi ihc^ie Lraits reduces the 
II umber Lo five : un:-: Le Ly / . 

luindednesij , radicc.i 1 ..sm, -md conseienLipusnc:3s or 

inorai ^'onven Liona 1 a. . i:ysenck's research has con- 
v-enlratud on Llie firs^ t:.-;o oi these diniensibhs. He 
li.u.; also dcscrtbcd the second Lwi^ ■ ■ li.Ls, although 
hi» uri«j:nalLy idenlLt.ied these ;i. 'ial atti'.udes' 

(i;ysenck, 197Q) . L:ysenck ' s . moLi ■ ■ n t per son n li ty _ 

inventories (Kysoiick and bJyscnck, .! n>'J) now also con- 
tain a psychuticism scale .(asocial or antisocial 
litorality) and a lie. scale which measures the tendency 
jive conventional responses. At this, descriptive 
level, there is . a <jood agreement between the two 
theories, Dut IJyscnck sees extraversion and what, he 
calls nearoticism (siiui lar to cjeheral emotionality} 
as :nacli_incro basic than the other descriptions of 
personality . - 
liysenck. assesses levels of extrayersibh and 
IK' Urol 1.C i stn th rough personality . inventories v;Hich are 
built up rrum a series of questions. KacJi ousscion 
is an index of one particular per sonalit - trad h, and 
is chosen only after it has been, proved, to discrim- 
i nci te bet we e n <-j r o up s o f pc op Ic wh o are k how : i t b 
exhibit extravcr ted _or introverted patterns of 
beiiaviour . Respondents are asked to reply *yc^' >v 
'no' to questions such as 

Can you put your thoughts into words quickly? 
;\re yoa mostly quiet when you are with other 
people? 

Are you an irritable person? 

Are you troubled by_ feelings of inferiority? 
Have you ever been late for an appointment or 
v/ork? 

Do i sometimes boast a iittie? 



Answer;" yes* to the first question . and. ' no ' to 
the se -ruestibh are indications of extraversion. 

The ne. . t; .■ .uestxons suggest aspects cf neurbtic- 
ism, while ti.^ final two items are p.^rt of a 'lie* 
scale designed ho l-sct people whb aire trying to 
present- themselves un a favourable 1- 'it . .Con-_ 
siderable care and ingenuity goet: ±nz the design, 
of these per soni. x/ ty inventor ies , and the stre^ngth 

of the various tr.=[its is determine!, by _ thci number 

of responses given in the ' cxtravertc-d ' or 'neurotic' 
directions . . Although a . per con ' ^..response to any 
individual item may be affected by '„he wording, or by 
tht.ir mood _ at _ the time , their bverail score bn say 
25 items remains, fairly consistent over time, at 
leas' ambhq adults. 



Tc r:;»>n.i 1 i L y and Coijiiitive J^tylo xii SLuUyihtj 



A C-Mji:.; i ,Um .ili U' i i i roli i.Lt'JL\:i' Ij.is builL up 

"^^^ ^''^P'^^r'L^^ lJorsc.)iuiii Ly i.n rcLaL.i.- nuLh ho 
;.:i.LKl<jn Ls ' acaUoiiiic pc r foriitance ailU Lo ciidico bf 
i^iiU jclct -ii-ua (sec Ln twist 1g and VVilson, 19 77) . It 
i;ooM ; as if LiU.rvWcrLs Lond.to .bo more saccossful 
lifiuiLMiLiJ, bai ai; nUic::"iLcd in ChapLor A, this is 
[H-obably jiLf i lb 1/ iblc to bettor study habits. There 
are, howovui:, clear diffcMronccs in personality 
bocwocn i-, t udciyts in t-H H eren t sub j ec t areas and 
i'hcsc are presented d L ay ramina t ic:. 1 iy xn rtyuro 5:3- 



Hiqh 
otivation 



Luonomic volues 
toughmindea - 




HIGH 

ACADEMIC ^PERFORMANCE 




Good 

Hdrdworkinq 
introver ted 



V. Tenderminded 

\- Religious volues 
Gbcidi vdlues 
AeslHeftc voines 

Sylldbus- free 



Not hbrdwdrl^ihq 

Poor 
study methods 

_ . .Upy*_ 
optitude 



'A' Levels 



Rodicof 
Poiiticoi voiues 
Emutionolly unstoble 
Low mdtivdhdri 



I'u'urc 5.i Kda[it>nship hctuccn students' characicrlsiics, incultv membership, 
arul level o\' .icjdemie per tor ma nee (Adapted from Entwisile and Wilson, 1977. 

page 148^ 



The indication that cognitive sty lesand probably 
le.irnJny styles also difrer.by faculty reinforced • 
the dcciston to include indices of personality in bur 
ihve^: 'ligation of the more f undamer: unl psychological 
traits which may underlie approaches a.-id stales of 
learning . 
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IVr-MruiUty and -.inxtivo Style in Stuclyincj 



The rirsL step was to iclcritify yroups of stu- 
cicMa.s wiio iKKl aistincEivoly .different _prientahxons 
t.) r;(.,,iviiM. The second pxloL verr;;;ron of the 
ApproachL.^; to St:ad:,inei invenLory was used for this 
pm-iM,su. LToin the sainple or 767 Urst year 
stu^-ntii, t 10 were selected a5:i havihy the highest 
or luwe:5t 3coreL; on the sub-scales v/hich most 
cte.rlv mL.i:u.rcd meaning orientation and . repr oducxmj 
or L.-nt -ition. lor thlK- purpose the combined scores 
on dcc!) aoproaci. plus comprehension learnxng__were _ 
Lisod: Th-' dichotomy on each combined measure pro- 
duced lour 'iroups: -- ^ ^uAr-r^^ 

The 130 selected students were sent the thxrci 
version of the inventory tocomplete and were inyxtc. 
to take par- In the test sessions,. ...Seventy-two 
students a.;i:.:ed to participate and 60 finally came 
Lo the luilial Interviev/s, .In spite _.of repeated 
reminders, no others came. The distr.ibutxon^pf^t o 
GO students between the four groups xs shown below. 



Su r face / 



IX'op /Comprehension 



Hi-^h 



S trauegic 



Low 



Reproclucing 



Meaning 
iN.. = 15 



UhmbtivaCed 
N', = 21 



The terms used to describe the groups were 
chosen on the basis of the me. n scores on the xnven- 
tory- 'T'n r^mallest group_ (rt .producing) .were maxnly 
scilntists who showed a disapr intin^ .^eluctance to 
bo involved In the study, Th5 largest . group _.( yn-_ 
motivated) were paradoxically ,_yery helpful and co 
ooer^tive, yet their mai.. characteristic _was_ low 
scoros on most of the sub-scales and subsequcnt^tc^ts . 

The tests were given ia the order shown be-ow^ 
over a period of some 15 r.onths. Payments were made 

(n^e 



* This study was carried out by Sarah Marisbn 
Burkinshav;) 
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Pt^rsbhdlity and Cognitive Style in Studying 



.^vgry sLuUcmL wjuj cuiiiplet^d somo 7 hours of test- 
ing, spro.'ia over the 6 sbssibris. 



'St' s s 1 oil 



Tust 



Approaciios Lo SLiitiyihg Inventory 
(Tlilrcl Pilot Version) 



£nte rviews 



(a) Omnibus Personality luventbry 
(5) Matcliin.^ Pamiliar Figures (I^IFF) 



Metliocl of 
Aclinlnistrat ion 



Post 



Individually 



Moray House Advanced Verbal 
Reasoning (^aiA) 



Individually 



(a) Test of C.iCegorizin^ (TC) 
'-'^^^ 9^ Objects (UO) 

(c) Test of Generalising, nnd 
AbsCiractihg (TGA) 

(d) Embedded Figures (EFT) 



Sm^lT Groups 



Small Groups 



Spy Ring History Test 



MicrbcdmiJuter 
Individual ly 



The initial interview was designed to --^qL* interest 
and niotzvatxon.. it was essential th.. .ve: y studint 
completed the whole test battery, yet t^^ ^^knds on 
t..e students were very heavy. By estab^^sninq a 
persnnai.relatibnship_w:th_each student, b- provid- 
ing (optionally) information about test scores anci an 
interpretation of them, by explaining, the retevande 
and xmpcrtance of _the project, by enlduragemint 
throughgut, and evantuaily by offering a financial 
rewarj^for complccion_pf__the full set of test^rall 

^ n^^- r ? Y?""?.^^^^^^^^ ^^^^y throughout 

a period oi i:?-3:5 months. 

^ The tescsused_ are described below in sufficient 

measurern^n^K''^ of_each dimension 

measured can be ur ierscoo_d . The tests _c>:re - intro- 
duced withm five measurement areas or domains: 
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Personality ^^d Cognitive Stvio in Studying 



pc: ^.-iuna I i Ly , i cari* )li Inq abi 1 i Ly , cognitive sty l;e , 
covin! tivu I'icxibiiity and learning stylo. 

PERSONAL I 'I'Y 

Tho tost chbsoh was the Ornnibuc3 Personality 
Test (Hoisc and Yonge , _ 1963) , it had been 
speci i'ica I ly desicjned for use with students and 
contained s ub-scorcs . on 14 traits, several of 
which had, in the literature, been shov/n to be . 
rc.Iatud. to choice of sub ject area , and seemed also 
likety to be related to differences in. learning 
style > The traits measured are as follows: 



• '.. , :•::>'. - hi{;h scorers show a preference lor 

icieas racher than practical action 
they havi' wide-ranging; icademic 
iiitert^sts . 

_ - - > - 

.... c ."■ : ' *. ■ ' ' ■" ''■ - have a togit^al, analytical and 

cri \ i tral approacli . to problems , 
an interest in science and 
Llieoretical concerns and problems, 

jf.;. ■ - havo wide interests tirid irivoTve- 

ment in literature, music, 
pai nt ing, architecture , etc . 

:r":ri.,r'\: ~ slioW Colerance of ambiguity.,. 

enj oy nove 1 ty ; adop t f Icvibl*^ 
approaches to problems . 

•1 -tt'^^k - distrust control, and authority; 

are Eoteranc of other people's, 
con trary views ; prefer radical 
1 iberal th inking . 

/;'.;/'■.■ - reject convent i one: 1 rc 1 igibui 

beliefs and practices. 



enjoy .being with people and 
attending pafcte:': or social, 
f unct ions ; arc _Happy to j bin in 
discussions or talk in public, 

act on tiie.Sic.-^ of the moraen-, 
are ready Co .?xprcss their 
feelings; have an active 
imagination 
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Personality and Cognitive Style in Studying 

^'r 'jonal h' f k\;}\:' ^ . ~ •*^**^' sociiUly "alierinted or 

persoiii'i i iy cli s turbecl, having no 
stroiig reelings of paranoia, 
gliilt, or iriadeiquacy. 

/W/x/ . - do not see _ cI.Gmsetves as restless, 

teiise , an.:i bus , over-sen si tive , 
or liLgiiiy strung. 



.1 



- siiow friendly eoncerr for others; 
: are trustinj: .:c»iical; have ah 

interest ii; the community and 
social relatfopohips. 

~ ^i"'^*^*^^:^'^s in practi al tilings; 

value material possessions and 
facts; have a teridehcy also to bo 
author' ariin and conservative in 
out look . 

< ; ' 7 - have interests in science (not 

aesthetics) ; are calm, embtiohally 
stab le , and deny personal 
inadequacies . 

.'i" V - are attempting, to nr.ake a good 

impression (faking I'obd) ; are 
socially conventional, content and 
re laxed . 



.it is img^brtant to note, that some of these. 

personality . scales contain ite^s quite simjlar to 
those contained in bur Approaches to S'ti:ri''-''n<'; 
Inventory. There is, in terms of co:* 
overlap bet an, for example, deep ap, jbth 
thinking in trove rs ion and theoreti in . 

But the overlap is small enough to be: o accept 

the personality traits as disti.hcL . '. -^e _ 

theoretical introversion coi:i.--Jfcs with 
the .pisrHTonaiity con--^ract, particularly as described 
by Jung , arid tri'? v . -di ty of the other personality 
dimensions has also been carefully established. 

re;'.:^jning ability 

Tlie main test used Was the Mbray House Advanced 
?-'est of Verbal Reasoning. (Godfrey Thomson Un.it,_1971) , 
which _is a conventional ' Intel iig3nce ' test. It 
provides a scbre in terms of ^n intelligence_ 
v^uJtient with a mean of 100 for i:he population. 
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in .uli.l) : • ('":t '.'^'iu? r.! 1 1 iruj and . . 

AbstracLiiui v : : i'^^o, -.ab uiiud . A set of three 

words is pro- :* i ; ai. a.: t- 1 j^a i ves . arc . of f cred 

as a do:- -^-ip' . ' v/^;at Iho -::loLi: .^nds h^ve in 

V_or exaint)ip: Cti.; . ty 

Voluntary work; Hu mli 
in some peojjlc 



Jh each item the dlstx acting alternative responses 
contain a word ot similar meaning but at ^he same 
iGVot- of cjeiieralj ty, a particular, instance or 
example, and a nOn-cE-ienticil -attribute . The items 
are divid.ed into concr^'f^ and abstract cermis, pro- 
viding t ep::rato estxinate^ of the abiJ ity to abstract 
and generalize correctly. 

COGNETIVK S'rYLl!:S 



Fie Id- In dependence 

_ The . Group . L:mbodc3ed Figures /j'ast ( ±n 

Witkin et al, 1077) produces a single, score _of 

f ield-:.ndepei_denGe which repre^rents the total number 
of simple . figures correctly identified within the 
complex figureis (see Ficjure 5.2^. The simple 
figures are shown first, followed on the next page 
by the complex figures.. The test is in_ v.wo parts 
with nine icem^ in eaca and an overalj. time- limit of 
:-en minutes . 

R>: ^f jL^ctiveness/Impu lsivi^ ty 

The Matching Fami3±ar Figures .Test . was used in 
a form suitable for young adults (described :ln 
Messef, 1976). Two. scores were d"-rived_ ^ roTTi this 
test - the average time taken to make uiie firs*: 
response (which indicates reflectiveness) ard -.ih-^ 
total number of incorrect choices made (inaccuracy) . 



Cognitive Flexibility 

The Uses of dbjL.^ts test was used to obtain a 
measure of ve cbal . fluency (total nurnber pf use£') 
while the Categorizing Test provided an .indication 
of f io::-Lbility . Both tests have been described 
in ah earlier ?ecton , 



• GenerosLt.y; i"j.Lckinej 
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LoainirKj Stylo 

Pask (1976bj has used the Spy Ring History 

I'ost to provide indices of cbmprehehsion learning > 
'P^^-.-tibn learning and versatility. The test is 

n..jthy and inteiiectaally demanding. Students 
'^l^^. P^'^^^^*^^^>^^.t^.<^ctailed information aboii'. . the 
^^^.yolqpme-.'t of an imaginary spy lietwork operating 
w»tween several countries over a oeriod of three 

Y^^^s- Students have to. rote-learn lists and 

interpret diagrams to .work oat the cdmmuriicatibri 
patterns and make predictions about future develop- 
i"^rits. Besides the three . indices of iea-^ning 
style, the test also provides a score on 'knowledge 
of facts ' , 

__ . Because of the de:iianding nature of this test 
and the lengthy administration time, the_test was 
"^^.^.^^*^^'^V on ^"i .^ET microcomputer The .computer 

cori trolled the . appearance of lists and diagrams 
atul nlso calculated the scores, 

__ _ Students' reactions, to thi s .test were , on the 
whole, unfavourable. They found it di f f icult _ and 

^o^iny- ^^-^.^Y students resented .the demands made 

for continuous rote learning, and the results 
indicated that few students had coped adequately 
with these demands. Those . who found the test 
interesting were mainly studying science or 

^^3.^"^^^i."5 • .students seemed to finci. the 

type of learning required atien, and were df^:en 
uncomfortable with using the PET, _Eyen the 
scoring procedure seemed to penalize . arts. 
stuc3ents, . It. thus cams as no surprise that the 
.^^^^^ts made little sense. __The scores .intended to 
measure learnir-j styles had.weak and. contradxctory 
relationships with supposedly equivalent dimensions 
from the Approaches to Studying Inventory, In. an 
explcr^tory factor analysis Pas3r ' s test foritiea its 
own icjctor with high positive loadings on all three 
styles rnd on knpv/ljdge of facts. The c;\ly_ 
significant _ioadir.7r- elsewiiere v/ere on verbal 

J^^*^.^*^. -i-^:^ -P^ndence , and accuracy. This 
di.sapppintinc; set of relationships., which were 
contrary , to the patterns demandtid by Pask' s own 
descriptions of tho cons tructs , _ led the c'^st. to _ 
be .droppeca from ti.^ m-jin nnaiyne^i. It may hrj that 
oar attemptr> to pre:^e:it the test. i:-. a more attractive 



* We are grateful to Gordon Pask for making the com-_ 
puter program available ai.d to Phil Ocior for adapting 
it for use on the PET. 
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wav on tj.u mici iHMMniniLur iriterfcrcd witili the valid- 
ity of tlio test wiTich .has been used e f Ccctively by 
Pask in its oricjirial form in several studic j. 

The mxeroconiputer presentation rnay have misled . - 

studeKts i.ato believing they had learned _ the_mat"erial 
more throouf;)hiy . than tl .jy Had, thus preventing them 
responding to subsequent parts of the test. 

eiiARACTi-His'rics OP studi::nts with contrasting 

APl^ROACHhS 

The iiiain question being asf:ed in thl y-"-' >^ 
the research was whether students adopt! __ 
trastinq approaches t.-^ FJt'idyihg showed sqc /.lient 

differcneeB tn any of the more fundamental 

psychological cha- ^cteristics included in the 
study . The " t .analysis thus examined Che 

mean scores an lard deviations of the f^j'jr 

contrast in;j cjr ; sing ahalyses of variance to 

irdicate v;hetl Terences between the groups were 

statistically . leant.- With such small groups 

there a:.e a lai^ ..umber of insignificant 
di f fc-. cehces : The results were thus treated only as 
indil-ative and other rrialyses carried out. In 
lerms of personality, the_ first indications were . 
U-iat itudcnts high in meaning . orientation ha\v'._high 
scores, as expected^ on thinking introversion . and 
theoretical orientation, but alS'j_on complexity 
(very marked) and to a lesser extent on autonomy, 

aestheticism, and religious scjpticism. The - 

strategic group .r.-ere characterized by .high _ anxiety , 
less personal_integratidn arid a higher level, of 
impulse expression . . The .reproducing qroup had 
high scores on practical outlook, ard masculinity^ 
combined with low scores on t:hir:::irig introversion/ 
theoretical orientation, complexity and autonomy. 
The unmotivated group could only be described as 
an-esponsive and conventional. The remaining 
tests showed no significant differences , _althbugh 
there wai; a ragcestiori that high scores on meaning 
orientation were associate^., with .greater f^cilioy_ 
in verbal veasorihg and verbal .fluency.. Stydents 
with hicrh scojes. on deep/'.:bmpreherisior Iv^arning. 
showed a t^naency cowards . field dependence vvhich 
nearly reached statistical rlgnj f icance. 
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I^crsonallLy and Cucjnitivc : i: StiuUyiricj 



UKirA'i'i:oN,sii I IT. Hi:'rwi;;;N ai'PI^c)/u-iii-..\. and PoYCUOLOGTcal 
attr,ibutl:s 

The LjtliLj- main analysis irivblyoci Icoking at 
Lho cprru KiLl's of docp/surf a^To .ipproachos and.com- 
[jtl lionsi t >ri and 'j^^oration le. : rn i.n j . T!ib sLatistically 
a 1 < j h i i" i c L in L c o r r - 1 1 a t i on s Co v : 1 1 1 w i t n e a c ii of {-^ o 
variables; are i^hown la Tabic 5. i : 

Tile i^U s i. 1 c co r rc 1 a t i oris p r uv i do an in i 1 1 . ' 
indioation ot; Lhc oxtent to v/hich there may be 
personality cor rot a Cos of loarning styles or 
apprdaciics t:b studyinq, __The i:n; ros^ion created 
by 'rabl(> is Lhat, as predicto.-; c vies , rather 

than. api>t-(.)achL'S , are niore close ]y .isst^ciated with 
P^y^^^^l'^^Ll-^-^'-^.L.^J^Lributes, Stud\.- is with, higii. 
scores on comprehension tearnina Lend to have high 
scores on a cjrdUp of personality iiv:iits which relate 
to Lnterost. m ideas, , but they ali^o tend . to be .more 
r-ca^ly to cxproiJ^j iitipulscs and admit feelirigs of 

^If ^ '"^ V. ^: ^.^"^^^/.I <^*y A Ope r a t i on le a rne r s h_ave 

opposite set of personality attributes asscC' ated 
with ii:tor(> ;l. In practical, nbn-thebroticala'reas - 
They aisyj si'.iwcui caution (reflectiveness) and had. 
lower scoroF on tho abstract iter.3 v.^f the gerierali- 
zi ritj tes t: . 

To III", x sense of the ':otal set of inter- 
re la t ionsh . pii it is again necessary to carry out a 
.f.^ctbr an: lysis, but as there are variables anc3 
only 60 students tliis mai tivar 3 ate analysis has to 
be t re a t: j d a s e x p 1 o r _t b r y , _ r a t ae r t h an definitive. 
Given the small sample, . care was taken to include 
only those variables which could create factors 
(at least tv/o overlapping variables are necessary). 
Af toi- a sorie s of exploratory analyses with 
di f f ererit groups of variables , the clearest set of 
factors war- produced by. using principal component 
factor analyses 'vith rotation to oblique simple 
structure to th*^ set of variables shown in Appr^ndix 
Table._3. Six i actors had etyen values above an±^'". 

The i actors are mairily associated with the 
different jueasurGment domains. Thus . Factor s. I and 
II represent - mea ^:.tng orientation combined with 

positive "^"^ -tituae ; to studying , _whi le_ reproducing 

orien'iation is ..-.ssoc.iated . with . strategic . achievement 
r^ocivation . ;'he personality iriveritory produces cwo 

which brings togeth'?r complexity ^ 
autonomy , anc impulse exp.resston { ^ : optical 
inte.^ lectual autbnbmy ) , while the other i^ dominated 
by anxie cy and ^ la of personal integration . . CI: 
the remainin;? smaller factors one ^eems to describe 
the ability to soj • o intellecruaj and perceptual 
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Ol-l-p Approadi Cuiiipreliciision Leariuiii; Surface Approach Operation learning ^ 



^ Tiuiiklnj; I ni rovers ion (-ili) Tliin^inj; Immm (52) Pnictical Ootlook (38) Practi.:al Outlook (39) n 

1/ e 

_. _ _ ; ; "" iQ 

Tliooiotical (18) fetlieticLsiii (43) Thinking Introversion(^31) Coraplexlty (-31) 3 



Aestlieticisfli (31) Theoretical Outlook (39) Theorct^'cal Outlook (-26) Aestlieticisni (-30) ^• 



Impulse Express ion (28) Cctiiplexlty (33) MfacE_. . 



Generalising 
Reflectiveness (23) 



(t 

H 



I'erbai Fluency (2^) Impulse Expression (30) 3 

Tliinking . 

Practical Outlook {-2!) Introversion (-23) rt 

■a 

Verbo, 'Reasoning (23) 

iinxie.', Denial (-22) ^ 



Pc-Tsoiiai i try unci Co^jn i t 1 '^'o Sty le iri S' t udy j hvj 



puii' (.'tS, wli i U; ( Mi ' I i ii. i 1 iuL-t.iM- sjociiis to describe thb 
abi 3 ot Hudson's ' d i vercjc r • . _ _ 

1 ^: is, of course^ pairtiduJarly interesting to 
.^99^. >^"^*r i^-l-'^'^^E? .i^Gtw^ the. final four factors ancj 

seoroi^, ui the ApE:>roaehes to Stcidyinq Inventory. 
'I'hus Factor III auqcjests that fear of failure and 
y A9b-J trot t incj , linked to di so r-cj an i zed .surface 
approaclios to studying, are associated with general 
foGliricjs of anxiety, tehsehess and inadequacy. 
Fransson (1977) has. already shown that it is not so 
much a tliroatoning learning s itua tion which induces 
surface approaches to studying, as it is students' 
percoptions of that -situation as anxiety provoking. 
These find i;.gs could be taken to indicate that it 
may be as much studant's unc3eriytng general anxiety 
wlxich induces surface learning as the particular 

. con te:<t expe rienc/ ;d . But the direction of 
causali.ty and the effects . " previous experience 
cannot bo determined firv ti ci. ls L^-^e of analysis. 

i*'<^ctor IV -The ma/ v ^ ex-sona 1 i ty grouping of 

sceptical in te ' ' c '\t,jnomy. Its f ai rly_ strong 

^A^-ks also wit. ee class ar;d deep coinprehension 

learnincj a ro r*,;.^ 3t> i . ring , atthoagh the eleirient of 
disorganization and globetrotting is unexpected, 
■^g-iin it is clear that the general personality _ traic 
is reflected in approaches to sttudyirig (ah indication 
of syllabus-freedbrri) arid in tests of thinking 
(abstract generalizing and flexibility) . The ability 
^9 solve puzzlj-s links only with complexity and tne 
use of dv^iderice. The 'divergers' of Factor VI sv-.,ov7 
readiness, to express their impulses (as Hudsbh 
^^9u<sd) , but their deep apprpacht linked as it. is 
with negative attitudes, is not associated with 
degree class: 

Additional analyses were also carried out ■o 

identify correlates of high levels of academic 
perf of iaaricc . Overall it was clear that a deep 
prien cation , combined with both intrinsic and 
achievement motivation, were the attributes most 
*=9ns.istently related to deg class. However, 

anxiety was positively related to acaderfiic perform — 
ance among women. 

prav/ing toget]i(_i i.hc evidence darived from this 

part of the tnqairy, it is possible to argue that 
there aire uhcJer lying personality traits associated 
with the tendency to. prefer comprehension or 
operation styles of learning. It also appears that 
a deep orientation involves) at least to some 
extent, the abilities :to think both logically and 
f lexibly, combined _w-l th the personality chs.r.acter- 
istics described as sceptical inteii-^ctna t anton Tiy; 

o 7fJ 
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In spi to of a cu rC.tin circularity through _ similar 
items,, the arciument for personality correlates of 
styles of learning is still pressed, based on. the 
vo.lidity of the traits identified in the Omnibus 
Personality inventory. 

STUDENTS' PREFERENCES FOR CONTRASTING STYLES OF WR^rpJ^^ 

The next section describes an experiment ^ carI^ -j^j?^ 
but after the_test sessions had been completed, in 
which students were asked to. readf and answer 
questions on , three short articles - As P^rt of 

e-'<P.erimen t students were also asked to read and 

comment on four. essays. These essays were . suppos^^ 
to have been written by students, although in fact 
they had. been specially written to exhibit extreme^ 
of serialism and holism. The topic chosen was 
'Alternative Sources of Energy * , a title which was 
expected to interest both artJ=^ and science student^ ^ 
The essays were written to fi- as closely as possit^^'^i'S , 
the stylistic, characteristics of_ Holists and seria\j_^ ' 
as described by Pask and listed below. 



Compretiun.^ Ion l earning : 



Creates an overall pic tu re 
Assimilates ideas from, other subjects 
Invents descrlptibh schemes 

Uses analogies 

Has broad generalizations as 
hypotheses 

Relates ideas to everyday ex- 
perience 

Looks for alternative approaches to 
problems 

X^lob&t-rbt tirig : 

Inappropriate links between ideas 
Vacuous analogies 

The instructions given to students were as follows : 

"You are to imagine that you are the tutor 
responsible for this course and are required to wri^^^ 
evaluative cornntents on these essays indicating wha^ 
- u consider to be their stylistic strengths and 



- i^s 

Serialist character ^ C.^^^ 

Operation Learning : 

, _ .^es 

^SGS rules and proc^^ji)^ j^^. 

Gives details in. is^^i) ^ 

Keeps to brie topic 

a time 

Proceeds in stepwis^ 
manne r _ . . 

CiVes specific hypo^j^r 



Improvidence ' 

Insufficient explan^j.]^ 

of detail 
Failure to use comm^j^ 
principles 
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!rL^ inark each of them on a scale 
on which '9' indicates an oatstandincj essay and '1' 
indicates one which i^s very poor indeed. On this 
^'^^'^^^ . ' 5 ' is_ the mid--point which shoatd be used to 
indicate ' reasonably good': Your comments should 
make clear your reasons for allocating the mark you 
decide. Please also say which essay is most 
like, one you might have written yourself and 
which One you f ound easiest to reac3. '* 

The scunple consisted of 47 of the 60 stucients 
<^escribed in this chapter, divided as before into the 
four categories - strategic (N = 10) , meaning (9) , 
^^.P^°^*^ci"y i.^l'^^nd unmotivated (19), in marking 
the essays, the four groups .of students showed clear, 
and different, preferences for the four essays 
(Serialist 1, 2 and -Ilolist 1,2) , and also different 
marking standards which made comparisons difficult. 
'^'^•^ .V°™°*^.^'^'''^ted; groupiWith_ low. meaning an repro- 
•-l^Jcing scores, v/cre least critical,, awarding much 
nUgher marks without any clear preference for holist 
Ct>r serialist essays; they. _ markeca Serialist 2 highest 
and Serialist 1 lowest. The reproducing group found 
^^^^ ^^^^^*^..^.^says relatiyely unsatisf actory , . and 
'^J'^^ve their highest average mark most clearly to 
Serialist 2i The meaning group olsb preferred 
^f^^^l^^t 2, but rated Hglist 1. almost as highly.. 
Finally the strategic group, with high meaning arid 
reproducing scores, were the most critical group 
^P^^ticularly of Serialist 1) , but marked both holist 
..essays more favourably than the serialist essays. 
'^^^ ^^T^.^^^y Pattern of the four groups is summarizeca. 
in__Table 5.2 together with their indications of which 
essay they found easiest to read and which was most 
like their own style of writing. ■ 

_ In this . small-scale exploratory study it was riot 
expected to find clear-cut differences between the 

y^°»jps. It appears that one. of the essays (Serialist 

1) was too extreme, in its style for most of the 
students, and another was generally thought to.be the 
best_ (Serialist 2) . However, if the high ratirig for 
Serialist 2 is discounted, the two groups with_high_ 
comprehension scores (groups 1 and. 2) show. consistent 
preferences for. holist. essays. The urimbtivated 
groap show in this analysis, as in earlier analyses, 
no clear pa t tern . 

Some indication of students' reasbris for 

one or other style of writing was found 
^^rnpng their comments .on the essays. -For example, the 
reproducing group Indicated their preferences for 
the serialist essays by saying : 
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"Very li? . .Some of the cle f irii tibhs , e . g . 

j!>-^yi<^'y ^ire n stiirt. iy necessary but a. clear apd 
suitabiy brief accounL or the current dileimiia. v. ^ite 
prbbinq arid detailed but avoid of being ex^ 

ccssively political or technotogicat" , _ 

"Covers most aspects briefly but adequately. Easy 

.L!-'..^'^^<J-_ P.Oi'^'ulations relevant and understanciable . 

Good beginning defining what energy is anci present 
ncods. Well organized and planned". 

The ccmnients they made agains t the holist essays 
included: 

"Too vague, too many cliches. Uncritical. 

Attempt shoaid be made" to lose flowery style and concen- 
trate on simple sentences whichare lucid and precise". 

"Clear concise, sty le ^ Topical, . Too much on 
backgrouna: Readable arid a lot of relevant points 
"^^ci^ .^^t could have gone into alternative technology 
in more detail". 

The studen ts who had high comprehension, learning 

soomec3 to. hc^ye. enjoyed the relaxed, conversational 
style of bcth lidlist essays: 

"Excellent. Included political analysis. 

Organized. ..tF.poz^ks with conviction arid Uirgericy. 

Easy to read". 

"Very in teres.ting and lively essay taken from an 
Unusual arid worthwhile perspective. Develops Ibgically 
and clearly. Last paragraph seems a bit out of joint". 

The 'strategic group gerierally disliked the 
serialist style, _but also recognizees that the holist 
style. was light on .detail: 

"Writteri as if to include ^_no. of facts. One 
fact after another, not enough general writing to 
make it readable" . 

__"Well structured, but certainly . not . to be read 
for pleasure. Not a. style. 1 like at. all". 

"Narrow. Ddesri't look at sbcial/erivirorimental/ 
political problems.. Too mach ma thematics leading to 
arbitrary factual statements. Dry to read, rid per- 
sorial cbmmerit" . 

."Good style. Pleasant emotive reading.... Woaid 
be _ lood for getting the poirit across to a difficult 
audience. Could perhaps do with more details". 

This exploratory study has provided some iridicatibri 
cf the ways in which students may differ in their_pre- 
ferred styJLir of writing. essays. _ Although some of the 
differences iiere may reflect little mbre than arts/ 
s.cience diyisions^ other analyses have shown that 
important . differences in style and approach remairi 
even within the distirict disciplines. 
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Chapter Six 



APPROACHES TO READING ACADEMIC ARTICLES 



(Written in collaboration with Sarah Morison) 



A QUESTIONNAIRE ON OUTCOr'lE AND PROCESS 

Marton^s original experiihehts oh how students 

approached the task of reading academic, articles 
relied dri interviews to establish qualitative 
differences in what had been learned^ 
learning) and what strategies stu^^ents had useci in 
tackling this task (process of learning) . He and 
his colleagues had shown clearly a link between 
ihtehtidn , process , and outcome . Students who in- 
tended _to_ understand were likely to interact with 
evidence and .argument, in relation to their previous 
knowledge and experience, and so come to a personal 
unc3erstancaing of the author * s cpnclusign . Students 
who were more concerned to answer correctly what they 
anticipated to be mainly fac the 
article concentrated .instead on question-spotting and 
rote inembrizatibri and often finished with very little 
grasp .of the author ^s arguJ^ent or cpnclusib 

Marton *s research methodology is both time con- 
suming and limiting in s It could also 
be argued that students are being forced to respond 
to questions in an unfamiliar way. Certainly in 
Britain , first-year students _would be more used to 
making written, rather than oral, responses to 
questibns. It was therefbre decided to develop a 
questionnaire variant of Marton * s procedure^ recog- 
nising that What was gained in sample s: ze. might be 
lQst_ in the lack of bppbrtunity to proUc: the levels 
of understanding and approaches to learning . 



The early part of this Chapter. is based on work 
carried_put by Maureen Hanley and Garth Ratcliffe 
andreported.in a previous article (Entwistle, 
Hanley, and Ratcliffe, 1979) . 
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The catecjurlos idontifiod in the questioririairo 
"'■^'^^^.^ . ^^^^^ G.^P:^^\tcU to bp less clear-cut, and the 
relationships coinnensurately weaker: 

.The main problem in developing this variant was 
^^U. 'V fording epr. the various questions on 
^?W^come and process . which auabled students tb under- 
stand what vas required without also indicating what 
tyP<-\^J-' ^^njjwe;.- was expected. It also proved ex- 
tremely difficntt to find a way of coding students' 
responses which kept suf _f ioiently close to Marten's 
^>ite<jories to make a convincing test of hi.3 findings 
on the wtdor samplo. A further difficulty was in 
^^^"diny articles which were general _ enough to be 
understood by studentr^ in a particular- faculty/ but 
dom:mdintj enough and dctaj led enough to present a 
sufficient intellectual challenge; 

After two pilot studies a final form of the 
M'^^'^stionnairo was produced and three articles were 
selected tis follows: 

(1) liurt ('971) - The.Mentai Differences between 

Children {^800 words). 

(2) Pines (197G)- A Chi Id * s ..Mind is. Shaped before 

Age 2 (3200 words) ^ 

(3) Iloyle (1950)- The Expanding Universe (3800 words) 

_ This version of the questionnaire contained the 
^°^^°^^^9..q:.iestions designed to cover level of 
understanding, previous knowledge, knowledge of 
det^iils contained in the article, and approach to 
learning . 

(1) geaer^Tl Understanding 'Write down what you 
have learned from the article. Imagine you 
^^^^^oirig to describe what the article was 
.•^"it^put to a friend who hadn't read it. What 
woutd you say?* 

(2) Attitude Statements (including an index of 

P^'^'^^^.^'^ J^nowledge) . 'Rate your attitudes 

to this article and. the ideas it cdritairis by 
underlining -one of EACH of the three adjectives 
or phrases . ' 

Interescrnq- Average Boring 

Ls'^-^^s ramlUar to me Average .Ideas anfamtliar Co me 
Kn j oy a b 1 o Ave rage No t en j oyab 1 e 

(3) Knowledge of Details 'Here are some specific 
questions on various aspects of the article. 
Try to answer each question as folly as you'can 
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and wiiuro hocussary ^><i?l^in ybuir answer./ 

Examples of typical questions in this section 
are : 

.VUov are the stars, formed?. 

What evidence is there that the universe is ex- 
panding? 

Within. the "new cosmology" what is the ex- 
planation ol: the expanding universe?' 

tA) Ap proach to Learning . 'Students tackle. the task 
of reading articles or books in rnariy different 
ways, and with different expectations _pf what 
is required of them and of what they .should be 
getting out of their reading. How c3id you 
tackle this article? Was. this approach typical 
of, or different from, what you would do in your 
normal studying? ' 

P rocedure Groupsof students were iriyited^t take 
part in- the experiment.. The purpose of the study 
was explained in general tierms , students were, then 
asked to read the article _ as they would normally do 
in preparation for, say., a tutorial. There. was a. 
generous time limit with_ no pressure to complete the 

reading quickly.. Students could make notes, but 

coulc3 not use them subsequently. After reading the 
article . students were asked to complete a 'Uses of 
Objects' test to avoid easy verbatim. recall . They 
were then asked to complete the questionnaire : 

Coding Students wrote on average about 150 words 

in response to_the first question. .This was 

effectively a short essay and thus created familiar 
problems in coding the level of Understanding reached. 
The choice is essentially between, impression marking 
in relation to Marten's descriptions and a reliance 
on specific marking criteria. Since these studies 
were carried out. Biggs and Collis (1982) have p.ub-_ 
lished a classification system for coding the qualir 
tative outcomes of learning 1 the SOLO taxonomy) , an 
this has been used in studies, relating . approach to 
outcome , (Biggs , 1979 ; Schmeck and Phillips, in press) 
tn the absence of a classification scheme, simpler 
approaches were adopted^ In the first .study _the . . 
number of main points _mentionec3 was used to identify 
'high' and 'low' categories, but in the third study 
a more "effective procedure involved impression mark-- 
ing against the specific criteriadescribed by Marton. 
The coder made dichotomous judgements of the response 
against the following questions. 
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^^'5 a*. viLtompL becn made to integrate the 

presentation of the main points and/or .facts? 
.f.^-'S. has the student reinterpreted and re- 
organised what has been read, rather than re- 
catling points in the .order read. from memory?) 
(b) Ilaye^a_ _ suf ficient i . number of main points been 
mentioned? ('sufficient' being defined so as 

^-Q 7 ._ 



^. ^ ^^j. uKi±ng aerxnea so as 

o produce roughly a 50/50 distribution between 
ategpries).. 

(c) Has the author's mes_sage been understood? 
(cl) Are details (e.g. numerical facts, specific 
names) mentioned? 

The.sum. of the _ first three codes was used as a 

^ummary variable indicating general understa nding: 
The second question related to attitudes, and 
students responded on the three-point scales shown 
in the previous section. Question (3) contained 12 
specific .questions. These were divided into two 
groups for scoring: one group had. questions about 
main points essential to an understanding of the 
author's argument; the other questions concerned 
incidental facts. Each question was scored on the 
basis_of two marks _f or a full answer which was 
correct, onemark for an incomplete or partially 
correct answer,. __ The two groups .of marks were 

^^^^f ^^^^^ ^^^^ essential points 
and incide ntal fa cts . ^ 

... The final question again creates ^reat problems 
xn^coding. ^ The initial approach, was. impression 
coding into 'deep' or 'surface', but the last study 
y^ed a^similar procedure to the first question, where 
the ^ coder was asked to.make dichotomous judgements 
agains^_ a series of questions, three of which were 
indications of a deep approach and three which 
suggested a surface approach - 

(a) was there a clear intention of trying to 
^n^erstanc3 what the . author was sayinq*? 

(b) Was there an intention to integrate what was 
being read_with other. parts"of the article 
or with facts, or with previous experience*? 

(c) was there an intention to try to reach own cdh- 
clusipn__or make use. of own personal experience? 
Was there an intention to obtain facts or 
information? 

Did the .experimental conditions appear to have 
affected performance (for example, time limit, 
^rtificiality, consciousness of questions to 
be answered, anxiety etc.)? 



(d) 
(e) 
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(f) Was there an intcMitibn to moniorise or try to 
learrx by rote? 

Thesam of the first three ratings wasused as 
an ovarall indication of a deep approach ; the sum^ 
of the second three ratings provided a similar indi- 
cation of a s urface approach A ciifftrent coder 
was used for each article, but a sample of each set 
of - qaestionnaires was checked _ to ensure that the 
criteria were beiny interpreted consistently. 

This version of the guestibririaire was given to 
248 first-year . students from various subject _areas 
in two universities (N =_85K two colleges of 
education (82) and firs t-year sixth-formers in a 
further education college (81) . 

The articles proved to be different both in_ _ 
difficulty- level and ease of coding, _ _ There could 
therefore be no comparison between the. levels of 
understancling reached__in different articles : res- 
pohseis had to be analysed separate ly. by article . ._ _ 
Table 6.1 shows the mean scores of students in' the 
different types of institution, 

There are some marked diff erences _ between the 
univeroity students and sixth-formers in the college 
of further education. Note, for example, _ that_while 
on both the Burt and Hbyle articles the sixth-formers 
rate, themselves as. almost as familiar with the ideas 
as the students, they show on. average. only_0,^77_ 
inc3ications of a deep_ approach_ ( but of a possible 
3) , while the university students have 1.53 such 
indications^ The university students also have, 
higher scores on each of the three measures of the 
outcome of learning. _____ 

The intercorrelations in Table 6.2 are shown. 

separately for the Hoyle and Burt articles. With 

the_HoYle article, the pattern of relationships is as 
expected, with general understanding shbwihg a 

substantial positive correlation with the deep 

approach to learning (O. 45 ) and a negative relation- 
ship with, the _surf ace approach (-0.25). The Burt 
article showed much weaker relationships, as did the 
Pines_art:icle (not reported) ^ 

To check on the . j us tif ication . f or combining 
codings within_question (D athd Within question (4) , 

and to look for further evidence _of connections 

between uhders tahdirig and approach, principal com-, 
ponents analyses without iteration were carried out 
with oblique rotation . using the SPSS program (Nieet 
al, 1?75)_. _ Applicatibh bf the criterion of eigen- 
values of unity was supported by scree plots to 
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Tab IH i 1 M SCORES AND STMRD DEVIATIONS BY TYpfoF INSTITUTION AND ARTICLES * 



Coding Category (N) ''''' I 







Hoylc 




Pines 


Univ, 

m 


Coil. .FE. 
(25) (56) 


Univ. 
(36) 


FE Bniv. 
(35) (33) 


Coll. 
(57) 


(0.95) 


1.36 1.04 
(0.91) (1.82) 


L75 

(i;3o) 


.1.34. .Ii94. 
(1.26) (1.03) 


i;72 

(0.92) 


5.44 
(2.48) 


3.58 3.22 
(2.16) (2.22) 


9.33 
(3.96) 


154. .5.73. 
(3.70) (1.84) 


5.12 

m 




2.52 2.91 


3.03 


2.5? 8;33 




(2.00) 


(1.83) (1.82) 


(1.50) 


(1.75) (2.45) 


(2.45) 


2.19 
(0.83) 


2.32 1.98 
(0.75) (0.80) 


m 


.1.91. .2.06. 
(0.85) (0.90) 


2il9 

m 


.1.38 
(0.72) 


0.72 U6 
(0.61) (0.63) 


1.67 
(0.89) 


0.83 1:45 
(0;JS) (0,57) 


I'M 
(0.80) 


lil9 
(0,66) 


0.92 1.05 
(0.57) (0.59) 


0.83 
(0.74) 


1,20 li) 

(0.68) (0.75) 


.itlO 

(0.71) 


24.63 
(7.54) 


22.64 20.76 
(5.86) (5.59) 


23,83 
(7,22) 


19.06. 24.21 
(5.52) (7.27) 


23,56 
(6,90) 



0 



0 



a 

. . 3 

Essential points yM 3.58 3.22 q.^i n/, . n ^ 

> 

Incidental facts Hi ^ m o r. .... I 

0 



> 

Deep approach i.jg o.]2 n.?o aqt [J, 

n 

. ... _ -- H 

Surface approach j-iQ n.q? ]M n at i .a !! 



C3 



ERIC 



0 



Tabh- (i.i lN1'!il(i;OI(l{ElinONS BETjEEN THE HAIN CODll CATEGORIES ? 

(5 
(u 
fj 

ID 





GD 


EP 


IF 


FH 




SA 


DO 




General liiiilersEancli 


tin * 

0 




15 


07 


15 


■29 


15 


Essential points 




* 


46 


11 


32 


-25 


29 


Incidental facts 


19 


53 


I 


08 


li) 


-06 


08 


Familiarity 


20 


07 


05 


it 


i? 


-08 


03 


Deep approach 


11 


19 


27 






-40 


n 


Surface approach 


-05 


07 


12 


04 


07 






Uses of objects 




21 


-0§ 


11 


t3 


-01 


it 



Notes: Correlations above the diagonal refer to the joyie article (S ~- 96); those below the 
diagonal refer to the Burt article (N -87). 



Coffelations significant at the 51 level tee r = 0.20 (Hoyle) and r - 0.21 (Burt). 
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auyyest that five rdctors should be extracted. 
These factors accounted for 6 3^.of the variance, on 
averacje. These five factor solutions were not al- 
tocjether satisfactory, ds the cpmponents of general 
undorstantUny and approach to learning tended to be 
associated. together in rather different combinations 
tor the^ different articles^_ The connection between 
approach and level of. uncaerstanding can, however, be 
soen_clearly in the three-factor solution of the 
responses to the iloylc article isee Table 6 3)- 
Factor I combines the. three indicators of general 
understanding and both detailed knowledge variables 
with the first two criteria for identifying the deep 
approach. Factor. Ill shows its high loading on 
memorisation, which is_ associated with a tendency not 
to look for meaning, and a failure to mention the 
main- points when asked for a summary. Factor II 
shows a greater weighting on those variables relating 
to facts .(With the rather Important exception of 
•incidental facts'). 

Table 6.3 FACTOR I:OAI}INCS FOR THE HOVLE ARTICLE 



Codihj4 Categbri.cs 



Factor toadirigs 



Ceherai 

uncle rs tandirig 



De taL led 
knowledge 

Previous 
knowledge 

Deep 

approach 



Surface, 
approach 



.Integration 
Main points 
Understanding. 
Factual details 

Essential points 
Incidental Facts 

Fami liarxcy 

^9°^ins. for meaning 
Use of experience 
Relating facts and 
cone lusion 

Hooking for information 
Situational anxiety 
Mcnior izac i On 



t 


II 


III 


61 




-4 3 


52 


21 


-54 


64 




-43 




27 




73 


48 


-24 


43 







26 
37 



-32 



32 

3d 
40 



-56 
-51 



48 
20 
68 



Decimal points and loadings below 0.20 omitted. 

At least with the Hoyle article it was possible 
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to_dembhstrate the prcdicCod links . between the 
approach to learning and both the level of under- _ 
standing reached and the extent of relevant knowledge 
retaineci. _The value of keeping each index of _ 
either approach or outcome separate Jas opposed to 
Marten's method of accepting any of three indicators 
as sufficient to categorize as overall deep or -sur- 
face) was clear in. the fuller interpretation of the 
relationships which becaitie possible. 

STUDENTS' COMMENTS ON APPROACH TO LEARNING 

Besides the . quantitative analysis ^ it was also 
possible to examine qualitatively the comments made 
by students about their approaches to learning._ In 
many of the answers the distinction between, 'deep* 
and 'surface' came through clearly, and in ways 
which paralleled Marton.' s . own examples of students ' 
coimncnts (see Marton S Saljd i976a, p, 9). . 

Consider, for example , the fbl lowing extracts 

in relation to the coding instructions. What 

approach has each of these students adopted? 

St udent A "Whilst reading the article,.! took 

great care in trying to understand what the author 
was getting at, looking out for arguments anc3 facts 
which backed up the arguments I found myself 

continually relating the_ article to personal ex- - 
pcriehce, and this facilitated my understanding of 
it ... The fact of being asked questions on it 
afterwards made my attention more intense." 

Student B "In reading the article I was looking 

but mainly for facts _ and. excunples . I. read the 

article more carefully than I usually would, taking 
notes, -knowing. that I was_ tp_answer questions about 

it. I thought the quostions would be about the 

facts in the article . . This did influence the way 
I read; I tried to iramorize names and figures 
quoted etc . " 

Student C "I tried hard to concentr.ate _-_ too_hard , 
therefore niy attention seemed to be on 'concentration' 
rather than reading, thinking , interpreting , and 
remembering, something, that I finci happening all the 
time I'm reading text-buoks." 



St ud e nt D "I read it in a .casual interested . 

manner, not being influenced by the fact that I was 
to be questioned, mainly because I did not expect 
the questionnaire to ask for any details from the 
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arEiclu. _ CUiuicHjUuilLly i read it with impartial 
j-pterest ~ extractincj the underlying meaning bat 
letting facts and examples go unhiBeded." 

Although those are selected extracts chosen to 
demonstrate particular types of answer , many of the 
^9P.li^.s _ followed Marten 's examples so closely that 
it seemed almost as if the students must have read 
about His ideas be f ore - but they had not . 

Using Marton's approach to coding (i,.e; accept- 
ing one 'symptom* of the approach as a sufficient 
•i:"^-^^«-'!tipn) / students A and D woulc3.be classified as _ 
having adopted a _ ' deep ' approach, while B arid C would 

be coded as * surf ace • . Yet students A and D have 

clearly adopted very different approaches; In each 
of onr studios there has beori a distinct group of 
students who look fpr_meaning but_;do not. interact 
with the article, relating facts to cdriclusibri. 
't'^^is group has boeri labelled__^de'^ passive* to dis- 
^ringuish it from the ' cieep active* approach shown by 
student A. 

One interesting point about the .two. students who 

adopted tlio surf ace . approach is. that both of them 
recognised that their approach had been rathe in- 
effective. A later question asked 'Were you satis- 
fied, with your performance (in answering the_questions) ? 
to which student B replied: "I feel that some of my 
answers are. vague and need more detail I made the 

mistake of trying to retain everything^ rather than 
j^st the important features." .There is. at least a 
hint here of. the possible advantages of helpirig 
students to become more consciously aware of their 
approaches to stuciying.. The use of the questionnaire 
proved fruitful, everi though only brie of the articles 
seemed to be fully effective. It has provided 
evidence which, in conjunction with findings from the 
'^PPi^baches to studying inventory^ has helped to 
elaborate the concept of 'approach to learning' as 
originally outli-ned by Martdri^ More recerit studies 
^.t. .Gothenburg iSaljdj 1975; Fransson, . 1977} .have 
independently confirmed the necessity to subdivide 

^^"-^.^^^PS. .^D terms of whether an active or 
Passive stance has" been taken. . Salj6^ described a 
'technified' deep approach in which the student 
looked for meaning without interacting with, the detail 
or the argument. . This approach, has since been 
equated with Pask's learriing pathology of ^globe- 
*^?°tting ' _pr ^ in less extreme forms , _ an. over -reliance 
on comprehension learning to the exclusibri bf operation 
learriirig . 

The possible connections between the differing 
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ca tecjbries of V^^^k aiid Mar ton were pointed up by th^ 
factor analysis shown in Table 6,3. . Taking the twc\ 
sets of categories together it seems likely that an 
intention to apP^coach learning_ initially in what 
Svonsson. has called a _hoiist (deep) or atomistic 
(surface) way will reflect, in part, the character- 
istic learning style of the individual . Thus _ the___ 

connection between a deep approach and. comprehensl or\ 
learning becomes inevitable , __ Similar ly operation 
learning, particularly, where time or interest is 
limited, is likely to become impirbvidence and so re-N 
fleet at least one component . of . the surf ace approacl^ _ 
A holist strategy (in terms of the questionnaire res^- 
pc^ses) _shouic3 l^e shown by an emphasis on integraticvj^ 
and on. the use of personal experience, while a 
serialist strategy might be expected to show a grea^^jf 
reliance on main points and factual . details . Up tcv 
a point, the distinction mentioned earlier, between 
factors t and Il..iri the three-factpr solution shown 
in Table G . .3 , contains this characteris t ic_dif f er- 
ence in emphasis . This analysis continues the 

pattern of results now familiar f rom_previbus 

analyses . The empirical findings contain hints . at. 
ways of conceptualizing learning sty , as distinct 
from approaches to studying.. But clea_r empirical 
separation of these constructs is rarely possible. 

_ In the study by Schmeck and Phillips (in press) 
relationships between levels of outcome (as measured, 
by the SOLO taxbribmy) were related to scales from tU^ 
Inventory of yearning Processes,. .They found that_ 
deep outcome correlated- 0.37 with ' deep - processing V/ 
butonly 0-12 with 'elaboratiye processing' |S 
comments that Marten's 'deep approach' includes "the 
search for personal meaning" which is a part of eia-^ 
borative processing. .But the separationin Table 
6.2 between two distinct, types of deep approach re- 
in ^P?ce s o u r V i ^w th a t t h e r e a r e con t r a s t i ng s ty le s 
in seeking understanding - one in which personal 
meaning is emphasized, and one in which the. evidence 
is related carefully to the conclusions. .^.n S chine c^'^ 
scheme, the first would be described.as elaborative. 
prbces sing and the lattermight , at first , be though 
to be close to. 'fact retention'. But . there is a 
major problem in accepting this equivalence.. Exam-" 
ination. of the items within the ' f act retentibn^ 
scale (Schmeck, in press , Table 1) shows that the 
two items having loadings of above 0.5 are: - _ 

- "I do well on exams requiring much factual infor- 

mation'-' - - 

- "I am very good at learning formulas, names and 

dates" 
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irnUbed all but t^ items in 

the scale, are r explicitly or . impiicitiy , self-ratings 
of outcome: they do not strictly describe processes 
^t all. Indeed the nature of the items can be used 
to explain the differential correlation with levels 
of unaerstariding. The 'elaborative processing ' 
is truly a measure of . process - every. item 
describes a process, while 'deep processings^ contains 
•^^ ^fo^tunate mixture of process and outcome. _Two 
of the items in this scale (both with loadings of 
over 0.40) are self-ratings of academic performance 
*" "i ^P.weli on essay tests" 
- "I get good grades on term papers" 

__ _ _ Thus the higher correlation between 'deep pro- 
cessing' _ana levels of outcome must, in part, be a 
Result of having self-ratinas of prior iearning out- 
comes_within the scale . 

This criticism becomes even more. powerful where 

Schmeck report that "the most successful college 
students were deep, elabbrative, f act re tainers " , 
He comments that_his_ inventory shows higher relation- 
ships with academicachievement than some other scales 
of learning processes . __ In_ Chapter __ 4 , we used 
students' self -ratings of their academic progress 
^^^^^^ on essay grade marks) 

our criterion > In relating proce;;s to outcome it 

is essential to keep indices of process entirely 
^'^P.^^^te from criterion measures . of _ attainment , 
otherwise, the circularity so produced interferes with 
the- interpretation of how the various processes and 
styles relate to_ outcome. Only by a _ combination of 
conceptual, and- factor, analysis in scale develbp»ment 
can such circularity be avoided. 



ALTERING STUDENTS' APPROACHES TO LEARNING* 

S'aljo (1975) reported an experiment in which 
detailed factual questions about an article appeared 
tp_shift students towards a surface approach to sub- 
sequent articles. He also showed that guestigns_ 
^^^^t overall meaning moved some students towards a 
deep passive ( technif ied)- approach, without making 
an impact on the level of understanding reached. In 
pu?_q^estionnaire variant of Marten's original experi- 
ment we_had shown. how -the content and level of diffi- 
culty of an article affected the clarity with which 



*The research reported in this section was carried 
out by Sarah Morison. 
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relationships butwocn process and outcome could be 

demonstrated. Finally Franssbri (1977) had shown how 

interest or perceived relevance affected the approach 
to reading ah article. - 

These findings suggested that we should extend 
the use of the questionnaire variant of Jlarton ' s 
method of research by asking the student Volunteers 
who had taken the psychological tests to carry out a 
learning experiment in which both content and _ 

cjues tion-type were varied. The materials arid 

instructions were sent to the. 4 8 students (out of 60) 
who agreed to cbntiriue their involvement with the 
programme beyond. what had. originally been negotiated. 

Each student was sent three .short articles , each 

of _lust under_ 2000 words ., The . f irst article was a 

shortened version of .extracts from Hoyle's The Ex - 
panding Universe used successfully in the earlier 
study. The second was based on ideas presented by 
GeDffroy Aslte in his book Cameiot . and the. Vision of 
Albion which described evidence linking the histori- 
cal Arthur with an iron^age fort at South Cadbijiry.. 
The final article was a suminary of research on styles 
of learning and thinking, intended to have personal 
relevance to the students as it mentioned some of the 
tests they had taken during the previous year arid 
provided. the rationale . for _our research programme. 

Studerits were assigried randomly to two con- 
ditions. One group was given entirely specific 

questions on ideas or facts presented in the article. 
The other group was giyeri a gerieral question asking 
them to explain 'to a friend.' what, the article was 
about. Both groups were asked after each article 
to suggest implicatjpns stemming from wh had 
read, and after the final article both types of 
question were given to all the studerits. 

Both groups were also asked to ccmi^;ant on their 
approaches to reading arid how the questi ons asked 
had _ influenced their. strategies in tackling the 
second and third articles: They were also given a 
set of _self-ratirigs about each article to indicate 

to what extent, on a five-point scale, they were 

familiar with the ideas, found the article interest- 
iri9_Q3r dif ficult , were able to concentrate , felt 
tired., found i 1 lust rations useful , and could 
remember the main theme arid the details. The _ 
instructions to the students asked them to__read each 
article on a separate day. The instructions were 

as follows. 

. "Read this article carefully in your own time 
iri the same way as you would if you were preparing 
for an examination. Take notes if you would do so 
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normdiiy, but you will not be. allowed to use them 
afterwards. . When, you have finished reading the 

P^^ .i.t ^.^ck into the__ envelope together with 
your notes and reseal. it; Take a break of 20 
minutes, then open (the next) envelope and answer 

gu'sstions in it, putting the questionnaire back 
in the envelope _ afterwards . " 

The general question_was coded as before with 
dichotompus codes (1,0) on five indices of outcome 
describing whether or hot the student had 

^"siriterpreted, reorganized or integrated 

material 

"^^^^i^^^^/^^ .'^^ove average nu^ of main points 
^9} understood the author's message 

(d) used evidence appropriately 

(e) used irrelevant facts 

An overall indication of a deep outcome was 
<^^taincd by calculating (a) + (b) + (c) + (d) - (e) 
on a scale- of -1 to 4 (although no one obtained a 
score of -1) . 

The answers to the specific questions were 

scored right or wrong in two groups - essential 
points and incidental facts, while the ' implications • 
question was. coded on a fdur-pbiht scale. 

. Approaches to reading the first . articie_ were 

coded as before with three indices of deep, but in 
this case with four criteria of a surface approach. 
Criteria of a deep approach were 

* a clear intention to try to understand 

* f^t^^t^o^ tp integrate separate parts. 

* intention to reach own conclusion or to use 
personal experience 

A surface. approach wasindicated by 

* .^^5^^ . .^y _the antici form, of the 
gy^stions to_ concentrate on either. (a) the 
general themes , or (b) the details 

* through the article with likely questions 
in mind relying on memorization 

T^^_gy^stions about, changes . in approach when 

reading ^ the second and third articles were coded in 
ways which diistihguished various reasons for an 
altered strategy _ - in particular the types of 
questions experienced, the different nature_pf the 
article, greater or less interest or familiarity. 

In this exploratory .study only simple analyses 

coald really be juistified. Four main questions were 
c.onsidered. _Was there evidence that the four groups 
of students, as originally classified by the inventory 
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9 1\ approaches to sLudyiriy, were categorized in 
different. way^ in. this experiment? bid students 
show consistently in the dutcbmes reached for .ail 
three articles? To _ what__extent__did the student 
appear to be influenced by the . experimental treat- 
ment? How did students describe their reactions 
to the different articles? 

APPRQACliES AND OUTCOMES OF CONTRASTING GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS 

Table 6.4 summarizes, the outcomes and approaches 
of the four groups described in Chapter 5 - strategic 
meaning , reproducing^ and uhmoti.va ted - in term 
the percentage, of .occasions on . which .they had been__ 
coded into each of the categories. Th^ differences 
are distinct and to a large exten>. make__ggod sense, _ 

In terms of outcome , the .meaning-oriented group 
h^ivc the highest perceritage of responses classified 
as showing reorganization .or personal reinterpre- _ _ 
tatibn of the material and the lowest percentage of 
irrelevant detail, The__ reproducing group contains 
four times as many instances of irrelevant detail but 
is also coded as haying an * above average' huinber of 
main points almost twice as frequently. __. These two 
groups also differ markedly in the proportions of 
students who provide a *good answer' to the impli- 
cations question: . _. . _ . . .. 

In terms of approach , the individual indices 

differ in their discrimination between .these groups . 
The meaning driiehtated group have far _and away, the 
highest percentage of studentsclassif ied has having 
a 'clear intention to understand anc3 'an intention 
to reach their own cbriclusibh or to Use personal 
experience'. While the reproducing group do have 
the highes t percentage of each of . the three . inc3ices 
of . _ surf ace _ approach , the main difference is in the 
tendency to try to extract specific facts _ by __skimming 
Although the strategic group also uses this tactic, 
these students . apparently do so without relying to 
the same extent on memorization. The straregic 
group showed a very high success rate in understand- 
ing the . author ' s . message , combined_with very little 
use of irrelevant detail. Most correct answers to 
specific questions were given by the meahihg and the 
strategic groups , V7hi±e the fewest came _ from, the 
reproducing group. The unmotivated group did 
reasonably well on the general question, but were 
remarkably unsuccessful in recalling incidental facts 
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Table 6;4 PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IK EACH CATEGORY OF OUTCOS AND APPROACH 



Groups OoEcoffie 



Approach 



Iioph_-_ Specific Deep Sotface 
cations 



Interpret Under- Detail Good Incidental/ Uri^er- Personal Skiming Srize 
stood Answer Essential stand 
(S) Evidence Integrate Questions 



Strategic (12)5^ U 11 63 33 25 15 25 

- .- 49 

39 56 89 25 75 



Meaning (8)57 13 63 88 83 13 38 

3? 47 91 25 75 



Reproducing (9) 48 58 55 60 44 ij 78 44 

39 

53 83 33 78 



Unmotivated (19)50 . 84 34 55 58 42 58 37 

__. 52 50 91 16 68 
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EVIDENCE OF CONSISTENCY OF OUTCOME AND APPROACH 

Looking at the codings of the responses to the 
yGrieral question^^ it was poss discover on 

how many occasions, students were put into the same 
catecjbry for all three articles, thus providing 
evidence about consistency of outcome. This 
analysis could , of coarse , only be carried out for 
the 2A students who were given the general guesti 
each time. There, were five.codings made for each 
student ?nd thus there were 120 bccasibhs when three 
identical _ codings could _ be made.. By chance a run 
of three identical: dichotomous codings would be 

found qh only 15 occasions . In realitythree 

ic3entical codings were observed on 49 occasions and 
4 other times the difference was only a single 
.'.undecided code . There is _here_ considerable evi- 
dence . of consistency in the outcomes, of reading 
articles, even under cbhditibhs deliberately arranged 
to encouracjo change.. . . Nevertheless, it is possible 
to point to the fact that different outcomes are 

f ounc3 more frequently |56%) _l-nan consistent _ ones , 

and evidence of deliberate changes in approaches can 
be found in the students • open-ended responses, 

Evidence of consistency was already implicit, in 
Table 6 - 4. where - there was a good deal of . agreement 
between the assighmeht togrbups on the basis of 
inventory scores, and the. codings made. of the approach 
and Outcome in the learning experiment . The agree- 
ment is_all_ the more striking when . it is_ recognized 
that the. inventory was given a fuli twelve months 
befbre the experiment was carried but. 



CORRELATIONAL ANALYSES TO IDENTIFY CONSISTENCY 



Table 6. 5. presents the correlation .coefficients 
between the codings made of butcbmie. The stability 
of the vaiues_presented is low due_tp the small 
sample -(N=2 3 for each group;, one. student had incom- _ 
plete data) . It is .clear that .there are some marked 
differences between articles. The historical 
article showed lower and less consistent relation- 
ships with the oth^r two articles^, while the corre- 
lations betv/een 'The . Expanding . Universe ' and. 'Study 
Styles' were quite high and, with brie exceptibri 
] iniplicatipns)_ , _ consistent . It seems that the 
implications question . proved . unsatisfactory as 
students interpreted it in different ways in 
relation to the different types of article. 

Table 6.6 shows the extent of consistency be- 
tween the varibus measures of outcome derived from 
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Ydblc b.5 CaKKHi,Al\ibNS iiKTW SAME CATRCORTES OV 

OirrcOMK FOK nrFFKRKNT ARTICLES 



- . Hxpancling Universe ArEliur's 
Catuj-^orius Came lot 



A-thur's learning Learnirig 
Camoidt Styles Styles 



^y. ^^.^^.^. ^'^terpre tat Ion 
Main Poiucs 
UndursCbbU 
Used KvicJencG 
Irreievanc Docait 



11 


20 


-10 


OA 


65 


39 


-16 


26 


-08 


13 


40 


OS 


23 


24 


57 



K:s;sunCLal PoiiiLs -pg -13 

Incidoiitai Facts 21 37 

Imp Li cat ions -20 -30 —26 



(decimal paints omitted) 



the Learning Styles' article, for which a total set 
of variables is available for all 46 students with 
complete data. Given the uncertain nature of 
impression marking, correlatibnsbetveen different 
indices of deep outcome would not be expected to 
ri^c^^uch. above, say, 0.25 or 0.30. In the complete 
set of correlations some negative correlations might 
be expected jfpr example' between . indices of a deep 
outcome and both irrelevant detail and incidental 
facts) .In practice rather more negative corre- 
lations emerged, than. anticipated: 

The highest positive correlations came between 
three of the c3eep_outcome categories (main points, 
understood and used evidence), as was hoped, but it 
was not^expecced to find_such high correlations be- 
tween these categories, and 'irrelevant detail' and 
^incidental facts'-. These latter_correlations imp 
that a majority of the students were relying on 
operation learning in seeking Understanding, and this 
IS confirmed by rhe negative_correlations between 

personal reinterpretation' and _all of the other 
categories with the exception of 'understood'. This 
pattern of correlations is in line with the two 
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factors witixin deep approach and outcome reported 
in the earlier study iTable 6.3).. . .It_was thus 
decided to run an_explbratory factor _ analysis on the 
' Study _ Styles ' . article with_the__completc set of 
variables (including self-ratings and approaches),, 
although the sample size hardly warrants the 

use of this technique . 



table 6.6 INTERCORRELATTONS BETWKKN GATEGORTES OF OUTCOME 
I'OR 'LKAi^NINC STYLES' ARTICLE 







D 


UE 


ID 


EP 


IF 


IMP 


IV' rs oiia I Ru i ii I e i'- 
















prL'Uat. Loii 


-39 


OS 


-u 


-20 


-23 


-06 


-21 


Main I'bLrits 


-}( 


40 


39 


63 


05 


43 


2b 


Uiidursttiod 






37 


26 


34 


38 


26 


Usu tl EvtdL'iii-L^ . . 






it 


.31 


05 


49 


19 


Irrelevant Detail 








A 


-09 


46 


-06 


KsScMitial . Points 










* 


-15 


-07 


Incidental Facts 












A 


-28 


Implications 














A 



















(dociuial points omitted) 



Table G.7_shows the five-factor solution.- The 
first two factors show the cSistinction within deep 
outcome already seen in the pattern of .correlations 
Factor I_is. the. clearestdeep outcome factor and this 
is also linked to self-rating:- of 'fincSing the _ _ 
article interesting^ and 'easy to concentrate', to- 
gether with an intention to reinterpret. ^..According 
to the codings of outcome, however^ this intention 
has not been fulfilled. ._ .Factor II shows a high - 
positive loading on the remaining main category of 
outcome, Vpersonal reiriterpretation ' , but it_ is 

negatively related to 'main points^ and to the 

intention to 'concentrate on ur_^c 'Standing ' . The _ 
•personal reinterpretation' coded Mere thus seems to 
imply at rnost a _' deep, passive ' approach ^ _ perhaps 
verging on casual globetrotting (note the use of 
illustrations) Factors III__and IV are the two 
main 'approach' factors with what appears to be _ a 
clear stylistic difference between them. Factor III, 
with its highest loadings indicating_the use of per- 
sonal experience, as opposed to skimming for likely 
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'Wxbie b.7 l-XCTOK ANALYSIS OK OUTCOMES, Si- LF-RAtlNGS AND 
APPROACHES ON 'LEARNING STYLES' ARTICLE (N=48) 



Czicugoiries 



Factors 

ri III IV 



Personal Rei hterpretatibh 59 

^ " . J*9 i " t s 5 g 
Understood 

Used Evidence 59 

IiL'olevant Detail 43 

Essuntiiil Points 35 

Incidental Facts 70 
Imp lications ^2 

Interesting 59 (29) 
Familiar 



-30 U 
43 
37 

36 44 



Easy to Understand 

Easy to ConceiiEraEe 43 35 

Not Tired ^ 
Illustrations Usefal 5]^ 
Ronipmbered Theme gj^ 
Remembered Details 47 ^7 

Concentrating. on Understanding -54 

InCendirig to Reinterpret 39 (26) -35 

^^i^^S. Personal Experience 62 

Looking for Theme z^g 

Lbblcihg for Details 7^ 

Siclmming - 55 ^-73 

Memorizing 22 



Ducimal pointJ; and most loadings below .30 ommitted 
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questions or reiyiny on mamorizatibri , can be des- 
cribed as deep hoiism. Factor IV. implies . a . surf ace 
approach relying on looking for details rather than _ 
for the thGme;. but the positive, loading _on_ 'essential 
points^ ren^inds us of the efficacy of oper£.t:ion 
learning for some students . 

EFFECTS OF TIIE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION'S 



The main differenceis between this . experiment 
and the", previous _gne were_ the use of different types 
of question and of contrasting articles. Table 6.8 
presents a summary of the categorizations of 
students under. the two. experimental conditions 
(general question about meaning and specific quest- 
ions about caetail)_by article. 

Th^ initial impact of the first general, question 
on the meaning 9^oup seems, at first sight^ to have 
beep, as intcncacd . - with a rise_in_the percentage 
reaching a deep outcome _ and. a drop in. 'irrelevant 
detail' in relation tb^Arthur ' s Camelbt ' . But 
this p^ittern is reversed with the * Learning .Styles/ 
article and the meariiitg grbUp has an outcome almost 
identical to the detail group. __ i_f_there has been 
any general effect at all of the experimental con- _ _ 
ditions, it seems to have been to push students under 
the detail condition, towards remembering, incicaental 
factsj. yet being better able to discuss the impli- 
cations. However the large differences between 
articles (With the his toricai article again being 
most different! suggest that the effects of experi- 
encing different types of question has been_ slight. 

In order tb explore this negative finding more . 
fully we neeca to.look at the comments made by students 
abbut their approaches.. After answering, the Ex-__ 
panding Universe' article, there were marked differ- 
ences in some. of the problems _reported by students 
under the different experimental .conditions . . By 
chance, as an initial strategy, far more bf the_ 

detail group had concentrated . on remembering,, the 

theme than the meaning group (42% compared with 17.%)^. 
The general question _ created _ fewer problems than the 
specific questions (46% had. 'no problem '. compared 
with 21%). .Half _ thedetail g^oup reported diffi- 
culty in remembering details because they had concen- 
trated on the theme. _ _ - 

The meaning group, wi.th only one exception , 
maintained their. initial approach after experiencing 
the first general question, while 46% bf the detail 
group changed or attempted to.change. . This greater 
emphasis on detail seems tb have helped this group 
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eONDIIION ID ilKli 



f& mm mm or is m ey EXPERMm 



Deep Outcoie to .General 
(luestion (Si b£ foiir 
categories) 

IrcelevaiiE Detail 



Inplicatioiis 



Srticle/Conditioii 



Expanding diverse Srttiur's Caielot leatning Styles 



ianing Detail 



Detail Sailing Detail 
M) (ll=M) ((1=24) 



61 
42 



74 
21 



25 33 



2S 



29 



29 



56 

25 
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In . vinswur Ln^j quiJiU i on the f inal article. 
{ctl 38 u) expo rio need no pro bt cms, while the meaning 
tjroup reported di fficul tic details 
because they iiad concentrated on the theme (46^ cf. 
8<i) . 

Tlie failure of _ tlie ini tia 1 ana lys is to cietect 
evidence of ctTancje can now be attributed Lo the fact 
that a majbrity of all tliese sLuderits seem more 
ready. to concentrate on the theme rather _ than on the 
details. But it also seems that the detail. group 
inanaged tp_cpnccntratc on remember ing spiec if ic facts 
without sacrificing their overall . grasp of the mean- 
ing . Thi s can be seen in several of the comments 
made by students which describe _ how they had read 
the article through as a whole, firs t , .and . then, gone 
through concentrating on re^ details which 

they. thought might come up in. the questions.. It, _ 
should hot be surprising , perhaps , to find students 
si f tor two years in higher education adapting re 
t(.^ specific demands without sacrificing . understand- 
ing. However, the (general impression left frorti 
reading the answers was that few of the students had 
gone beyond a deep passive approach to these articles 
but again comments suggested that this in itself 
might have been_a tactic based on an evaluation of. 
the amount of effort that they were prepared to put 
into the experiment, or that these particular 
articles merited. _ 

Although no systematic qua analysis was 

possible^ given. the rather brief comments made by 
most students, illustrative descriptions of 

approaches are worth recording. in particular 

these show something of _ the _ ' thematized ' interpre- 
tation of learning developed in higher education, and 

of the ways in which. students recognize that their 

approaches are affected by assessmentdemands , subject 
content, and level of interest. 

"I began to read the article and knowing . I was 
to be questioned_af terwards , I was immediately 
aware of examples and figures.. I .noted these 
before reading oh, but found that distracting. 
So stopped. taking__notes and read thrpugh the 
article twice. Then I took notes again, but 

only when_ I understood the cbncep>t . Then 

wondered if questions would want facts or ex-_ . 
plana tibn - too many numbers to keep in my head, 
(founc3 the simpler illustrations eg. grape- 
fruits, beeS;..much easier to remember than 
millions and billions) so I memorized a couple 
of important numbers and reread the theories. 
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'"^'^"^c . were so clearly explained that I had 

no difficulty unders tandiricj them and being able 
^°^^P^^^^ them to myself verbally, i did.not 
attempt to memorize them, or concentrate hard on 
them. They were straightforward, despite my 
^°^^"^y <-"°Jlip.letely ignorant of the subject. 
Made sketchy notes on the theories but did not 
rc-road them having written them down. Most 
9.f . the numbers had jumbled themselves up by 
this time - glanced at the notes on the numbers 
t^^.^ P^t in the envelope, thinking further 

reading would conf use. me , 

f/^:q'a>-/cn^>V Zy-''.%?rae, ;;i.:cJ^7/; ni^Ji on Uocp approach baaed 
i".' / ^:t'.^>. : .;ufui',:;-j iJcUii l cond! tion) 

'^W^^^^^^ ^..f<2w factual questions, (eg. dis- 
tance ones) , therefore made notes of those. 
Made a. note of the content of the main theory - 
•^.^P^^^ion (bound, to_ ask something on it) . 
ilowever you wanted a rec?M of the article so 
^^^^^^ ^-^^ , .^l^.^^ I also remembered things not 

the article but. ones which, jogged my memory 
(eg. parsecs = light years) which made me 
remember other related figures,. My general 
plan was to note the important ideas, figures, 
metaphors from each section. 



I generally read articles in this way. I try 
^^_°^tairi a precis of the original. If. articles 
^i^e just a string of paragraphs without headings, 
I. find. I try to include too much of the original. 
If it is sub-headed.,.. I just note, the .heading and 
^ few key words.. This works well if I'm 
interested in the article and my concentration 

j-.#.^sharp^ Otherwise I stick to a lengthy 

precis approachso that I have a good copy for 
revision purposes. 

The problem I would expect is that IJ^m bound by 

.^^^ts. Revision would be. based on my strength 

of memory. . Fortunately it works well, but I 
have to work hard bef ore_exams , tests, etc. 
It's a swgt_ approach largely, _ I would like to 
be ableto just write a page of notes (3-4 paras.) 
and 'believe' I have everything there. I 
^uppg_se this re.flects a lack of understanding 
in some. way. Nonetheless, my approach works 
fo^. from my reading and study habits it 

is not particularly recommended. I think 1 
.^^^^.^,.^^tter plan to get the most out of articles. 

student high on surface approach^ 
meaning oondition), t #S i 
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•'I . concentrated more on the details since the 
article did not seem to be introducing___new coh- 
cepts in the way the first one was^ "^^^V 
were more _ logical and easier to _ grasp j f or 
instance I find it easier to understand how. to 
date a piece of pottery than to understand how 
a star is formed) . In this article the details 
did seem more inipbrtaht, dates and names were 
far mure vital Lo the. theme, _sincc the essence 
of this article was the. use . of these details to 
solve a problem^ In the first article details 

tended to be simply to help you understanc! 

something better, such as how great -a distance 
actually was, the details could be disregarded 
and yoU*d still have your own representation of 
how_ great that distance was. But in this _ 
article if you disregard the _ detai 1 leg . the 
presence of Tintagel pottery) you lose. a vital 
c lue to the c3ate and consequently you lose a 
part of the central theme." . 

C\ri':Lii''>- Cca-'tloty ct'udi'nt lou on both deep and inirfaoGy 

J,: r.;r/ /, ri.'>u!L I io>i) . 

'•Generally I _3P through slowly , often reading 

a paragraph over more than once if necessary^ 

take_notes on details, and prompts to (indicate) 
lines of thought. I basically try to under- 
stand the passage and get the. idea Vmechanism' 
behind (itK if i can get that and learn the 
factual details, I can usually reconstruct the 
content . 

As a scientist! generally. expect questions 
requiring detail and so I tend to take note of 
such, things and just try_.tp_get the 'feel' of 
the background. It is what I want out of an 
article, jr^ither than its type) which dictates 
how I read it. 

(This article. was) psychology , which having 
done in Part I, I usually avoid like the plague! 
It was necessary to force myself to concentrate 
on it, and as you can. see f.rgm the answers, I _ 
haven't done so well (and know. iti). . I. finci it 
difficult to find a way to tackle this kind of 
article. . If_I*m not interested in a subject 
it is rather dbbmed, 

(I had a feeling that . the. sty le of. questions 
might change I I dbn*t think anything could 
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"altbr lliu w.iy i road the article!)." 

"I think I concentrated more oil this brie be- 
cause tlio material wasn't as familiar as the 
ti^cst one. If I get into it, it doesn't 
really matter as far as questions are concerned 
(whether they are detailed or not) , The .com- 
bined effort, of memory, concentration, arid 
thinking onabio me to answer your rather simple 
task." 

(.!»'(■'/.■{/_''.:.:./.;,•■;.■;■,>:,, ,^ r.u.':. • ^'t fi'ijn on \^:\yj\-i^*c ^ r:,\nii}i^: 



"I thought I'd have to explain in more detail 
^^o^t _thc_thepries . anc3 I'm sure this in- 
fluenced the way I picked Up information^ 1 
skinutied over what I thought was irrelevant and 
wpyl^ln't be asked questions.on ... if I (was 
readingX for an essay I would read it wi th_ the 

the essay in mind, only picking 6p 
related, points, _ Therefors what irifluerices my 
approaches deperids on my reason for reading the 
article . " 
( r.'j'i hiyiJinj l/nilhyt'V:,') 



"I trieca_to pick up the names, because there were 
so many I felt sure they'd be questioned,, but I 
couldn't remember them very well. Couldn't 
keep my interest or coriceritration ... as 1 wasn't 

st^^y.l^ted by the article (The main 
problem was) _ that through trying to remember, it 
seemed to help me forget, _ I_was correct about 
the. type of' questions .being asked, but feit 
unsure. of my. answers." 

"(This time) I conceritrated very. hard and kept 
. Pye^ .P.^^^^gi^^phs trying, to work it out in 
relation to what X knew and to the experiments 
you had giveri ys - to try and find out which 
cognitive style I had, _ Why? . It was very 
interesting and I feel I took it in better than 
the others. .._I._don't think I will forget.the 
main icieas , whereas I had already almost f or- 
gotten the other two. I could see its rele- 
vance to my own situation." 

(.h:amin.j iLtyUu:^ i^tudrnt tow on both deep and 3uvface, 
t .' tVa'. i con i I t io'} i : ai.>o ve t n r, ? < / cxcvrrp Icc ) 
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These quuLUL U.>h.s indicate sdriie of the ways in 
wHich the context and content of learning influence 
students' approaches to studying. These comments 
c ani e f r bin as bine wli a t n a r r ow e xpe rimentalsituatign. 
The next three chapters report the attempts _to iook 
:it studyinij in its broad natural context arid to 
"^^^cbver what aspects of departmen tal organization 
are most likely to affect students' approaches to 
s tudy iny . 




Chapter 7 

IDENTIFYING STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF DEPARTMENTS 



INTRODUCTION: THE STUDY OF DEPARTMENTS AS LEARNING 
CONTEXTS 

There are good reasons why a research programme 

dealing with British students' approaches to lea_rn-_ 
ing should want to examine the academic departments* 
in which they study. On . theoretical grounds, it 
has been argued that curriculum (what isto be 

fn<^_learnt[, pedagogy (how what is to be 
learnt is transmitted) .and assessment (what counts 

T^^^^ ?^^l^z^^tion P_f .knowledge on the part of the 
learner) _are__those components of the academic environ- 
ment which are most intimately related to learning 
(Bernstein, 19_71K .British university and .poly- 
technic departments possess a high degree of autonomy 
in the organisation of courses^ teaching and assess- 

i"ent. Moreover, European universities - Unlike 

American. ones. - are relatively hbmogenepus 
^^^^^^\^t^^hs in which most students have .little con- 
tact with more. than one or.two academic departments. 
Although many American studies have compared 
institutional environments in.higher education (see, 
e.g., Pace. 1967; Stern, 1970; Peterson , 1965 ; 
Long, 1978), the relevant focus of analysis in 
Britain is probably the main discipline students" 
study or the one department in which they spend most 
of their time, rather than the university as a whole. 

On a conceptual level, a humber of distinctions 
^.^^^^^^.^eP^^titiental contexts might be drawn. A 
department could be characterized in terms of its 
relative commitment to teaching, to research and 



.* 'Department' is used here in the sense of 'smallest 
^^sic academic unit* ; _ it includes units . called 
faculties, schools, course teams, etc. in some insti- 
tutions . 
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scholarsiiip, t?r Lc^ tochnoloyy (translation of 

thobreticaJ ideas into practice) .{Becher. and Kogan, 
1980) . The structure of knowledge in the main 

discipline the . department is concerned_with_is 

anot-her possible analytic category - to what extent, 
is Ll^o knowledge studied relatiyistic and contextual, 
or absolute, cunmlatxve , _ and sequential? _ (see.e.g., 
liajnai , 1.9 72 ;__ Schwab , 196 4) . Ol^l^ter distinctions _ 
which have been suggested include the cohesiveness of 
curriculum content (Becher and Kogan, 1980) , the 
degree of control over what may_ and what may hot be 
Learnt and taught, and the strength of bounciary 
maintenance between areas of knowledge in the 

department iDernstein, 1971) . . . The. perceived 

'quality' of a department (either. in terms of. its 
reputation as a research unit or in tems of its 
students' evaluations.) is another . possible basis for 
categorization. Each of these distinctions might- 
be thought to have correlates in the__teaching^ assess- 
ment, and course structure of a department.- the 

formality or informality, of teaching methods , the 

specialization or in terdisciplinarity of the courses, 
the openness of students' choiceis over content, the 
use of final examinations or continuous assessment, 
and so on. 

No empiricalinyestigation, however, has examine 
all or even a majority of_ these possible conceptual 
distinctions. indeed, there are remarkably few 
research studies. of academic departments as such. 
Two groups of related investigations throw. some 
light on departmental differences. __. The first set of 
studies has looked at the cultures. of academic _ dis-_ 
ciplines in terms of theoretical dif ferences between 
areas of knowledge and staff and student attitudes. 
The most pervasive difference identified in the . 
moc3ern literature is that between arts and social 

science departments , on the one hanci, and science 

departments on the ether: a Version of the famiiiar 
'two cultures' of .CP. Snow. .In_ fields of study ^ 
variously labelled paradigmatic, fonnal, or codifiec3 - 
incluc3ing the sciences - lecturers are more formal 
in their teaching methods and less "permissive" __in 
their attitudes to students and student learning 
than arts teachers : . they_ are more likely^ for ^ 
example, to see assessment, as a way of motivating 
anca classifyine students than as a way of providing 

them with feedback.. _tRoe, 1956; Gams on , 1966; 

Thompson et^, 1969; Wilson et a]^, 1975) . . Corres- 
ponding differences have been observed in the 

students attracted fo arts and science departments, 
differing student orientations and personality 
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J^^^'^'L ^ J^'^l'^ited to field of 

^^>**-^y • . .A^.^2.._«^ncl joc.Ui I science departments appear 
to attract, more nonconf orriiis t , radical, 'person- 
orientated neurotic, flexible, indivicaualis tic , 
^•n^-L^JiycJ^yent students? science . departments are 
p(.->pu latod more -heavily with stable, 'thing-orientated' 

students; practical, and applied fields 
not surprisingly contain more students who are 
vocjitionally-orientatod , 

/^'he_.socond group of studies has not been directly 

concernad with, teaming contexts. These investi- 
'J^^^^.^^^.^^'^^^r identified what . seems likely 

be another dimension _of departmental contexts : 

students' evaluations of t^jaching^ The studies 

^^"^c^:^! ^"•^'^ny .siiTiil-^^ities in tlie components students 
use to assess the . perceived quality df teaching. 
Kuiik and McKeachie ( 19 75 )_ reviewed eleven factor 
analytic studies of ratings of. iecturers and identi- 
fied . considerable overlap in the factors discovered. 
Tho lecturer's skills_as a teacher, his rapport with 
i-^Ludents, the amount of structure in the courses, 
and the amount of work students were expected to 
tackle, wore common, components.. Other investigations 
(e.g. Payne and Ilobbs , 1974 ; Entwist le_ and Percy, 
1971: Brennan and Percy, .1977: .Amir and Krausz, 
1.974) have noted the importance to students' 
?^.'"^^^'^^.-^^^^. .^^ i^.^t'^^^^s' concern for student learn- 
i^y/ the amount of choice available over method and 
content of. learning, social relationships between 
students, iriterpersonalrelationships between staff 
.^"^nd students, and clearness, of grading procedures. 
Taken. together these investigations suggest that 
.'^'^'^"^c^^i^g .courses are evaluated by students in 
different countries and disciplines in broadly 
similar ways, arid indicate that it__may_be. possible 
to characterize, departments in terms of students' 
evaluations of the quality of the learning environ- 
ment they provide. 

Studies of academic departments themselves have 
been few and far betweeri. Ah early study which 
suggested that the intellectual climate _or ethos of 
indivicaual .departments in the same field might vary 

^^^^i"^*^ Q'^.'t .^t Birmingham University (Beard, Levy 
and Maddox, 19G2) . ..Two engineering departments were 
found to differ in the demands_ they made on their 
'■'^^.iGst students. Concommitant differences in student 
attainment and attitudes to the subject were dis- 
covered . 

. . ... .Gaff et al ( 19 76) conducted a promising study 

.of students in fr-ur departmerits at a Dutch university. 
Tlio authors used a questionnaire survey to examine 
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•atinospho i.c 



in I lie ciopartincnts , and concluded that : 



"Although _there_are_ some similarities among the 
four departments ^ _ it _is . apparent , , , that they 
constitute markedly different learning environ- . 
munts . The pressure-packed, _heavily prescribed 
nature of chemis try ; the relaxed somewhat un- 
certain climate in law; the membry-driented , 
iiiyhly structured environment, in. medicine ;_ _and 
the free-wheeling, independent atmosphere of 
psycliology - these . distinctive 'atmospheres'' 
of each educational environment _are apparent _ _ 
from this initial analysis," (Gaff &t al, 1976) . 

A cluster analysis was then performed to. identi- 
fy groups of _items which were answered in similar 
ways. Tnn scales .were derived, ranging from the 
amount of time students felt they must spend in 

course-re lated activities , _ through the_personal 

jtttjhtioh given to students in the different depart- 
ments , to the _ extent to which the course programmes 

were prescribed by staff. or defined by. students, 

Thc5 scales were used to identify educational _ 'problems * 
in the departments , . and . the authors concludeca that 
steps heeded to be taken to offer more attractive 
learning environments if the departments were not to 
suffer high .rates . of student attrition. ..Hermans (1979' 
has since identified simi lardimensxons of. depart- 
mental environments at another university in the 
Nether lands . 

RECATI0NSIIIPS_BETWEEN DEPART>IENTAL OR COURSE CONTEXTS 
AND STUDENT LEARNING 

Gaff et s± remark that the effectiveness of_ 
learning in the departments they studied might be 
related to. the type. of _ learning context provided. 
How does the context of a department, relate to 
learning? __One obvious parallel is between 
different styles of learning described by Pask (see 
chapter 2, pp 22-28) and the differing demands of 
arts and science departments, _Simply put, compre- 
hension learners, are likely to be attracted to_ __ _ 
departments" in which knowledge is most amenable to 
personal interpretation (which are inpstly arts anc3_ 
social science departments) , while operation learn- 
ers will probably gravitate towards departments in 
which the knowledge is hierarchically .structured and 
related to accepted paradigms- (i.e.., science depart- 
ments) . Similarly^ it is likely that science 
departments reward and encourage operation learningr 
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^V^^^ vj^^^^ sdcia L iiuiuricb cdn texts comprehension, 
igarning. On the otlior hand^ there may also be 
differences within sub ject areas : different depart- 
")<2nts of engineering, for example, may favour 
different, styles of learning. 

^^thcr intriguing possible relationship is 
th^t between the characteristics of a department - 
its. size, cominitment to teaching, staff-student 
.^•^tib, its assessment and teaching methods, and so 
on_- and the_quality and quantity of its students' 

learning . Perhaps surprisingly , research has not 

•^.^pi^Pnstrated any connection between objective 
measures of ±e>arning contexts in higher education 

^'^^.^ ^^t^^.^^.t . learning. pubin and . Taveggia (1969) 

found no consistent significant differences between 
teaching methods iri relation to student learning, 
^^^^tnett and Centra (1977) used criterion measures 
achievement tests to assess departmental 'ei=^f ective- 

.'^J^t M'^y. of .American univer sit _ They 

.then_ attempted to find correlates of effectiveness. 
The analysis took into account various character- 
.Istics of the departments, including size, staff- 
student ration staff interest in teaching (self^ 

students pre-entry . levels of 
Achievement were controlled; although large 
differences in effectiveness were found between 
^^P^^.trnents teaching the same disciplines; no factors 
consistently associated with effectiveness were dis- 
covered. The authors speculated that student per- 
ceptions may be more. .important in the explanation 
of effectiveness. Student perceptions of depart- 
"^^^"•^.^1 .'^^.^ll.^y .'^9_npt ,_howeve appear to be 
associated with_other measures of departmental 
differences. Gaff (19761^ for_example, 

found that student-staff ratio, and sir:e were not 
connected with students 'descriptions and evaluations 
of the departments .in. their study... 

There is some evidence . from the work on students* 

approaches tolearning carried but in Sweden and 
elsewhere (see chapter 2) that levels of approach and 
outcome are related to the organisation of teaching, 

/ ^^^.^ssessrrieht. Pransson, for example, 
(^^^^nsson, 197.7) . has shown that deep approaches are 
functionally .reiated to interest in the learning 
^?*^?^^^-'r' surface approaches to threatening 

Assessment conditions, in oneof the experiments at 
Gothenburg; Laurillard (1978) shows how students' 
.^PP^o^P^^s to learning tasks, in . their everyday 
studies are associated with their perceptions of the 
purposes of the task. It would seem worthwhile to 
explore the deduction from these findings that 
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academic dct'^i:^"»<=?'3lr'^ •^'^ -L^'^ -'-7. .^s pierce iv by 
their students, can uncouraye different levels of 
approacii- Thiare is certainly no shortage of 
historica 1 and theoretical argument to support 
possibi It Cy Writers as . diverse, as Newnjan . .( 185 2 ) , . 
Pattison (1876), Veblen (1918), Whitehead (1932) and 
Rocjers ( 196 9) liave variously argued that rigid assess- 
ment systems, impersonal staff-studont relationships 
and lack of choice oyer method and content have 
damaging effects on . the quality of . studenLa' .learn- 
ing experiences, while commitment - to teaching amongst 
staff and freedom in lei?rning facilitate student 
understanding. _ ... ... 

There is also empirical evidence to suggest that 
assessnient, teaching, and course structures in aca- 
demic departments are critical variables, in the. 
determination of student learning, and that student 
perceptions are a. useful way to measure these con- 
textual cliaracteristics . Becker et al (1968) 
studied Kansas University students ^ P^^^ceptions of 
their academic experiences. .Using the sociological 
device of "perspective" (consisting principally, in 
this case , of the . students ' definition _ of __the 
situation: "the ideas describing the. character of 
situations in which_act ion must be taken" ) , the 
authors argue that students react mainly to the 
environmental emphasis on grading. _ - . 

Students learn the requirements of the social 
situation which rewards a high grade-point-average 
and turn themselves into the sort of persons the 
academic context demands. Grades are described by 
Becker as "the currency ofthe campus". High grades 
in assessment tasks are seen tobe the most impbrtarit 
goals by students, even.though the members . of staff, 
deny they are so crucial. Students come to perceive 
a conflict between grades_and learning and speak of 
using strategies to get good. grades at the expense 
of understanding the material they are expected to _ 
learn. . The process of assessment comes to have the 
unintended consequence of inhibiting rather uhan 
facilitating learning. 

Snyder - 11971) pursued the perceived conflict . 
between manifest and latent functions of assessment 
a stage further., . He _ argued (as a resultof a study 
of students at M.I:T.) that the formal . curriculum 
of universities emp»has\ses academic values: a _ 
problem-orientated outlook , creativity , independence 
of thought, originality (c. f. Entwistle and Percy, 
1971). The hidden curriculum , on the other hand, 
requires an answer-orientated. outlook , rote learning, 
and memorization. Research in this country has 
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'^i'^^^^yGrcd the opeiMtiun.of iiidden carricula. 
Miller and Parle tt (19 74) noted the 'burGaucratic' 
"""^..^^^^s^^^^t systems in some of the . university depart- 
niontG they, studied^ and found that the academic 
cnvironmont defined by oxamina tigns . in one ciepartment 
^."^^^ .t^o Lhe distinctive strategies of adaptation 
already, described (chapter 2 , PPl2-l_3)-_ Even the 
cuo-sdeKiricj students wore often uncomfortably aware 
tha,. the stratecjies they used - although productive 
of. cjood degrees - were detrimental to learning. 




quality ^. 

teaching. Rainsden (1976) found that a perceived 
lack of any direction or helpful guidance by lecturers 
.^^ ^^ ^"<^GPendent study course led to _ the development 
of ..negative attitudes to learning. One student 
coininen ted : 

"I don't. think that they have really put enough 
^^*p*^^J^^^. .i^.to creating learning situations. _ I 
think .they thought 'it*s a good idea, 'student- 
centred education: we"ll_apply it to higher 
education'. But it's not a very stimulating 
environment ._ Staff seem to expect s tudents 
t° 9<^"^^^te everything ... they, seem to. have 
thought, that students would do things like 
coming to them and asking for series, of lectures . 
.-^.s._i_ see it , an improved version of the course 
would be _if students fitted into prbjects__ 

9^^herated by staff- They__ought to. take more 

initiatives themselves .. .On an ordinary course 
80 per cent of the lectures may be_pretty use- 
.l^^.s.r t>ut at least they can be a source of 
stimulation" . 

When more guidance. was provided in subsequent 

years of the course, although no compromises were 
"^^^f . ^^o^t the amount of choice given to students, 
their attitudes to learning and to the department 
improved. Students in Miller and Parlett's study 
(1975) spoke of the way in which a.quite different 
kind of context - impersonal, highly formalized, with 
^^^.^^^^^^'^t^*^'. staf f -student _ relationships. - could 
have similar ef.fects in . discouraging learning. 
Pascareila and Tererizihi (1977; _ 1978) _stuclied the 
association between student-teacher informal _ 
relationships and educational outcomes . Informal 
relationships were defined as_out-of-class, not_ 
formally arranged .contacts , for any purpose; A 
positive correlation between these relationships 
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and threa aopcnclun f . va r 1 ab Les - academic per formance , 
personal dovclbpmcnt, and intellectual . development - 
was found. The first of these variables was a con- 
ventional assossntcnt (students ' performance in 

oxamlnations and assigmtients as measured by the. _ 

Uepartitscnt) ; tiie others were students' self-ratings - 
Students who interacted more. with teachers V7ere also 
found to be less likely to wi thdraw . be f ore the^end 
of their courses. The authors, include in tl^exr 
discussion of these results, however, a caveat, on 
the direction of causality in these relationshxps , 

Recently , Fearn-Wannan (1979) has_ attempted to 
develop a path analysis model to explain Australian 
students' performance, in chen.istry - Students | per- 
ceptions of their lecturers' behaviour and satis- 
faction with the teaching were found to be small, 
but significant, mediating yariables_in the deter- 
mination of performance. Research _also exists which 
seeniB ten t; a t.i ve Ly to suppqrt_some of the assertions ^ 
of writers like Newman and Rogers, to the .effect that 
learning in higher educatibh is facilitated when 
students arc permitted greater freedom over methods 
and content of study, and that negative. attitudes, 
are developed when choice is perceived to be absent. 
i3rennan and Percy (1977), reporting . the .analysis of 
data from a large-scale investigation of_ students^in 
English universities anci.colleges , _remark on the dis- 
junction (noted also by Becker et al , 1968, and 

Snyder, 1971) between_the avowed aims oflectarers 
to promote 'criticai thinking' and the _ relatively 
few opportunities students said they were given to 
work in ways which would enable the aim to be 
re a 1 i 2 c d . Mor e b ve r : 

"It seems clear from our research that students 
in all fields of study believe that they would 
learn more, and. enjoy learning more, if they 

had greater control over the pace_of their 

learning, more chance to determine the subject 
matter of their courses and__ were less rigidly 
inhibited by traditional conceptions of dis-_ 
cipiinary boundaries and what constitutes the 
proper study of a particular subject- __ Students 
very often made comments describing the 'most.. . 
satisfying aspect'' of __their course as ^'the work 

which 1 have been allowed to do myself and 

were highly critical of a curriculum structure 
which imposed a. logic and sequence_pf .learning 
on them which they feltwas less educational, and 
less motivating than pne_suggested to them by 
their own developing. intellectual interests . 
(Brennan and Percy, 1977) . 
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.SubsoqucMiL ly I'crcy and Ramsden (l98d) investi- 
cjatcd two independent, study . schemes in a polytechnic 
and a university. it was found that most of the 
students who were interviewed in the study valued 
very hicjhly the opportunity to work independently, 
that some students would have left university if they 
had riot been able to use the . inciependent study prb- 
cjranimes to pursue their own iriterests, and_that the 
standard of students' work produced in both schemes 
was generally acceptable and in some cases outstand^ 
ing . 

IMPLICATIONS OF PREVIOUS WORK FOR THE PRESENT STUbY 

^ Studies of academic caepar.tmen ts as learning con- 
texts are unusuai and few of the possible discussions 
suggested theoretically have been explored. What 
does seem_to be clear from the work which has been 
done on academic contexts in higher education is that 
students perceptions and evaluations are associated 
W?-th their approaches to studying, while systematic 
differences exist in the environment provided by arts 
and science departments, _ Little has been don^ to 
disentangle the effects of different subject areas 
and perceiveca 'quality'' of departments or courses on 
students' approaches. Limitations of time and re- 
sources in the prbgramme me_ant that , all the possible 
^distinctions between, departments which have been 
suggested.conid not be examined. it was ciecided, 
yi^^ .^^ the clear importance of these variables 
in earlier investigations^ to cbricentrate in par- 
ticular onstuderits' perceptions of disciplinary and 
other differences in the departments iri which they 
studied. However, expldratdry work_on defining 
departmental environments was carried out in the 
preliminary stages of the programme, and this is des- 
cribed below. 

PRELIMINARY WORK 

During the first year, of the prbgramine, a 

number of . interviews were held with staff and students 
in two university, departments. . One of the purposes 
of_these semi-s tructared interviews wasto see whether 
differences in departmental learning contexts could 
be Identified. Ten social science staff, thirtiin_ 
social sciencestuderits, three_ applied science staff, 
and nine applied science stucients were interviewed. 
The staff were asked. about their aims as teachers, 
the -Structure of their courses, how they thought 
students tackled the learning tasks they were set. 
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their perception^ of differences between students and 
the reasons for their success..or_f ailure, and the 

kinds of contact they had with students. The 

students were asked, inte r alia , about the character- 
istics of the courses, teaching and asse_ssment_iri 
their department. Specific questions were_put. 
about the content, of lecture.j , .seminars , and tutor- 
ials, and about the student's relationship with 

members of staff , 

The staff interviews were, compiementedby a 
study of course documents in the two -departments , 

These, included recent examination and test papers, 

syllabuses, and course handbooks outlining the second 
year courses for students. It was hoped that these 
documents might provide c. source from _which_ an under- 
standing of the context of the department might be 

gained.. . ^ . 

The interviews revealed that students in both 
departments used similar constructs to describe the 

ehvironntents in which they were learning, These 

constructs_were consistent with previous research 
on students' perceptions of departmental environments 
(c f. Gaff et 51 , 1^76), .Particularly important 
to students were the effects of their lecturers: the 
extent to which , they seemeci to encourage learning , 
lectured effectively, and of fered help, with study 
problems - Assessment methods and workload were, also 
important to students in _both departments, although 
they were seen rather differently? theappiied 
scientists felt that a. great deal of pressure was 
needed in order to 'get through' the .syllabus , while 
the. social scientists _wpuld have preferred a much 

lighter workload. Formality or informality of 

teaching and learning (e,g, lectures versus discussion 
methods) were also often mentioned, by_ the students , 
Although students couldidentif y differences within 
departments on all these criteria (e,g. between the 
teaching abilities of different lecturers) they were 
also able to speak meahihcifully about the department 
as a whole. Moreover , students related their ^ 
approaches to studying to a number of characteristics 
of the learning context. .On bccasibhs the use of a 

deep or a surface approach was attributed by the 

students, to the influence of the environment. The 
periodical tests useci in the social science depart- 
ment, for example, seemed to encourage surface .._ 

approaches . These_relationships between perceptions 
of the context and approaches are described in detail 
in chapter 8, _ - 

It was more difficult to discern any clear 
patterns in the staff interviews. There were wider 
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differences in I He cuiimierits made by staff in the 
same department than by students in. the same depart- 
ment. It was, .however, apparent thatmany staff 
".^^ 1^^^^^ .^ribw ledge of how students actually tackled 
iG-^i^nintj tasks. The. study, of course documents 
yielded information about the structure of the 
^^^^ses which was useful briefing material to help 
focus tiie student and staff interview questions. 

^2^^^ .^^"^.s not clear how the information could 
used to define differences in departmental con- 
texts. In view of the demonstrated effectiveness 
of the student interviews, and the . paralle Is between 
the results they provided and previous work on 
academic learning contexts^ it was decided to con- 
c.^n.t.rate attention on identifying the characteristics 
of departmental environments by means of students' 
perceptions . 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE COURSE PERCEPTIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 
(CPQ) - J. 

^ ^^"^.^.l^^ities in the. _ constructs used by students 

inboth departments in . the preliminary interviews 
suggested that a questionnaire might be an approp- 
.^i^te instrument for identifying and comparing the 
course perceptions of larger groups of students in 
.^J^^"^^^ of departments. _The. first task was to _ 
collect together a number, of items descriptive of 
the context _of learning through students' eyes. The 
^ ^^"^s '^'^"^^ two _ principal sources: the prelim- 

inary student interviews and an earlier study of 
students ' perceptions of courses (Ramsden, 1976) . 
'I'^e 3 Z_ items thus derived . were sorted into scales 
reflecting hypothesized dimehsibhs by which_students 
^^^^^ ^-"^Pected to characterize their learning en.viron- 
rnents. An attempt was made to choose scales which 

^^P^^l^ °^J^istinguishing betw^ subject 
^^^^^ or distinguishing between. departments in other 
ways (e.g. quality of _ theteaching) . The components 
were as far as p>dssible related to previous work in 
associated fields. The concept of frame strength 
(Bernstein, 1971), which refers to the amount of 
^^^^^^1 .o'^e^ .what may_ and^ not be transmitted in 

the pedagogical relationship, was incorporated into 
one scale. The recurrent notion of "rapport" in 
teachers • understanding of -students as a component 
of effective teaching (see, e.g., Rogers, 1969, __ 
Kulik and McKeachie , 19 75 ; Gaf f et al , 1976) was 
included. Most of the scales used in the most 
closely corresponding study (Gaff et-^1 , i976j could 
be incorporated, while two of the distinctions 
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be tween sab jecL areas discovered in one _df the 

American studies of lecturers' perceptions - existen 
of _a_ paradigm and concern with application (Biglari, 
1973) - also found a place; . 

The items were prbvisibhally grouped into the 
foitowing eight scales: 

Staff understanding : the degree to which students 
feel their teachers to provide an acceptant, under- 
standing, and sincere erivirdrimerit for learning.. 
Sample item:. "Lecturers here frequently give the 
impressidh that they haven't anything to learn from 
students". (negatively scared) 

F ormal relati ^^feips : the extent of formality or_ 
informality in staf f-student_relatignships . Sample 
item: "Lecturers in this _ department seem to. go out 
of their way to be friendly towards students'*. 

R e-1^ V a h ce t o— wdr k : hdw closely students feel the 
curriculum relates to vocational requirements . 
Sample item: "Much of the work I do here will be 
relevant to my future jdb". 



Frame strength : items thought to relate most closely 
to the amount of discretion possessed by students in 
drgariizing their learning, selecting . its content, and 
evaluating their progress. Sample item: "The., 
courses in this department are highly organized". 

Formal instruction : the extent to which the 

department emphasizes individual, learning or atten- 

dance at lectures and classes. Sample item: "A great 
deal of my time, is . taken up__by formal classes 
(lectures, practxcals, tutorials, etc.)". 

workload and External pressure to work: the extent 

of pressure placed dh students to conform to deadlines 
for submitted work, and the amount of materialwhich 
students feel they are expected to cover_in_the 
syllabus. Sample item: "There seems to be. too 
much work to get through in the courses here". 

Homogeneity o f the departine ivt : the degree to which 
students perceive themselves. to be_in a department 
in which the gdals of their study are_clear to them 
and shared bymost other students . Sample item: 
"It can be hard to know how well you 're .doing com- 
pared to other students in this department", 
(negatively scored) 
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The. first voriilori of the CPQ was administered 
to second year students in four university depart- 
ments - psychology, engineering, history^ and physics 
during 1977-78, A slightly amended form was used i 
two further departments (English and independent 
studies) in 1978. 

results were examined , by means of item 

analysis: item-scale correlations and percentage 
agreements to each item were calculated, and alpha 
.factor analysis (chosen, because It is specifically 
designed for. use In scale development) was carried 
out, using the SPSS programs, 

Ail the significant item loadings in the_first 

factor were from the original 'staff uncierstanding'" 
scale or the_ 'formal staff-student relationships' 
scale. This .factor clearly represents students' 
perceptions of the quality of teaching and staff- 
student relationships in their department. The 
second factor appeared to identify a dimension 
^f .^^ting to the amount of work, students are faced 
with. in their department^ with brie exception^ all 
the loadings werefrbm the 'workload' or 'external 
pressure_to work' scales. The third factor combined 
Items from the 'formal iristruction' , 'relevance to 
work' , and 'strong framing' scales, suggesting that 
this dimension was one of clearly relevant curriculum 
contents transmitted in afprmal way... 

^ ?henext_ factor was concerned with the social 
climate or amount ofinterpersbnal contact in a 
department . All the significant items were in the 

homogeneity' scale, but referred to aspects of 
students' relationships connected with their work. 
Factor V was similar to Factor. IV, while the sixth 
dimension identified clear goals and standards in a 
department's teaching and courses (item 40, for 
example^ is "You usually. have a clear idea of where 
you're going and of what's expected pf you in this 
departmerit") . Only two items reached, significance 
in the_l^.st two factors extracted. The firsts item 
38, was "Students have a great deal of choice over 
how they are going to learn in this departmerit"; 
the second (in Factor VIII) was a relevance to work 
Item . 

A second .analysis . was run after removirig a 

number of the weaker items and produced, similar 
.^^^.y^.^^v CPQ scales were now revised to pro- 

duce __eight dimensions (Figure 7.1). The 'staff 
understanding' and 'formal staff ^student relation- 
ships; scales were_re-orcaered to the two new scales 
of .commitment to teaching_ (dealing mainly with_the 
teaching climate cf the department) anci relationships 
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with students (referring chiefly__to the quality of 
relationships between students and staff ) . ._It_ ___ 
seemec3 useful to maintain a conceptual distinction 
between formal teaching methods and_relevance to 
work; although these tWd aspects seemed to be 
empirically inseparable _ in the factor analyses ^ it 
micjht be that other samples woulci reveal a different 
picture. The former 'workload' and 'external 

pressure to work', scales were cqmbineci into brie 

•3cale_of workload. The earlier ^homogeneity ' coirir 

ponent was subciivided into two scales: social climate 
and clear gbalsand standards, . The. former_strong 
framing items were mainly redistributed -through . the 
other scales, and .another dimension of freedom in 
learning was added, corresponding to Gaff's 'room 
for student interests' _and 'prescription iri the 
'program' scales (Gaff et al , 1976). 

Kiv'uru 7,1 1)IMI':NSI0NS OF LKAilNING ENVIRONMENTS DERIVED FROM 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST VERSION OF THE CPQ 



DIMENSIONS 



^EANING 



RelaCtonships with 
scucien ts 



Commitraent to 
Ceaching 

^o fkload 



Formal teaching 
methods 

Voca t iona I 
re levance 

Social climate 



Clear goals and 
standards 



Freedom in learning 



Closeness of lecturer /student relation- 
ships; help and understanding shown to 
s tudents . 

CotnmiEmenC of staff . to improving teaching 
and to teaching students at a level 
appropriate to their current understanding. 

Pressure placed on s tudents terms of 
demands of the syllabus and assessment 
tasks. 

Formality or informality of teaching and 
learning (e.g. lectures v individual 
s tudy) . 

Perceived relevance of courses to 
s tudents ' careers . 

Frequency and quality of academic and 
social relationships between students. 

Extent to which standards expected of 
students are clear and unambiguous. 

Amount of discretion possessedby 
students in choosing and organising 
academic work. 
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l^*^'.^*.^ ^^^^^ . j-l^'-^._<-'['Q i^esuits in terms, of the 
. cii"^Gnsions in . Figure 7.1 .revealed that students 
s.nw_the process of learning arid teaching in guite 
'^.^if.^'^^*^^t..^^ys_in the six departments (see Ramsden, 
.1979) . The encjineering department was thought to 

V^'^^y ^^^"^^"^^^^^"^ching me goals of 

^^^yy.r_^.^i^:Jb vocational relevance, and an extremely 
high workload, combined with close arid cooperative 
^^^■•^^^i^^ships between students. Physics students 
also experienced a fairly formal curriculum, with 
tittle personal choice over method and content; the 
psycholocjists worked, in an environinen_t which was 
thought to be friendly and informal, but felt they 
^"^^"^ .^J;^>^'^'^^y_^o.^^lo?y..^n a . very, small amount of 

freedom over what and how they learnt. English and 
history student-.s said that much individual study was 
.^ci^I^ii^ed in their departments and that the courses 
had little relevance to their future employment; 
^^\^^'^ti^"s^^:^.PS with staff were rather formal, in 
history, but in formal, and. helpful in English. Inde- 
pendent studies was thought tp_have the best teaching, 
-ind not _ unexpectedly , the highes t _ freedom in learning- 
Staff were said to be friendly arid to make real 

to understand difficulties, students were 
havincj with, their work, although the goals arid stan- 
^"^.^'^^^ *^^P^^*^^.^ 2*^'^^^n.*^s werc pe un- 
clear and students worked in a poor social climate. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE COURSE PERCEPTIONS QUESTIONNAIRE - 2 

Further interviews of a sample of students who 
c^ompleted the CPQ in its original form showed that 
the. eight main components of perceived learning 
^^"^i.^^^^iG^ts appeared to be stable and replicable 
iRamsden, 1981) , although the relationships with 
students and commitmerit to teaching scales could not 

."^le.^^'_^y . separated. A revised version of the _ 
questionnaire was next constructed, corisistirig of 

.^^^.I'ss . Items in the previous 
yG?sion which nad not had. significant loadings in 
the factor analysis, or v:hich had low item-scale 
c^^.^Glations, wcre_deleted; other items were, added 
to some scales (especially to the freedom in learning 
scale) in order to produce six-item scales in all 
cases. 

This revised CPQ was admiriistered to asample of 

"7^^ students in nine departments at three . universities 
during 1978, Item analyses largely confirmed the 
integrity of the J^evised scales , although the dis- 
tinction between the relationships with. students and 
conmiitment to teaching scales agairi failed to emerge 
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oinpiricaliy . Alpha- L<.ic\Lorihcj of the items , extract- 
ing eight factors; foi±owed. by oblique rotation^ ^ pro- 
duced a clearlv_compreherisible structure: Factor. I 
represented relationships with students plus cbmiriit- 
ment to teaching; Factor II, vocational relevance;. 
Factor III, formal teachinn; Factor IV, clear goals 

and standards; Factor V^__workload; Factor. VI, 

social climatG;_ Factor VII, commitment to teaching 
and relationships v/ith students; Factor VIII, free- 
dom in learning {together with su^aller loadings on 

several relationships with students items) - In 

spite of large differences between individual _ items 

in terms of percentage agreements for the nine 

departments , item-F.cale correlations _did not differ 
greatly between the departments; suggesting that the 
dimensions tappec by the ocaTcs were generally 

applicable; - 

Mean scale values for the departments, discip- 
txnes and subject areas were _ calculated. _ These cbh- 
Lirmed the ability of the questionnaire to identify 

different c^epartmental learning contexts . The_ 

scales of formai teaching methpdG, vocationalrele- 
vanctB^ uind (to a lesser extent) clear goals and. 
standards ,. social climate, and freedom in learning, 
distinguished between science, and arts and social 

science departments. 'I'he other scales mainly 

seemed to differentiate between departments rather 
than disciplines. The scales Were understandably 
related to each other. _ Freedom in learning, for 
example, was negatively related _to formal teaching 
methods ( freedomin learning and informal teaching. . 
are both more common in social science and arts) , but 
was also positively associated with relationships 
with students (i.e. it is also an evaluative 
dimension) . 

The final research version of the CPQ was - 
developed- by re-ordering the ite.Tis in the relation- 
ships with students and commitment to teaching scales 
into two new__ scaies_of good teaching and bpenness to_ - 
students. The questionnaire as a whole . was_ shortened 
to 40 items in eight scales by deleting the weakest 
item in each scale, and some of the items were re- 
written. _ - . 

This questionnaire was administered to 2208 _ 

students in 66 departments at the same time as the 

approaches to studying inventory ^"see chapter 4?.. the 
relationships between these two sets of scales will 
be examined in chapter 9). .It was expected - from 
the earlier work described above - that some of the 
dimensions of the CPQ would describe .differences be- 
tween subject areas and disciplines, while others 
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^.^^.^.^L.^^i^•^^^sqat sLuU pcrcGptions of differences 

between departments, 'the second group would be 
evaluations of the learning context in the ciepart- 
rierits. 

On the wholG the results confirmed these expect- 
^"^.^^^^f - -^s ^^ill t)e seen from Table 7,1, formal 
teochiny methods, vocational relevance, arid clear 
goals and standards were found to be very much 
^'^^^"^ted to subject area; much more, so. Incidentally, 
than any of the approaches to studyiny subscales, 
"^.^^..^^S^^^t scores gn_ all three of these CPQ scales 
we.re_ found in tb^ encjineering departments, arid the 
lowest in the English or history departments. It 
was equally clear that the two evaluative scales, 
good teaching, and openness to studerits, were not 
subject area. _The wicie ranges of . 
departmental means within_each discipline bri these 
scales illustrate how different the departments were 
perceived to be by their stucients (see Ramsden and 
Entwistle, 1981, for details). 

The remaining CPQ scales appear, to describe 
differences between departments and -between subject 
areas. For example, although the freedom in learn- 
.^^^ values were higher in. arts and. social 

sciences than in scientific subjects, the range of 
mean scores within each discipline was wicie- 

Factor analysis of the CPQ. scale totals also 

revealed a familiar pat terri .(Table 7.2)^ Factor I 
^^ ."•^^^ .•^M^l^^tiye dimension suggested in. the inter- 
view^study and the preliminary work, with its highest 
loadings on good teaching and openness to students, 
The_next highest coefficient in this. factor, for 
freedom in learning, invites the explahation_ tha_t_ 

.^^^1^ .is also a component of students * .evaluations 
of _ departments , Social climate, clear goals and 

.^^^ J^°.^^.l.°^'^._Pl.^y_.lesser pa Factor II 

?ep?esents differences between subject areas. The 
dimension.is one which distinguishes" between formal 
^.^^^'^f ^t^^ching and_ .loosely-structured informal 

teaching, the former. being more commdn in scierice 
departments and the latter in_arts departments, 
I^^P^?tmentswith_ clear goals and standards, high 
vocational relevance, and formal teaching methods also 
^^.^^ ^° ^^^^ 9obd social climates. These results 
are consistent with those presented in Table 7.1. 

The scales and items of the final version of the 
CPQ .a.re given in Appendix hS together, with Cronbache»<. 
values which .indicate a satisfactory level of internal_ 
^^^^^.^t^^cy for each of the scales , _ An interpretation 
of _the_factor analysis of. scale totals in cdrijunctibn 
with conceptual analysis based on the results of the 
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Table 7.1 STUDKNTS' PEKCKPTIDNS OF LEARNING CONTEXTS IN 
DIFFERENT SUBJECT AREAS 



Scale 



Mean 

(1) Science 

(2) Social Science 

(3) Arts 



S.D, 



Analysis of 
Variance . _. 
F (df 2, 63) 



OptjnriGSS Co 
s tudents 



(1) 9.04 

(2) 9;31 

(3) 8.36 



,47 
.82 
.14 



1.42 



Social climate 



(1) 11.19 

(2) 10.78 

(3) 9;33 



i:48 



.40 
.72 



7.64* 



Formal teaching 
methods 



(1) 12.17 

(2) 6.67 

(3) 3.06 



1.61 
1.37 
.77 



232.86* 



Ctear goals 
and standards 



(Ij 11.83 

(2) 9.62 

(3) 7.35 



.89 
1.87 

l;94 



37.88** 



Workload 



(1) 11.19 
(2j 8.86 
(3) 10.58 



2,26 
2.71 
2.33 



5.95* 



Vocational 
relevance 



(1) 11.21 

(2) 7:21 

(3) 4.27 



2.96 
1.42 



58.51** 



Good teaching 



(1) 11.63 

(2) 11.74 

(3) 11.63 



1.02 
1.48 
1.65 



;06 



Freedom in 
learning 



(1) 8.24 

(2) 10.21 

(3) 11.54 



1.72 
t.46 
2.67 



15.35** 



* p < ,01 
** p < ,001 
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Table 7,2 FACTOR i\MALYS LS 01- CDURSE PERCEPTIONS SCALES 
(N = 2208) 



FacCors (56% variance explained) 
Variablus I xi 



Good teaching 

Freedom in learning 

Openness to students 

Social climate 

Formal teaching methods 

Clear goals and standards 

Workload 

Vocational relevance 



25 omitted 
and courses 



76 




57 




76 




42 


32 




7i 


3b 


57 


(-24) 






72 



Decimal points and most loadings less than ; 
Factor I Positive evaluation of teaching 
Factor II Formal vocational teaching 



Interviews of 57 students in six_degartments (see 
Chapter 8) , suggesteci that the_second-order evaluation 
dimension .-.Factor I in Table 7.2 - might usefully be 
subdivided into two components each containing two 
scales. Gpoca teaching and freedom in learning were 
combined into the scale of perceived student-centred - 
hess 0.75iy while freedom in learning and work- 

load (the latter scale negatively keyed) were joined 
to form a scale of p»erceived c_pn_trQl - centrec3ness 
(c<= 0.75) .in a department. These measures of a 
^fP^^tment^s learning context were found to be 
significantly associated with characteristic approaches 
to learning; the relationships will be ciiscussed in 
Chapter 9. 

CONCLUSIONS 



The course perceptions questionnaire appears to 
Provide a useful means of describing, certain impor- 
tant and consistent differences :ih the way students 

.^^P^^J^'snts . The relationships between 
the present, results and previous research into 
academic environments in higher education seem to 
^^^^ ^^^^^r .Dinicnsions of teaching quality, work- 
load, and clarity of goals have: been found to occur 
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cbrisis tent iy in racLuf analytic studies of student 
ratincjs of teachers, . _The only _other research directly 
compcirabls to the investigations reported , in this 
chapter jtGaff et al , 1976) discovered sxtrtilar 
dimensions (and relationships between the dimensions) 
to those of the CPQ, with a sample of Dutch students. . 
Studies of dif ferences_between the disciplinary 'ethos' 
or 'culture' -Of different, fields, of. study have also 
produced findings compatible with those of the CPQ 
isee, e.g-r Smithers, 1969; Gaff and _Wilspn, _1971) . 
It is hoped that the questionnaire may. prove to be a 
valuable instruments for use _by academic departments 
as a means of obtaining information about students' 
reactions to assessment and teaching methods , 

The limitations of the _ CPQ are__also apparent, 
however. Firstly, the picture provided of the. per- 
ceived learning context is ihcbmpletef because the 
questionnaire is unable to examine. the detail of the 
relationships between an individual student ' s _ . 
approach to_ a learning_task and his perception of its 
context. Nor can it allow _f or differences Ipetween 
lecturers and courses in a department. Exploration 
of .these matters requires a dif ferent_ methodorogy , 
and attention is turned towards them in the next 
chapter , . _ 

Secondly, the _ examination of . students ' per- . . 
ceptibhs bflers only one way (although a demonstrably 
valic3 one) of describing departmental enyironrnents 
Within the compass of the present, research . programme 
it was not possible to examine other potentially 
important distinctions_between departments except in 
a very limited way. Lecturers' attitudes and 
experience , curriculum structure , research and teach- 
ing orientation, and the type of institution in which 
the departmeint is situated, are among the differences 
which might fruitfully be explored in future research. 
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STUDENTS' EXPEklKNCES Oi^ LEARNING 



^." t^^^ previous chapters we have dealt mainly 
with research findings arising from methods 
traditionally used to investigate stuc3ent learning. 
TJ^e. ^PPi^.oaches to studying inventory made -uSe of 
typical psychometric techniques; tests of ability 

P^^^oriality were the_fg chapter 5;.. 

chapter 6 reported experimental data on reading 
academic articles. 

, _. . These approaches to uncSerstanding. student learn- 
ing have a common factor. They are all to some 

^"S^^^^ved from the_ immediate reality of being a 
student in the_natural setting of an academic 
department. Even the development of the course 
perceptions guestipnnaire inevitably tended, to con- 
strain students ' experiences into a mould shaped by 
the researcher. Although indications of the effects 
of_ the context anci content of learning, were given in 
the students* comments in chapter 6, these cornments 
themselves came from a rather narrow experimental 
situation. 

It is important that bur choice of research 
";|ethbc3s does not undervalue the dynamic, tentative 
character of . student learning in favour of a static, 
consistent view. Nor must we exclude potentially 
critical variables in the real world of a student •s 
encounter with a learning task in order to achieve 

experimental precision . The research methods used 

by Marton and his colleagues (see chapter 2) offer 
an experiential, phenbmehal perspective on student 
learning which can be _ seen as an alternative to the 
experimental and correlational approaches . Typi- 
cally, each student's unique experiences are examined 
^y_gua^itatiye analysis of interview data: A- 
potentially richerand more accurate picture of the 
1^^^^ between student learning and its context and. 
content is the chief return to an investment in this 
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approacii. Of course*, the . qualitative, approach is 
not without weaknesses of its own, perhaps the most 

important of which .is_the_dan§er_pf bias from the 

subjective and irapressionis tic way. this sort of data 
is sometimes handled » But careful controls can be 
aseci to niinima2: e these difficulties. 

This chapter describes the findings of a series 
of. interviews _ designed to draw upon the strengths of 
this qualitative , experiential perspective , The. 
interviews were used to examine students' approaches 
to academic tasks and their _ assessment strategies^ 
and to provide a detailed picture of students' per- 
<^.^etions of the contexts of learning in which they 
worked. The results extenc3 previous work at 
Lancaster , and the research of Mar ton { see , e.g., 
Ilarton and Saljo, l?76a^_b[ and . Lauri 1 l_ard_ { 1?78; 
19 79 ) in several directions . The analyses _v/hich 
fbllbw will show how categories of levels of appirbach, 
types of context, and individual, differences in 
approach and strategic study methods were developed 
and subsequently used to identify differences between 
students and contexts. Relationships . betv;een the 
cbhtcht and perceived context of the students' work and 

their approaches to academic tasks, andbetween 

approaches and degree results, will also be examined 
in detail. 

riKTHODS 

This is not the place to begin a discussion of 
the complicated issues surrbuhding the use bf quali- 
tative methods . (see_ Marton and . Svensson, 1979; 
Kn twist la, 19 81; Ramsden, 19 81, for more extensive 
examinations of the relevant issues)^ . . is , how- 

ever, important to bear. in mind that a qualitative 
perspective assumes that it is Valid to consider 
categories of description -_e . g . p.f different 
approaches to a learning task to which meaning is 
attributed through the learner * s bwh persp)ective - 
as results in themselves, and not only as sources 
bf categories to be later used in a quantitative way: 

I.n_ the present study a total of 57 Lancaster 

University . students . was interviewed.. Table 8,1 shows 
the cbmpbsitibn bf the sample, which was selected by 
examining students' _ scores on one or more subscales 
of the approaches to studying inventory; students 
with_extreme scores were those chosen. The final 
degree results of the students, and in the case of 
the engineering students, the distribution ofthe 
chosen group' s second year marks as well^sugges 
that the sample was at least broadly representative 
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of different ievels of ability, 

Tnble 8.1 Com'OSiTlON OF THE INTERVIEW SA^^LE 



Disc ip line 



Year of Study Daces TnCefviewed 



Psychology 2 

Engineering 2 

Physics 2 

History 2 

English 2 

tndependent: S-tudies 2 & 3 



February-March 1977 13 
June 1977 _9 
10 

li 

5 
9 



January-June 1978 



TOTAL 



57 



The preliminary interviews used a broad range of 
yuestions, and experience with these interviews led 
to the developmant of a shorter schedule for 'Students 
in the main part of the.study. This, contained three 
_grpups of questions. The focus of the first group 
was on reading and essay-writing (for arts and 
social science stucientsj and on problem-solving and 
report writing (for science students!^ Appropriately 
^P^^^f^c questions about relevant learning tasks 
(How did you go about _xt? Why are you reading it? 
Were you looking out for anything_in particular? 

yo^.G^o it differently from another task of the 
same sort? _why? - and so oh) were asked. The 

of qy^stions concerned assessment 
st_rategies and the perceived outcome of the student's 
course; E'lnally, iseveral questions about the 
.l^^^riing context of the student's main subject 
department (teaching, assessment, purpose of lectures, 
relationships with staff and other stucients) were 
asked - 

Ail the. interviews Used a semi-structured 
•^PPfo^ch; the order and phrasing of the questions 
varied. somewhat .depending on the way in which the 
student answered £hem, and exactly the same questions, 
were not asked of every student. . The semi-structured 
approach did not, however, mean that the_ interviews 
^^^^ ^^cbntrolled. __It_was always ensured that the 
same main points - see. above - were raised. Great 
care was taken not to be over-directive. At the 
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Li^iiuu Liniu , . LliL* i lit LMV Lower inadq ci continual effort 
Lo be ciLei't; to coniiuents iiiade by the student which 
reiatcd to the hypotheses of the investigation, and 
wlitch outjiiL to bo probed more fully.. 

The aiui 1 ys Is of interviews of. this kind presents 
poL-iiaps a 'jrcaLer threat to the validity of the data 
than their conduct.. _ At first, consideration was 
».) i ven to us i ng nie thbds such as network analysis and 

critical incident tcciiniqucs ,. but the results 

obtained in a coitiparable study of_stadentsV approaches 
to Learning ( Bliss and Ogborn , 19 7 7) seemed trite in 
Coiuparison with -the sophistication . of the methods. 
More useful guidance was obtained from the methods _ 
of qualitative analysis used in the research carried 
but by Marton and His colleagues at Gothenburg. 
These techniques are dcsigneca to extract full value 
from the -complexity of the interview data . . Trans- 
cripts of the interviews are read and re-read until 
LMueri}ent qualities of students^ experiences are cbri- 
iilstently identified. The constructs are verified 
by several judges. 

TbL' present study, adapted Marton Vs techniques 
to a diLLereht research situation. Practical con- 
straints made it inipossible to have all the ihter- 

viewis transcribed in full (a sine qua , non of the 

Gothenburg approach^ . More importantly, it was felt 
important to" avoid thccSangers of a s trictly._ in^ycti- 
vist approach by specifying certain. guiding, hypotheses 
derived from pre^^toas research , including the work of 
Marton: The catC'^-^..: l'^" . of responses eventually used 
to classify the transcribed extracts were validated 
by means of inter- j udge comparisons . 

These constructs were used to direct the 
analysis: 

1. Categories describing different levels of 
approach; 

2. Evaluative and descriptive categories relating 
tb the context of learning in. different depart- 
ments: in particular, categories relating to 

teaching, assessment, and course structures. 

The dimensibns discovered in the factor analysis 
of the CPQ, those reported by Gaff et ■ ^ (1976) , 
and those reported in. studies. of le^' rer 
evaluation (c^g. Kulik and McKeachie , 19 75) , 
were particularly considered; __ 

3- Differences between individual students in "cue 
behaviour" (Miller and Par lett, 1975) ; 

4. Differences between individual students in 
approaches tb acaidemic wbrk (eispeCialXy the 
hoiist-atomist ciimension identified by Svenssori 
(1977) ; 
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^ • ^^^-^^^^ ^ ^^'i-^Liiri^'^_L><^awcori approachos and . contexts 
{c.y. Becker's '•sciective ncglicjerice" in rcs- 
^^^^"^.^ . •^^sessment pressures) , including 
asi^ociations between the conditions of the task 
anU.thc type of approach used {c.f. Fransson, 
1977) . 

_ Fuiter details of all the techniques used in 
^ondictincj and analysing the interviews can be found 
in Ramsdon (1981) . 

rRKLIMlNARY ANALYSIS 

A Pi^eJ-iiii.in-'?J^y._ -analysis was made by listening to 

ecich tape-recording several times arid rnaking full (or 
very lengthy) transcripts of a sample of interviews. 
With th^ ^elp of Marten's .judgement instrUctibris for 
categorizing deep and surface level responses it 
.^"^^^ dually became clear that deep and surface 
categories of description could be applied to the 
responses of studerits iri every department. Sub- 
c.ategories differing from, those used by Martdn were, 
however^ needed to classify the responses satisfactor- 
ily- It was possible^ in this analysis, to identify 
different strategic approaches related to assessment 
^^^^^^^^*^"i^3^i^^^^..^o^g indiyid students. For 
*^^^^Pl§, a small number of students in all the depart- 
ments took a highly strategic, assured approach to 
'^"^^^.t tasks, while_others adapted . to . the con- 
straints of examinations and assignments iri less 
positive ways. Relationships between students* per- 
ceptions ofparticular tasks and the approaches they 
.used to them were also indicated in the analysis, 
^^y^^^ts who described favourable conditions for 
learning in relation to_a_ subject or topic (e.c. 
helpful teaching) were likely to describe a deep- 
level approach to a task connected to it, while the 
reverse was true _ if the conditidris were unfavourable 
f^-^- .^.^^J^^^^c^ level approach was described, often 
t»y._the_ same student).. An association betweeri a 
student.'s level of interest in a task, or his back- 
ground knowledge of the subject to which it referred, 
and level of approach, was also ideritified. Poor 
background knowledge (especially of concepts in 
science) or alow level of. interest (particularly iri 
arts and. social science subjects) were associated with 
surface level approaches.. These preliminary findings 
have been described in greater detail elsewhere 
(Ramsden, 1979) . 
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CATL-aORiHS UL:SClUHiNC DKKP AND SURFACE APPROACHES 



Tha ftrsE Eask in the .main .analysis was to 
develop a model of deep and surface which described 
Llie. approaches used by students in a wide variety of_ 
tasks in different disciplines and departments. The 

f ramework was established by me ans^ b cbrriparing 

students' responses to the interview questions deal- 
ihcj with apprbaclics to acadiamic tasks with two other 
sets of j udyement ins tructipns : those of Marton 
(L975) and Laurillard ji979) . . . . 

Marton used one set of j udgerrierit instructions 
to classify social science . students responses to 
interview ciuestions about their reading of academic 
articles under experimental conditions^ and a some- 
what different sat to classify responses to questions 
about their normal studies . Laurillard interviewed 
science students about their approaches to several 
tasks fornilhtj part of their normal studies. She did 
not recjuire students to work under experimenta 
di tions , nor did she ask them questions about their 
cjcnera l approaches to studying . The present study 
was siinL lar to Laurillard * s in that students were 
interviewed about their approaches to tasks carried 
out in their normal work. But the tasks described 
by students wore mach more diverse; they included 
problem-sol vincj , project wbrk, essays, reading of 
books and articles, and examinations, in a number of 
different subject areas : It seemed advisable , _ _ _ 
moreover, to leaye open the possibility of i 
consistent approaches to studying _by the same student- 
It was found necessary to mbdify the categories 
used. by Marton and. Laurillard. in order_ to provide, a 
model which adequately described the . variabi ixty in 

the present data, effort was made to develbp^ a 

set of sab-categories which was . both theoretically 
parsimonious and generally applicable to all the 
departments , The definitions appear in Figure 8 ^ 1- 
Four categories used by the previous researchers to 
define a deep approach are generalized to become 
and D^. D^r which has no equivalent in Laurillard's 

descriptions, was found to be essential tb classify 
students.' indications of a close personal relation- 
ship with the academic material with which theywere 
dealing... It resembles one of the sub-categories 
used by Marton and his coiieagaes to. classify a . 
student's approach to his normal wbrk. This sub- 
category, which describes a tendency on the part of 
the student tb see knowledge as part of oneself , is 
an important component of Marton '13 conception of a 
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Ki^'.iirc s:\ CATKCUKl KS 01' DKSCKI I'TION KOK UliV.V AND SURFACt: 
LLIVKLS OK APl'kdACli 



bj I'crsonal experience 

lhtegr:it ing tlie task with bheseU . Indicate desire 
to relate the task or the subjeet to personal or real 
life siCiKiCiohs; Co compare a task with personal 
expe rience (outside the course); to see n task as 
part oL" oneself or one ' s_ personal development; ex- 
press a wish Lb use the knowledge forming part of the 
task outside its imniediate context in relation to 
oncse t f . 

D.^ Re Uit ionshipG 

thtegratiiig the parts into a whole. Indicate desire 
to relate parts of the task to each other or the task 
l^KKl' to other relevant knowledge;. _rndicar;e active attempts 

Lb think .-ibbut the relationships between different 
parts of tlie material (e.g. relate evidence to con- 
elLisibh); try to relate material from different 
sources ; t ry to see connections be tween previous ly 
studied materials and currently sLLidied materials. 

Meaning 

LhCegraEihg the Whole with its purpose. Indicate 
intention to impose meaning: think about the under- 
lying structure, or the intention of the whole task; 
try to ^stahd back' from the taisk arid see it in a 
wider perspective; impose a pattern on the whole task* 



Unre latedness 

Defining thp task as separate of its parts as dis- 
crete. Indicate intention or tendency to treat the 
task as. an isolated phenomenon ; confront the 
material as separate from other ideals and materials, 
or from the general purpose of the task to which it 
relates; focus on the elements of the task rather 
than the who le . 

SURFACE ^2 Memorisation 

Defining the task as a memory task. indicate 
intention to memorise the material. 

Unref iectiveness 

Defining the task in an exCernal way. Indicate un- 
reflectiye or passive approach to a task: indicate 
intention not to extract meaning from the material; 
see the subj ect-rriatter as external to oneself: 
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tiirce. surf-ice . sub-cciteyorics in Piguro S.i.cipseiy. 
resemble Laurilliird's modifications of Marten's cate- 
i-iories, altliough S, and are here more generally 

Figure 8.1 also shows the ihstructiohs used to 
c Lassi fy. students ' responses. But the meaning _of 
each of the categories is properly shown throagh the 
use of repeated ins tances f romi the student interviews . 
Given _ below- are extracts from tjie interviews which 
exenipli fy the use of the sub-catiegories in relation 
to di f ferent tcisks , 

i)^ rsoiia i oxpe tllmicc 

L think I Lend quiLc :i lot to relate (tUts raiding) to my 
own experiences as welt. Try and thLnk. of instan^jos wliere 
lliese experinlents woutcl be proved . eight , _ So it. takes a bit 
ol time reading;, yeali. T think, if they're talking about 
thin>5H like tield independence I try to think about whether 
people I kiiow are field dependent of independent. (Reading 
aeadeiiiLc articles; psychology, student 6). 

[ got liiLo ttie poetli and coutd feel what.it means. _ I 
became part of it... L found it interesting because it had a 
deep theotogicat moaning., and I'm interested in that subject. 
(Reading poetry; t-nglish, student 23). 

I suppose I'm. trying to imagine. what the experiment is 
talking about, I think, in a physical sense. Soft of. get a 
picture of wliat it's about... This one says an ultrr*- x/iblet 
lamp emits oho watt of power; it says calculate the energy 
falling on a square een time t re pe r second. -I'm just thinking 
of . the light and the way.it spreads, out, so tiierefore I know 
it's tlie inverse square law ... (Laboratory work; physics, 
student 8) . 

To start from scratch, Co basically . put together infor- 
mation and use it... and actually build it and test it ahd^see 
that the thing, there is a fair degree of correlation between 
your test resultii and vsrhat you actually expected the thing to 
produce, I think is good... You select certain formalae to use, 
and by using Eliem: . . and seeing that they produce the results . 
you hoped they would, then, you know, you prove to ybufself that 
those formulae could be used. (Project work; engineering, 
student 2) . 

D.j Kelacionships 

You read it, a section oh precipitation hardening... and 
T think well, fair enough, the . mater iol is about as strong as 
mild steel or something, and I ' 1 1 - re-nembe r that if T can, but 
I 'ill. not going to remember that it's 297 Newtons per square mm. 
if it's in such and such a state ... There are one or two 
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l),^ Kf I :iL i w;iish i |)s t c'^'U • i lUUHi j 

.^^^1^^ -^"^..yuur rninci 1 Lke tlie iitriJiigLLi oi' initd 
sht'oi , aiui no on, bGcntisu we've .. it; tliL, prbjeets, so 
you bavt! a KOi-C o!" relative scale ■ .-reby you ean say it's 
"*^''^"Ay i^^.^tronj; as mi id steel ... :<eadin}; texchooks; 
eii^UueeriiiKt sLmleiit 6) . 

..^ . /^'"^A a me tiunl of approach, so you t'liiU usually the 

thiug simplifies rcsetf j^reatly after you've removed a few of 
^'^•^ .^^'^""■^'^"'^'^^^^^^..^"•J put it into a iogieal form wliich 
relates Lo some tiling you've done previously. (Problem- 
solving; piiysies, student 12). 

f'ln Lryiug to relate it to tlie course as a whole. It's 
"•^^^ J"^.^.. ^1^^' 'I'.A^^-Jti "f" notes, and thinking V that ' s it 

for my essay' ... You try to. sort of keep a logical progression 
in hiscory, so you've some idea of the themes ... (Reading 
texts; lii story, student 1). 

"^'^'J X"*:' .^^^_^hat it's about, and usually it's 

i*<^.^t, often il has some bearing on. something else you've read 
before. U liiay c-onfinn that or just add another side to it, 
^^..^^ .'^"•"P^'^tr'^iy different. (Reading academic articles; 
psyehology, student 2). 

Dj Meaning 

'ff'^ .^tJ^'as are started by the actual quesii'on. . You realise 
^l^^t it presupposes a few points, that you r- . get into the 
essay ....I list the ideas that have got to go into the essay, 
.^^^^V^*^^:'^^\.^s«?y»_y«u know, entails these things. (Essay- 
writing; English, student 6). 

. ^1 i .?^el that the article is going to be very relevant 

to wliat_I_'m doing - Zind you can often glean that from the title 

p^^^ ^ ' VV.^^"'^ . go through it fairly slowly. Rather than 
skim through it I'll read through it in. a full way. I suppose 
I've.got these various problem areas which I'll be looking into^ 
^'^^'^ J^ ' 1 V looking, I ' 11 be reading the article with, these in 
mind. (Reading academic articles; independent studies, 
Student 6) . 

I was looking for a pattern which I could relate to the 

^J^^s drawing graphs ... I knew from, the script what 

was supposed to be happening ... and I was looking but for it 
to happen on the graph ... fortunately it did. (Laboratory 
work; physies, student 6). 

^^^J^-^^^J^o e.° thrbugh quite a few different designs to 
get to the right.one ... I'm sort of .tways thinking about 
what I can put in the conclusion when I»m writing the project.;; 
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I) J Mean li\y, t^-^'^l i mu'ti ) 

I'Li Li-y aiui show wiiaL i :icli Lijvbd , wo L 1 , lUuiG rs Cantl , . f roni_ . 

Lilt' prDjocc. (I'rujc'ci report wrilLnn; enKincuruu;, sCuclcnt 3) 

IL was a j;uuil ciia[)Lur bticaiisu il ur|;aiuscil Llic readings 
Llial were lo lOItnw wbicli led me off Lu furLlier arc[eles, 

and al Lhe end uf iL, inak iiij; notes un ^iie Citings I was_ reading, 
t had a.^reai wad of U, wliii'lt. by LhaL cLine, i ^i^itL^^".>^^'^V 
iii'W niy LniLiaL ciMieep I Ion - o f Che prohlem c:onLd be used Co sorc . 
one all ciie Lnlonnacion i M now ^oc . And i-t ^V^^V^H^^ "^V^ ^^-^^^'^ 
Lor.i'LHcr quice Mli-.eiy. Because I think as T was writing I was 
Lhlnkiu^' about how 1 was ^;oin^; Co, UoW Che rinal product was 
);oin^ to come abiuit, and that rt o f d i rec ted luy read ing In 
t acL ; (Kssay-preparaC ion; psychology, student 5) . 

S J tin re 1 atedness 

ly write dovsni all the steps yOu should do. 
Yoii shoiild ... write down tliose sort of things - this is the 
i-L- stilt, did it work or hot? W it didn't, did something else 
do it? Tiiat's the best way of going about it , .^''^ ^ » _^ . J 
SOIL oi' wrUe ilown what I've. done. Just do the caLculations 
and work back t rom there. (Projects; engineering, student 7) - 

This prob Leiii here,, you're asked, ^o say if it's.an eigen- _ 
function, but yon don't really know because he hasn't miiritioned 
it in the Lectures. lie's mentioned wliat an.eigenf unction is, 
but ho way oi telling libw to work it but;,. You pUC in n 
formula toget tlie e i gen energy, but to go t the g igen f unc t ion , 
whether it's Tipp 1 1 cab ) t! . o f not, there's no way of knowing 
(i'roblem-so Iving; physics, student 5), 

I tend to give up on Cliem. I tend Co write very confused 
essays, because I have all these ideas going through my head, 
and I wrCCe chCMti dowil, but L. don't put them down in any 
particular logical sort of plan ... 1 tend to do better in 
exams, because the con f us ion doesn ' t matter so much, as long 
as the relevant points are there..- I don't scorn to.be able to 
link ideas together. (Kssay writing; history, student 7). 

1 think it tends to be the case that I get bogged down in 
detail. I'm sure that's the case - I mean it explains why 
I'm so I brigWiflded - about any work. that I do. I really don't 
find it easy to pick but the skeletal argunieht arid just be 
satis f ied with that , (Reading; psychology, student 10) . 



Memorization 

Preparirig for an exain, you learn your facts, tJien _you have 
to memorize them, and sort of vague, sort bf aspects of it... 
(Kxamrnatton revision; history, student 2). 
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S ^ MLMiit>ri i oil (I'iint i nui'd j 

^ ^^''^'^V ^'^ .^^» .^"!^._^^^^'jL.y"'^»*ve jjot: tt) (Jo IS liave a list 

. Voii wrltLvciowii ten iinporccinC poinCs arid 
mt'inoriiiL' Lhoso - thoh youMl Ub all riglit in the class tost. 
(KL'vision; jisycliL) 1 i)j',y , stucioiU 5). 

; ^''^^^'"^M'^^L: • : J^*^^ H^...^" 1 tiiO with as many 

P^'-'^-^^i^ i ytni le.irn lUoac pari-ot-fashioh . And 

approaclieti to the way yoii work out problems, techniques 
invoLvLnl in inatlis ... 1 seem to remember, just sort oC one day 
or two. (lU?vIt;Ioii; eiigineering, student 8), 

j ^^'y * remember it all - wliat's useful tn oxsims . 

(Keadinj'.; pljysirs, sCiidenC 8). 

S.J Unref iectiveness 

.('^'•'^^..P^'^vi':^^-^) . was just a maLter of gr ind Ing . the numbers 
.J''-'^^»">'. ^t'ln*-' ki'ud of solution.. If it was adequate, lair 
^ * *^^^'.^y»..^°. ^^ck and pick different 

values. (i^rojeet work; engineering, student 11) . 

'^"^ J^^^*- .^'•'V.^^^^^^ B*^^ ^o^. sect Ion which is relevant, to 
i'':V^^^it:uLar question There'll be a topic in the book 

wiiich the qucscion conies under, and tlien you hunt through that 
^^.c*^^^" .^•■'...^t^^.K.^i^L'y've got any Hopefully, they'll have 

the exact question and you can eopy it straight dovn without 

Usually you have to liunt out the 
y^^rit^iJ.^ related equations, . then you .just apply these to the 
problem.. .That's .ill, really. (Problem-solving; physics, 
student 12) . 

^t^*^ ^V^.^^^^'"'^.^s^'^fi.»._.(tjiis subject) .. . I tend Co rush 
^l^rt^'^^^yli the books I'm reading for the essays, so I still don't 
really understand it when I've finished reading. And because 
^.'.^"^^^^ A"!:.."^ . i^i^oi-'i^ation I think you can oversimplify 
or go into too much detail.. And I chink I tend to over- 
simplify: (Reading; English, student 31). 

\ou don't need. to do as much background reading (for 
^'^^^^ >*f ^^^yf ^ • ^ jyst sort of set aside a day to do it and 
jiJ^t write it. I ^don ' t think about it. (Essay-writing; 
English, student 38). 

THE MEANING OF DEEP AND SURFACE IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS 

An.^lysis of the student interviews revealed 

important differences in the meanings attached to 
^^^P^^<^ surface approaches by students in different 
subject areas- In the previous section we looked at 
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Che .concept iu ii <K?iK'iMi. foL-m in order to.ideritify 
clit: fercnces which iiiake sense in alt Che departments 
i n ve s t i q a t e d ; here we _ e xaminc ch a _r ac t eristic di f f e r - 
uncos in the menntncjs of the . categories in different 
learninq onvi roninents . It is clear that what goes. - 
C(j iiuikc up wi deep ov surface approach in one disc ipl in 
Is hot the same as in another discipline,. Moreover, 
whi ie the meaning of the deep-surface dichbtdmy is 
runUamenCa 1 ly Che j^amc in different subject areas, 
there arc important variations in cmphrisis. The 
analysis concentrates on the clearest distinction to 
(jinerqe. This was (not unexpectedly-) between , arts 
and .social science .departments (psychblcgy , h is tory , 
l::iiqlish) and science and. technology departments 
(physics and eriMiheerihg) . 



fn the physics and . engineering departments, this 
ijub-category is typically indicated by attempts to 
relate the experience, of the physical ;Wor^4dr to 
tlieorctical concepts in the subject. Students fre- 
quently speak of "getting a picture of the. problem" 
and linking theory to practice. . Student _ 8 inthe 
physics department provides the definitive example: 

"I suppose.!*:', trying to irnagine what the experi- 
ment is talking -about , I. think, in a physical 
sense. Sort of get a picture of what it^^s 
about ... I*m just thinking of the i.ig_ht_and the 
way it spreads out, so therefore 1 know it.'s the 
inverse square law ..." (physics , student 8) . 

The_catcgory is also indicated by a student *s 
expression of the experience of personal satisfaction 
while doing or in successfully completing a task: 

"It's J ust. seeing, it work, you know.. First of 
all ic looks as though it*s impossible to do. and 
you just get, sorting through the satisfaction 
of khowincj you * ve understood what youire doingV 
(r^roj ect work ; engineering , student 3) . 

Arts and social science students also speak of. 

the. experience of personai_satisf action; this may be 

combined with the linking of personal experience of 
other people to the subject matter of the task. For 
example : 

"I'm very interested in social sciences general ly 
I find it very enlightening, very entertaining, 
very satisfying, to learn theories and then to 
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obsurve tlicMii in rxviilty. .Casually, to say, 
"Christ, look, it's Happehintj, you know, the 
t^^»^^^y's there ^ _ that ' s what/s goincj on," and I 
think it adds so much , you know, to my life, to 

'iV^-^^ *^° P^^^^iv^..^h_at happens _ in everyday 
^^^•■irCty, through the eyes of a sociologist or 
of a psychologist, and put a structure on what's 
going on." (psychology, stucient 7) . 

The important difference to be appreciated here 
is the contrast_between the emphasis in arts and 
social science on personal cdritacc with_the learning 
^.^^^ .^^^.^^^^.Jf^oni.. the student's experience of _ other 
people . and the. emphasis in science on personal 
experience of the physical world. There is a 
?^<2^ter emphasis also on personal interpretation and 
uniqueness of experience in the arts students' indi- 
cations? the interpretive element is most common in 



.^.^ the jcierice departments, indications are most 

f Ji'eguently uf attempts to relate, together the various 
asp3cts of a problem, particularly in a logical way 
^.to "see how it all fits together") . Sb*^ , for 
exojnple, physics . student 12 above, p. 139: you "put 
^t >^.t^ ^^ l*^9^cal form which relates to something 
you've done previously". 

_^ This extract also exemp>li fies another typical 
i^'^^^^'^tion: the connection of what is known about 
another problem or topic to the new task - usually^ 
7^°t ^"^l^^yS/. . in d very specific way. This also 
happens in reac3ing: 

i^ea<^_4t, a section on precipitation harden- 
ing ..._and I. think, well, fair enough, the_ 
material is about as strong as milci steel or 
something, and. I ' 11 remember thatif T can, but 
I'm not going to remember that it '^s 297 Newtons 
per square mm. if it's in. such and such a stat^ 
... There are one or two things that do stick in 
y^^^J^i^:.^ v^i^^ the strength of milci steel,, and 
.so on^ because, we ' ve used it in. the projects, so 
you have- a_ sort of relative scalewhereby you 
^^"^^^^ay it* s nearly as strong as mild .steel ..." 
(Reading textbooks; engineering, student 6) . 

."I'ln generally trying to relate what the book 
says _to what you know about it already". 
(Reading textbooks; physics, student 8), 
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"This book's about the relationship between the 
artist and soc Ic: ty , which is cjuite relevant to 
the essay ^-^pic I'm c3oing, sQ I'm reading.it 
very thd.'-oUcjhly . . : I'm reading and underlining 

thincjs tliat T think are important. And then I 

find it a bit difficult because .sometimes it . 
talks about some of the poems of the author that 
I haven't read, so then .1 go back and read, the 
pbenis . . . then afterwards I go back and make 
quite detailednotes on the book/ lgoking_ back at 
the things I ' vc. underlined . and. trying . to inte- 
grate it into the main topics that he ' s talking 
about. " (Reading; English, stuc3ent 5) . 

"One of the first necessities with_ess 
have it weil-planned I'm concentrating very 

much bh the organizing aspects, trying to read 
through anc3 see if.it makes sense, you know,, 
from point to point": (Essay^writing; history, 
student 8) . 

Indications of attempts to relate ideas from 
different topics or fields to the tas-: in nand, or to 
relate ideas within the topic, are also conimoniy 

found (see, .for example ^history , student lf._guoted 

above, _p. 139)-. The process of relating ideas appearf 
to be done much more specifically in science tasks: 
concepts are . relatec3 to. particular problems in 
science, while in arts the focus Is wider and. ideas 
f.?"om different topics or fields are more freely 
related . 



Deep 3 

_The_expression of a sense of purpose incarry- 
ing out a task is common to both main. subject groups. 
There is a somewhat greater emphasis in arts and 
social science on underlying meanings and uniqueness 
of experience, possibly because scientific fields 
^^'e characterized by single P^iradigms and greater 
consensus _ about appropriate _ content and method (c.f. 
Biglah, 1973b) . For example: 

"It was a good chapter .because it organized the 
readings that _were to f ollow . - _^hich led me 
off -to further articles, and at the end of_it, 
making notes on the things I was reading , I had 
a great wad of it, which by that time/ I had an__ 
idea of how my initial conception of _the problem 
could be used to sort but all the irif brrriatibh 
Id now got. Anca it all sort of fitted 
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^ ^ ^^^"^'^'^ Because I think as I 

was writimj I. was thinkiriy about how I was going 
:^^^«^l._P^9<^uct was going to come out, 
•^md that sort of ciirected. my reading in factlJ 
(b'ssay-preparation; psychology, student 5) . 

"What I'm trying . to _do is find out whether 
Tennyson cdmprdtnised his art to the age or 
whether he . just wrote_what. he_ realty wanted to 
write. .That's what I'm thinking about allthe 

^'"^^eading it, anci. readirig his. poems 
as wellV (Reacaing; English, student 5). 

"There are always underlying themes in any 

period of history, and if you can sort of pick_ 

'^^^^ ^^^'^^^c themes and really understand what was 
^ping on and "what it was ail about, then you've 

qot a good chance of discovering it on an equal 

^^^t .^A^' .^^sis with your tutor, or in an exam*: 
(Reading; history, student 1). 



"You have to go. through quite a few different 
designs to get the right one ... I'm sort of 
.Always thinking abqut what I can put in the. con- 
clusion when I'm writing the project ... I'll 
^^y. ^^^^.^ ^.hat I have achieved, well, uncier- 

.stoocU from the project." .(Project report 
writing; engineering, student 3) . 

"I. was looking for a pattern which I cbUld 
relate to the script. I was drawing graphs ... 
^ f the script what, was supposed, to be 

happening , .. . and X was looking out for it to 
happen oh the graph ... fortunately it dlca." 
(Laboratory work; physics, student 6). 

"^^ fo.llc-'W the instructions to. the. letter, 

it's not so interesting.. The instructions are 
only one way of doing the experiment, but you 

develop variations that get a better answer, 
if you. just start from scratch, really ... You 

^^^^ y^u ' re heading for -say this measure- 
ment of a nucleus - so.that might imply measure- 
ments of field versus frequency, say. __And that 
^/^•^Ps yoLi on the right lines'; (Laboratory work? 
physics, student ±0). 

Surf ^rec 1 

.This sub--categbry is concerned with students* 
descriptions of not thinking about relationships in 
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boLli science ^iikI lI i" LiJ- . _ I _n s cicnce f _howeyer , 

stadencs cnipiiasizc over-concentration on procedures 
in perfbrmihg a task: using formulae, calculations, 
figures in tackling. a problem without reference to 
their relationship to each other or to the purpose 
of thb task. Two extracts already quoted above 
oKeiiiplify this sub-category, (engineering., _ student 7, 
pagc3 140 ; physics, student 5, page 1^0 ). it is 
sc^nietinies difficult to separate_ this subrcatenory 
from descriptions of serialist strategies demanded. by 
the type of task and the student's urif arniliarity with 
the topic. Particularly in science, it seems that 
it iliay be necessary to use prDcedures which are 
Gnipirically inseparable from surf ace approaches as a 
stage prior to taking a deep level approach^ 

Ehgirieerihg and physics students also describe 
a tendency to focus on factual details (In reading, 
lectures , and writing reports) which are de liber viteiy 
unrelated to other partsof the course. This is un- 
mistakably a surface approach: 

"It's sonietiiing completely separate from what 
we're doing in. the lectures^. _ It's just one 
very narrow subject ... it didn't relate to 
anything else at all really .... Facts , and just 
facts. Nothing else. You get the facts down 
sc that anybody else can read .them without any 
padding or anything else,". (Project report 
writing; engineering, student 8). 

In arts, the emphasis is more likely to be on . 
detailed factual information which is unrelated either 
to. the meaning . of the task or to personal meaning.. 
Arts and social science students aire also more likely 
to speak in general terms about not relating ideas. 
For example: 

"A point I didn't make about the essays was that , 
I think , yoa ' re meant to express an appreciation 
of diversity, whereas in the class test, if you 
can .give, a bit of factual information - so-and- 
sb did that, and concluded that, for two sides 
Pl . Wi^iting^ then you ' 11 get a good mark." 
(Tests? psychology, student 5) . 

"I tend to give up on thern._ I tend, to write 
very confused essays , because I have all these 
ideas going through my head, and 1 write them 
down, but I don ' t put them down in any 
particular logical sort of plan ... I tend to do 
better in exams, because the confusion doesn't 
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.^^^ .i^; iphy as the relevant points 

are there .... i_don't seoin to be able to link 
ideas together. " (Kssdy-writing; history, 
student 7j . 

Snrface 2 

Indications of this category among the science 
stUv.ehtsV transcripts typically consist of . descrip- 
tions of meinorizincj formulae, data, factual points 
xn reading, or transferring lecture information or 
^^^^^ing to th^ memory without thinking about it. 
The stimulus is often an impehdihg examination, and 
the approach may be either calculated or simply 
anxious : 

"Yrs, a lot of preparation to get proofs off 
pat... It's no good trying to work it out when 
you're in the exam." (Revision; physics, 
student lb) . 

"you've just got _tp. go over, reading the notes 
.... There's not really any questions you can 
att-:*=»mpt :.. It's just reading the notes and 
^^oping it sinks in" . (Revision; engineering, 
student 3) . 

Similar indications are given by the social 

scienti:;ts and artists , although__ these _ students also 
emphasis on memoriz ing .vague generalities 
as well as specific procedures and facts: 

"??<?P.^?'.ing for. an exam, you. learn your facts, 
then you have to memorize them, and sort of 
vague, sort of aspects of it . . (Exam, revision 
history, student 2) , 

"What gets tested in. the exam. is short-term re- 
call, that»s all. So in revising for an exam 
I just cram my miridwith such facts as I con- 
sider tg___be pertinent, to be able to trot off 
these names of people or places, dates or what- 
ever ... " (Revision, history, student 4). 

Surface 3 

This sub-category is very often combined empiri^ 

^1- The conceptual distinction, however, 

fs between purposelessness and anrelatednes^ . 

is frequently seen by students to be dissatisfying, 
but necessary because of contextual constraints 
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(such us lack ot. iniLMLJsL in a required subject);^ 
Indications ol thti sub-caUccjory in engineering and 
piiysics are descriptions of the unthinking use of 
procedures (e.g. equations) in solving problems, or 
Lh(j giossing-over of the meaning of the problem: 

"The first one, well I know that formula off 
from lost year. it 's just a simple fbrmula. 
You shove in a number and it comes out straight 
away." (Problem-solving; physics, student 5). 

"There'll be a topic in the book which thfi 
question. comes under , and then you hunt through_ 
that section _ to. see if they've got. any ... Hope- 
fully, they'll have the exact question and you 
can copy it__straight down without doing any work 
at all ... Usually you have to hunt out the . 
various re late d equations , then ybii j u? apply 
these to the problem.. That's all really." 
(Problem-solving; physics, student 12). 



Alternatively, science students describe a pro- 
cess of G r ting through data without trying to 
understand it, j ust. learning techniques, . or. _ "just 
getting it done without enjoying it or thinking _ 
about it'*. Psychology, his tory and English students * 
indications of this category . of ten consist of des- ._ 
criptions of a passive, unthinking, vague approach to 
a task; for ex£imple: 

"The topic was causes and consequences (of the 
Reform net) so l was sort of looking. through. for 
causes and consequences/ as opposed to anything 
else that was relevant .... _I .wasn't really very 
interiested, so I didn't spend a lot of time on 
it basically .. . I just read what it said, I 
don't know really." (history; student 2). 

A slightly dif ferent indir; . Lbn is of being ^ 
easily distracted by similar ( b ^c. irre levant) material 
when reading^ and of oversimplifying, or "going off 
the -oint" when writing: 

'■• £ have too many ideas ruhhihg through my head 
and if I_ let. myself run away with my ideas, 1 
can completely come off the subject of the 
question, and I used to be really bad about 
that, but I'm- not so bad about it now." (Essay- 
writing; English, student 6) . 

"I tend to be a bit specific initially, but I 
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^i.'**. ^^"^^ ^.f^^'k .L 'j^'L .i'jLsied very easily and as 
^oon as another area comes up which is, perhaps, 
not.qaxte to do with the topicthat I'm wanting 

specifically but has interesting 
connections, then I go off on tangents. Very 
re.julJrLy end up sort of miles away from where 
^._9i^i>jinally started." (Reading books arid 
articles; psychology, student 10) . 

STYLES AND . PATUOLOCItJS OF LKAr^NING IN DIFFERENT 
SUBJECT AREAS 



The differenC'iS we have described above are 
^■^^'^^"^X -elated to the different nature of typical 
le:_irnini:} tasks in Jiffercnt ;jubjoct areas. It is 
difficntt riot to j. e aware of a parallel between the 
^l^^^^^'^n^^s descrir^ed by Pask (1976; 1977) iri 
relation to . learning strategies and styles and the 
^^T^^^^in^js . in. .arts and social . science , it 
:.UU^<"*-ii^i5 that a deep level approach relies relatively 
more - at tcast iriitially - on aholist strategy 

.c)"iP^^«-^s is on jjersonal experiences , . uniqueness of 
experience , interpretation, i 1 lustration , the general 
^^^'^^^.^.^^ .^^ .i.^^'^'^s) . __._I_n science, serialist 
strategies are more . common (an emphasis is apparent, 
for ej^'^niplG, on seairig relationships _within the con- 
t.^''^'t. °f .the task rather than in a more general Way, 
or in. making relationships between theoretical 
ideas) : 

?.t .would appear that , the hoiist-serialist arid 

comprehension-operatibri distinctions describe 
^^^^^^^^ces not only between strategies_and indi- 
viduals within_a. sabject area (Pask, 1975; 
Laarillard, 1978) , but also differences between the 
"demands made . by learning tasks in differerit subject 
areas. It is iraportarit to recognize the_difference 
^^.V "^^^^irig pf_the deep-sur_face dichotomy which 

hinges on this distinction; Deep approaches in 
science may coritairi elements which in arts terms 
would usually be. classified as surface; a serialist 
strategy may involve rote learriirig or a very narrow 
^^^'^^ P^^C"S<^.^^es_as a stage prior to a deep 
approach. This-strategy is not^ of course, unique 
to science tasks; but it is more common in science 
tasks than in arts ones . 

•-"^ls°_pbssible to see similarities .between 
the surface sub-categories in .the studerits' descrip- 
tions of their experierices arid Pask^s concepts of 
9.^°^^ trotting and improvidence. In so. far as 
holist stratoyies are more comittorily used in the 
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first st:i^jc:s i>t .ut:; and social sclcricG tasks or 
topics, and scrialist stratccjios in science, it 

micjht bo deduced that scionce_st:udents are more 

likely to display improvidence,, and artists glgbe- 
tL-ottincj. The evidence from the interviews is _ . 
oquivocat. Arts students are more _ 'generaliz ed" in 
tiipir indications of surface approaches,, but this is 

not "the same thiny as globetrotting. describes 

sbmcthihfj close to improvidence (over-cautious re- 
liance on detail and failure to Use valid analogies 
or to see relationships) , but it occurs at least as 
coiamonly in arts and social science as in science. 
On the other hand, contains some suggestion of 
cj lobe trotting for the arts and__social . science_students , 
but not for the scientists. We shall look at 
further evidence concerning the presence of patholo- 
gies of learning ii\ different subject areas in 
chapter 9. 

CC^NTHXTS Ol-' 1 t:AHNlNG 

All the i)itorviews included questions specifi- 
cally conrt-rn. :! with tho students' perceptions of. 
the learrtin^:^ environment.. The questions dealt with 
teachinc, . isstj;/.sr.ioh t , :.:id course structures;, a 
gcnerai^Ti ist' ion . be ■ ... the_student;s perception of 
the good \inc : ad ti^JX ATes of the. courses and t.he ____ 
department l^"clMdod^_ Except in the ppy-^hoicgy 

and enginocii. cj departments, the student^, were als( 
asked about i'' : context of specif tc learning tasks. 

For example, : a student indicatec3 a surfa.-^c 

approach to one ta.^k and a deep, apprcach to. another - 
or different ar-pj^oaches v/ithih the satiie cask - he 
was invited tc '^jivc a. reason for_ tho.dif ference. 

By far the most important Cucejory.to emerge 
from the analysis, of stucients^ descriptions of their 

experiences was that, represented. in the cariie^_ 

versions of the CPQ by the commitment t:0- teaching and 
relationships with stucients scales^ This category 
refers to the quality of teaching in the department 
and to the extent, to which staff seem to understand 

the learning requirements of the students. It was 

apparent in tho interviews of students in all the 
departments : 

"The thing with the independent s.tudies staff is 
that they ' r^ all. so amiable . . - ..they/ re so help- 
ful; if you go to them with a. problem they__can 
usually find some answer ... They alt seem very, 
committed to the idea of independents tudies , they 
alt feel that they'^re doing a worthwhile thing." 
(indepencaent studies, student 2). 
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"^*-^i"S-*._ Uocl ui;L.'i.i j . h.ivu been vo-ry gobcl, partly 
because they've been, well, not flippantly 
clelivored, but certainly bamorously, and with 
.^in. entertaini.Kj streak; Others have been 
puttiiKj across too many facts, and they seem to 
have been. badly prepared and badly put across^ 
There's onG_ lecturer ... who is very clever, he 
knows It ail, but _ I wish he ' d try to share it a 
b^it: more with , people, and just try and condense 
the things he's saying, because he often repeats 
^.^"^self and makes note-taking difficult." 
(history, student 5) . 

"There are some lecturers who will think about 
anythinq you say, and say, oh, I hadn't 
thought, of that, let's see what it leads to. 
And there are other lecturers who will just go 
on talking almost to themselves (phvsics 
student 10) . f jt , 

"^s long as I 'm doing a_ subject that I'm 
interested in, it doesn't really matter to me 
how tnoy do it... 1 prefer departments to be 
organized, and efficient, an< ' Lsb, more impor- 
tant, that's caring about thcxr stucients. 
That tome is more important than the procedure 
of the coursework^ you know, what they decide 
to do and what they decide to leave oat from 
their_courses doesn't bother me." (Rnqliih, 
student 6) . ^ ^ ^ 

"My criticisms will be very closely aligned to, 
^^^^"^'. .t^^.. lack of empat.hy that.some of the 
staff have about the ability levels of the 
students relative to their subject. Not 
^^l^tive to being able to be. good enough to be 
at university, if yoalike, but relative to the 
fact that the cbncreteknowledge that they have 
is virtually nil in some of the areas that we've 
talked -about, at a very high_ievel. so you '"c-t't 
^^^^'^'^^^^ything that you've been told to some- 
thing that yoa already know, which of course is 
a very important point in learning ... x think 
It's the_pyerall problem ofthe experts coming 
in and having to give courses in a few weeks on 
their particular, interest, and they have such a 
wealth of knowledge in that area that_they start 
at too high a level. That's what I think 
happens^, . They ' ve gone so far into their own 
area that.they've forgotten that we know nothing, 
essentially, compared with them . " (psvcholOQv, 
student 7) . ^ - yjr / 
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The intcrvit..'W U.iL.i revGdl an aspect of students* 
evaluations which the CPQ doesnot: staff in the 
same department are compared with each other, and 

some are seen to be more ef fectiye than others . 

While students do not seem to experience difficulty 
in describing . the characteristics of the department 
as a whole, the -interviews show that these general 
descriptions hide important differences . 

Several other categories of description emerging 
from the interview analysis appear to have an evalu- 
ative element . _The first of these cbrrespbhds to 
the f reedom in learning factor discovered in the 
qaGS*tionnaire analysis : 



"I Mil riot sure where the system.' s failing, but 
there isn't the exchange of ideas, the sharing 

of . information ... i t ' s . this very formal or 

objectified way of looking at Work, at what has 
been produced in work, instead of , • •_beingr 
more informal and relaxed about _ it , somehow 
stimuiating much more beneficial discussion 
there isn't enough, of that - you've got tfo 
stLcK Lb the structure and plough through it." 
(psychology, student lO) . 

The assessment an^- workload categbry cbrrespbnds 

to the workload factor: 

"If I have, started in _ plenty of time , then I db 
start thinking about the subject itself,, more 

iian perhaps if I 've got tb hand it in, but 
ba'=5±cai±y it's all a bit of. a struggle lust to 
hand things in, as opposed to being interesting; 
you're working against a time dead]ine_instead 
of for your own benefit:" (history, stucient 2). 



"The - exams _ don.' t exactly fill me with enthusiasm, 
particularly the electronics papers. We've 
got six papers for two units, which seems ah 
awful lot. I know even the . staff acimit the 
workload in the seccnca year is high, really 
tough on us." (engineering, student 5j . 

"I ipok at_ (the topic) _and 1 think tb myself , 
•Well, I can do that i f _I can. be. bothered to 
hunt through hundreds of textbooks and do the 
work' -and you sort of relate that to the 
value of the work in the coarse, which is 
virtually zero because it^s so much exam assess- 
ment T just .don't bother with it until the 
examo come rbuhd ... my revis ' on is basically 
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f^^" ^^^^-^ .Py?^\ly and simply , aimed at pass- 

. iDy_.ti^e exanis without.bothering tod much about 
studying the subject." (physics, student 12). 

Social climate , and clear goals- and sta^<3ards 

also soom to be evaluative, although perhaps. not"as 
strongly so as the categories already described: 

"^^^ °^^y thincj i 'ye got against it . is the 
isolation that • s involved for ihdepehdent_ 
studies majors. I suppose to some extent that 
is one's own bag, you know, and_±t's up to one 
to make. more contacts, but one finds oneself 
.biecause you're not going to 
routinely convened classes, very often, and that 
means you ^3on't meet very many people. They. 
*^^iGd having -seminars but they.were very poorly 
attended ..." (independent studies, student 29). 

';_WG_all do the. same thing^ we all talk about it 
more than people in most departments. You can 
iG'-'^^n a lot from this; everything's relevant to 
everybody else.. 1 know 95% of the other_ 
students socially." (engineering, student ±) , 

"The first term, I seemed to have done a lot of 
work, and I hadn^t got any thing . back at all, and 
I just had.no idea. how I was doing. I got 
qaite worried really." (English, student 5). 

Two further .categories derived from the inter- 
vi:!W analysis - ^€^r^al- teaching methods . and vocational 
rc]f-/.incG - correspond exactly to the CPQ scales of 
the.s:ime names^ They are descriptive rather than 
Gvalu.ic. .'. ve c:ategories. 

In a^VUtion to. the nrore general descriptions and 

evainaticiv; of teaching, assessment , and courses, two 
categories referring to the context of specific 
learninq tasKS. were apparent in the analysis of the 
^^^^^^'A*-'^^ .-^^ .s.tudent ' s background, knowledge of 
t.b^" topic .i subject of which the task forms a part, 
and ij, ^ gvel of interes-t in or personal commitment 

^ task. _These categories are intimately associ- 
ated in the transcripts with the approachesstudents 
describe to different tasks and will be discussed in 
a later secton. 

_The interview analyisis cbnf irms_the_f inding of 
.t^^ CPQ.^nalysis that the six departments .provide very 
different contexts of learning. The differences be^ 
tween the departnien ts correspond closely to the 
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d:tfforencos iduntLiUvd by the CPQ (see' Chapter 1), 
and are not repeated here . ... 

-The categories of description themselves do not 
appear to differ in meaning from one subject, area to 
another to the extent tl^^^n the deep and surface 

approach eate.jories uo, _ The 'nain evaluation 

variable, cdrrespdndin:; to tiic relationships with 
students and cgnmiitment to teaching scales (and 

their later re f inements ) . of the CPQ, occurs in a 

similar form in all the interviews; One relatively 
minor, difference is that social science students _ 
attaeh more importance to close . personal, relation- 
ships with staff than students in the other depart- 
ments. There are more differences in emphasis in 

the other categories , Perceived excessive formality 
of the assessment system and a lac?-, of flexibility 
in chbdsihg assignments is of greater concern to arts 

and social scientists than to science students . In 

the vocatxc^nally-orientateca engineering _ department , 
'-^.heayy workload was not exactly welcomed, _bat . was. 
recognised . as being necessary in prcier to fulfil the 
5rofessionally-def ined demands of the syllabus. . 

INDIVIDOAE DIFFERENCES IN STRATEGIC STUDY METHODS 

VVe have so far focused mainly on dif fierehces 

between categories describing levels of . approach and 
types or departmental context. We shall now look 
at some categories caescribing _differences between 
4ad: i^J^4^^1- students which emerged from the inter- 
views. _ 

The interviews . included two questions taken 

from Miller and Parlett's study of students examin- 
ation strategies in a_Scottish university (Miller 
and Parlett, 1974): "Do you think there is any . 
technique involved in examihatidns, or not?" and 

"Do yoo think the staff, get an_impression of you 

during the year, or not?". _ To these questions were 
ac3c3eca others ahout techniques in essay-writing or 

prdject-report writing.. .The. purpose of. these 

questions was to see whether the kinds of strategies 

identified by Miller and P.arlett_would also be 

present in different environments - viz., in depart- 
ments in.which continuous assessment as Wellas 
assessment by final examinations was practised, arid 
in science as well as in social science. departments. 

A preliminary, analysis of the psychbldgy 

students' interviews suggested that Miller and 

Parlett's findings were fairly closely replicated. 

Most students could be classified into one of the 

categories of cue-seeker, cae-conscious , anc3 cue-deaf 
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usin<j. judijumuriL iti:st;rucLioris similar to Miller and 
Parlett's modified to inciucie continuous _ assessment 
tasks. Cue-seeking students^ for example, not only 
tried, to make favourable impressions on staff, and 
^^^.^'^^^'^ .^o^ c^es to examination topics, but also 
took special carG to select essay topics, and write 
essays, bearing in mind the likes and dislikes of the 
particular tutor who had.set them. 

The engineering students presented quite a 
different picture. Cue-seeking, as defined by 
Miller and Parlett, simply did hot exist. Some 
stadonts were more strategic than others, but instead 
of using_ cue-seeking tactics, they used other m.thods 
of maximizing- assessment outcomes^ _These included 
paying specic.1 attention to the. detailed requirements 
of tutor when presenting written work, and the 
meticaioQS study of past examination papers. These 
students would probably be classified as cue-conscious 
in Miller and_ Pariett»3 scheme, but this would fail 
to distinguish a small group within this category 
who_displayed a particularly strong determination to 
succeed by using these tactics. some of them were 
aware that attempts to make good personal impressions 
and to seek out favoured examination topics might 
have the opposite effect in this environment to that 
intended, because of. the formality of the teaching 
and staff-student relationships in the department. 

These differences. led to an attempt to develop 
a more general model of strategic methods^ Miller 
and Parlett's study represents a special case within 
this model . 

There are three main categories: most strategic, 
intermediate, and least, strategic. Students who 
consistently indicate active attempt:, to use select- 
ive effort in relation to assessment tasks (e.g. 
^ssay preparation or examination revision) are classi- 
fied as most strategic. These students (n=6 ) often 
also indicate the use of impression management. 
They are_ frequently critical of the assessment system, 
but see it_as a game to be played and won. im- 
pression of a rather _ ruthless , calculating approach 
IS usually given, (c.f. Wankowski , 1973;_ Entwistle 
and Wilson, 1977). Within this category, cue-seek- 

students can be icaentified in some departments. 
The classic, coe-seeking variant is best exemplifieci 
in the psycho logy department; 

"Sometimes I find myself writing for a tutor, 
V^i^in9..fpr a marker. ... with that essay I was 
just discussing, that reference group one, I 
wrote with the image of the marker in mind, the 
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personal iLy, the person, J find that's importani; 
to know who's going to be niarking your paper ... 
Questidn-gUessing is the most, important _ . 
(examination technique) ^ Make a good stab at 
the questions that . yoi; . think, you are _ going _ to 
come up - just rationalize it and. just work on 
the areas you think are goingf to be asked." 
(psychology, student 7) . 

"I like -to give the impression _ that I 'm put to 
get a First and hope that they'll treat me in 
that sort of. way. i.think if 1 stress my 
intention of ten. enough , they ' ll.sympathiz e 
with me." (psychology, student 5). 



1 1 w£is also apparent in some of the history and 
independent studies students. For examp»le : 

"Staff certainly get an impression of me . . ; Aii 

essay marking is_subjective. _ I know of 

instances where I've handed in a good essay and 
got an indifferent mark for it. I had a 
debriefing session with . the tutor ... I . thought. 
Well, my next essay I'll get a better mark for 
it . And I . wrote perhaps not such a gbocJ 
essay and got an excellent mark.for.it, which 
I didn't really deserve. But in the context 

of the learning process the . tutor has . an 

impression of you ... it all adds up . to your 
essay mark and your exam marks." (history, 
student 4) . 

In the. engineering department the highly strate- 
gic approach was not at ail like cue-seeking. But 
the. approach was relatedtoah extrinsic, competitive 
motivation in this discipline mo?:e than in any_other. 
Notice how the next student relates the absence of 
cue-seeking to the. type of. f.^.eld in which he is 
studying, and at the^ same time illustrates his 
awareness of the asser>sment "game" in other subject 
areaj? : 

"The lecturer told us his marking scheme , and 
16 of the .possible 20 marks went for the de- 
sigh, building, and performance of the bridge. 
It was a modelbridge^ and only 4 marks, 20% 
of the marks, were _ available for the report. 
So obvbusly I didn't put much effort into that 
at. all, obviously I. didn't spend three weeks 
writing it up ..: I'm welt aware that I.*m here 
to get a degree you know, you don't write what 
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til ink, you wi-Llo what lHg tutor wants yoa 
to think . And in encjincbririg in general there 's 

^oo^ . f^^.^tHvit. . _ i think, there would be 
v^_l«^t more room for it }i] rriore subjective things, 

t wouUl do ic even mbre then, presumably I! 
(ehgineerinLj , student 6). 

The absence of cue-seeking in the engineering 
"^'=^P'-:i^tnront appears to be related to the degree of 
formality in_tlie loarnincj context. While cue-reek- 
f"^!. .^c.e^f Active in a fairly personalized and 
informal environment, it is probably cbuh terproducti ve 
in more formally-brgahiz ed departm^ Even a 

t-^ctic such as . selective revision of examtnatidri 
topics .may . be toss effective in departments where 
kribwloclcje is more hierarchical iy. organised , 

There were no. students in the physics department 

who could bo unambicjubusly classified into the. most. 

'■.-it.c^jory , but another student describes the 
association between Btrateqies and subject area; 

"You.yjort of hear people in arts subjects say- 
ing 'He's bound to ask a question oil such a 
t.'^pit;' . But in physics the thing's much more 
continuous in a way. YbU can answer a guest- 
"^^"^J^.l^'^^^s tone's foreign policy, .but. there's 
lots of ways o.f setting up a question in physics . 
"^'^.^ ^^^^} ^"^. .^ure exact ly what . questions 

are going to come up." (physics, student 2). 

^PPo.si.te extreme to the. most strategic 

students is demonstrated by the transcripts bf 
s.tadcnes in the least strategic category (n=2bj . 
T^'^se students c3p _ not. use selective effort -in 
relation to . assessment tasks. They are often hot 
^-"^^^^^.'^^^L^". o^.t^^nirig a gopd._ degree. .The. asses s- 
^ent_system is typically .externalized and reified: 
the students possess confidence in its reliability 
•^V^^ .^^i.^di ty as a means of classi.f ication . _ _ They 
think, that the _ Impression they make on staff will 

^"^^'^^'.ct .tHqir grades; they may or may 
not speak of using specific examination techniques. 

A very small htiniber bf students from this cate- 
y^^y^^"^" .^9 fiJ'^ther classified as cue-deaf.. Nearly 
all students. in the present investigation, however, 

^^^"^^t ^V."^o^ciSt acquaintance with the idea 
tli^^t_some studentr. might be able to influence their 
grades. by a judicious choice bf assessment techniques. 
'^'^^^...^"^11 owing extracts cxamplify the least strategic 
category : 
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JiiSL rcvLSL' CMfly,. L iy_ .nui. read tiirou^^h gverytiiing once 
... I would havu Lli6ui.;lit Lliat (tliu staff's) imprGssiori of 
you CLMiKln't afCecL.your degrcu to any f,rGat extent. 
(pliysLcs, sCuUcht tl); 

Vou y',vi Lli L ri. s tuf f about e>:ami nation bias and all the 
I'L'SL of LL, but [ don't really tUiilk tliat teachers are 
ili.it uaivo as to let their {iorsonal t'eulings about that 
pt-rsiHl Luflueuce Lueili in any Way. (psycliotogy , student 4) . 



I ' 111 tio L . su re how they do go about niarking essays and 
Lliiiu;s lils-e that. 1 moan tUey might just go off What is 
tlu-rc, buL LhL*y could bear In mind , perhaps , if you didn't 
)>' t 'i.-MjiMKirs ... I 'tti iioC sure. (i-^ngtish, student 38). 

Cln v/i ' 1 1 n^ up priij^*<^tb) as long as you get down all tl\e 
fai'Ls yoii c;:ui, wttlibiit padding it out too miicH, following 
siJiiiL' .'iori of given, you know, they give you what they 
f h i nU Lhi'y _ waii L , and you try and fo 1 low the list ^ chen_ I 
Lhink lIkil's wliat Lhey want. (engineering, student 8). 

I: \U} y\t\i Lhiiik the impreSi4ic»n staTf ijeC of yOu coald 
afiuL't your ch-grot' rosult? 

S: No, i['s UoL :-iort.of, the way I could work at all. 
If I liti scimc'Lhing 1 do it because I want to, riot because 
[ migliL s.U't- a 2i instead of a 2ii, or something. . That's 
hot pa rt i c'ii I arly iinportaht to riie . (history, sCudcnC 2). 



The iarcjest . group of students (n=28j was classi- 
fied as ihtcrniediate . Some of the studiarits were 
very difficult to classify; inevitably, doubtful 
cases have regressed to this category. -Some students 
were almost "beyond " cue -seeking, being f u/ily .^ware 
of the possible biases of the assessment system., but 
determined to go their own way arid study what they 
wanted to study, despite any harmful effect on their 
degree result • others were hardly conscious of the 
assessment "game" at alL^ except for an bccasibrial 
suggestion in their interviews that they might be 
aware that perfect objectivity in gtadingdid not 
exist. This category corresponds to cue-conscious- 
ness for students in some .of the departments : there 
was an awareness of the effects of impressidri-mahage- 
ment; and an understanding of the presence. of cues 
to cxamiriatidri topics displayed by "^hese students, 
without active and consistent attempts to seek out 
cues and make favourable impressions on staff being 
shown . 

I think Lt*ii a fav arable impression (Chat Staff get of 
me)... If people know you, know your capabilities and 
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^.V'''"^. .^'^''^ iii>iiii;i i 1 y wt»rk» it you * re wri t i a question they 

'1 Llie_ Lime wluiL tiiey know you' - 

meant ... t cinnk" it c.1ri Have aJvaatages. Ai tliougli It 
stiuulUii't really. (independent studies, student 5). 

1^ r!^^' ^ '^"^^l^!. X'^"^^'^^^ ^■'^'^i^'^*:' ^ iiave an 

^'^'^ J^'". ^i'-'JU'-'L' results),... but I don't tliink it's 
si^niiiuanc LtT my case: (ptiysics, studunt 13). 

riie main exaniinaiiuu technique is CO study past papers ~ 
'^^."^^^"f'' .^^'^^ '^^A^..9^i .^^^^''j. fot^.^s Long as you've 

j-^l^*-' . ^ tile study of past papers is very 

osseiitial. (engineering, student 2): 

there's a loi of bluitinK- involved ( tn seminars): If 
you jusc know basif'.ally what you're supposed to be 
.^^f^'^^^H ^i^.^.^'t, and throw a few int'?!. 1 igen t comments in 
gnee in a wliile, you can create quite a good impression. 
lUii the i">pression couldn't affect my degree result much 
••• ^ ^".'i oLijse friend of . my tutoi, but T don'E pi^y on 
it. Ml t story, student 13). 

Ycu havo to talk in seminars, arid they hear what ybu say, 
^^^^^ ^^^"^X "'^''^^..^ about you from 

what you say. And also, pf course, from, other things 
like your appearance arid the way ybu speak, the way you 
l'^.^.7^A.^^.^^'^A '-'v.^^ ••• they know [ know my stuff and that 
I. speak when I've got something Valuable to say. 
(KngI Lsl: ; student 6) . 

(Lectures aro useful to get) a perjjbh's ideas, possibly, 
sdiiietiines ybu get the lecturer's view on it, Tnd ypv. 
think - ail, that could come in handy for knbW] .>g What 
siie ttrinks, playing tlie game or something. (psychology, 
student 2j . 

INDIVIDU?vL DIFFERENCES IN DEEP AND SURFACE APPROACHES 
TO STUDYING 

T(io niajbr conclu.sion of Laurillard.'s resarch 
(Lauriila-a, 1978) waj that students ' strategies and 
approaches to learriincj were context-dependent : 
<Jichotomised descriptions of learning . snch as deep/ 
surf '»ce . could not be applied to individual students_ 
but coulU bo used to describe students in particular 
LuarniiKj Kx.Luations. It xs neverthetess possible to 
m.iincatn that while students are influenced by the 
of learning tdsks and their contexts, they 
mi'jht also have relatively stable preferences for 

•^^.^^^ . ^.^ the other . There _seems to be no 

Lo'jicai flaw in tliis argument for consistency and 
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variability, in apprf)ach (Kn twistlo , 19*79), 

The i h tor view transcripts were therefore examined 
again in order to see v/hether_ consistent differences 
between individuats could be identified., despite the, 
fact that every student had mentioned the use of both 
deep and surface approaches , The following judge- 
meat iristructxons were developed in order to make 
explicit the grounds for classification: 

1. What gene raj, approach to studying is mentioned? 
e.g. "I usually . find that I ..." 

"I genera lly try to ..." 
' On the whole 1 am able to ..." 
( see student 7 r history , be low , for a 
.more ex tended example ) 

I f generally deep , class j fy as deep : t f 
generally surface, classify as surface. 

2. What is the relationship between intention and 

process? 

i.e. Does the student speak of socceedi'ng in 
carrying out deep iritbntibns (classify as deepi) , 
or does.iie contrast intention and process? 
(classify as surface) 

3- Does the student concentrate in .h±:3 responses 
on the technical a3jv»ects of studying when 
asked about how he goes about studying? . 
e.g. "I read this page, then I turned to the 
back of the book and spent nen minutes 
looking ap the index . . : " (~ surf ace> 



4. Does the student make a distinction between the 
merely technical and the actual process of 
studying? (classify as deep) 

5. Is c cademic I:hbwledge seen as a part of the 

s tuaent? Is an interest expressed in learning 
for leaf riihg * s sake? ( classi fy as deep) . Does 
the student talk of the excitement of learning 
nr ' express a desire to learn? Is.he able to 
fluehtiy about the process of learning 

. V above) , as if it had been reflected on 

ro the interview? (= deep) . 

6; Is academic knowledge seen as external, a threat r 
a source of distress or anxiety, not part of 
oneself, something that happens to the learner? 
(clas^sify as surface) . 
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C.iUrw^'ri*..':; . .1 j i. fcsciiiblc the differences 
described by Salju in his sLudy of the . devc t opmen t 
or subje> tivo concepMons of iearniriy {S:iijb, 19 79a, 
^^'^'^ • ^"'^^V^''^^^^ . . "taken-fqr-cjrantecr pers-_ 
^'•^^'-■nti.iily a reproductive process {c. f . 
t Vi'-'^-'^ir 1 i.jiy .ivK-s i)t deve J opitierit in Perrv's model 
{i'J/O)}: LeariUiVj later beoomus , for some experi- 
enced learners, "thenuitized": the 1 earner becomes 
aware. tiic Lntluence of the context of leaminy, 
IS able to contrast iearninsi "for life" v;tth learn- 
ni-I..in school, and. typically makes a distinction 
between roce iearninq and "real learnincj" (under- 
s L a:id i r»^} ) . 

Tiiv disi incr i.-n- between consist ent deep and con- 
si^tcnt ^Un r aco a: :a-oaches is i^erhaps most effectively 
^J-^.'^^st-i.'^i-^-^d by s.-ic rather more eyterisive extracts 
irvv Lhe interview transcripts: 

' ^^»^ ■i.strui.-t.urc'. in 

^.'i'-' ^|'^->^^-^-i"^- t^'-M'^-iiin.; us .iiui it. w.isii't: jusl A KkiJ 
- ^iml's .Mily .1 Vc^:['ni, iVcoiU i'lm 1 i ;:a t i on , 

tJ'it tn.- i::i,:Iisli I'll, aoiiu: lor iuy ; ivc hiiuli, .-r, 

"''^ -'^ ' .''^-■''-■''^'•>.'j^>'. - ■ "'i'.' novt-iist. 

^ ' . •'V'->' ' L.> LIk- psyriiol oi;i St. , o:ily.hc uviloi 

. :-^-tt..i Vl- - iu>, i.juL r.-.i C i - :i i-km".' .irt.isti<.- 
J^t:-;. .\\U\ ---'u :i I rL:^iIi;:cJ t.ii.it t-hoSt: v.'i'e So l Ioso I 

• '•' . 1 i ii^'W iiiLoriv^KuL-a .ill the [opi,-^ in 
psv.;iv'h :v Aiui cIkiL's wIumi I also iv.ui soint.' .irr.i.:los 

Oil K-r,-aL 1 vitv: Liuit^M wiion I suJ.l.^iily r5.Mli;:cLi niiac 

v^sn- own p.i 1. 1. L^rn. on it wouKi probalily :n.\kc a bct.tt.M- 
i -i^^'"'-' ^hj^n-.iblu essay. AnJ tilio 1 1 t. l I o 
;tiu;\i.;Lo is Liiat I ,:.r an A lor t.Iic firsr. essay aoiic in t.iie 
" I '-arrlucl cni; I v:ah soo I'crry as bcinr. 
^" J '"••^"^ ^ '-''^ii^ J I.^'^'^dtin't have soun bin as 

:)ein.; relov,int. unt. : I j \i i^tJt. int.o sorp.- of the sL;ii;cs my- 

befn^: jj'Ht abotiL it. in ' - first, yenr didn't, 
really iiLlj> |>e.Muse 1 d i il n * t. uiuiers. wliat t.hey 

wer.' Lea.aunv:, or I ihotj^ht, I -lean, . - new tihe fac ts' s.^rt 
^'[ ^''\^\ [ ^[^^^^^'Z^u:^'^ ^^luil was really .cant: \-.>s yon ean't 
nnJi-i sr .iiui t-here are Lwo jides t.o .in arj:tii:!cn{: - if tiiat's 
"^''^y^'- underKt.andiiu; ~ liiuil yuti see Uiere are t.vo 

^'^ .^^V • i ' ve bu.-o:Tje ni.^ro intLerest-eU in t:i\e 

"^•'l^b'-^' I Liiink. I've be^:nn t.o tiiulerscand inore of t.l]e 
''^^^ perhaps, learned, learned thir;;;s iliat., w-an 
' ' ' y ' ' ^ ' '-^'re s u.:oes s fn 1 1 v.. I :n,-a:i 

'^'V''"^* I've learned periiaps, periiaps 

a i). Mor wav vm learnih- ... ( psy ho j o-y , s-,idenL h). 
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SUlU'ACl;: 

S: j_. doii ' L . i Ly \ Ikc. stMitinarf: ;iiiyw;iy. 
I : Why iiot? 

S: I liiMi'L know, lm*, tliey sei-Mii fjiLsij to fiic, tUey, you'vG 
mil, . yiMi a 1 I know Ljuit, tli.it you're noL enjoying tticm, 
yiiu'ic Jiisi liuMe Uecaiise you have Co, becacise tliey'.re 
iiupposeil in be I iHHiHii st>ry , yiJur tnttjr 's j;(.Uuj; to mark y^ 
Assays anyway, so yoii mi^'.liL as well go and show willing 
tuit I (li)n'l like ruMiiinai-s ... 1 LliLiik Liiere's a loC of 
boilici' . invo 1 veJ Ln,_ei:, 1 me^in Lhe two pracL iea Is count, 
aiiU it's hot just, I doh't think ft ts,.jusc the writing 
u|> I lie leport at tlie end that you hand in - 1 mean that 
litij'Uc 1)0 alright, but it's the way you gt_> about organizing 
the piMi'Lieal. M you're in a state and, you go and see 
yuu.i; LuLur, and you say, er, "ean't get eMunigh subjects" 
or "soiiielhLPg's goiie Wron,'" : . then , it's m.'i going to give 
yx)u mui'li. I mean vuu're going to feel like that aren't 
yoii - Lwt) Lni-he-^ tall., and you ean't help but. think, well 
when hi-'^i marking it he's going to renteritbef Chat T-catiie 
t.p h.Liii all in a state, 1 eouldn't rea 1 ly organi;^ e it. I 
Ihiiik, I tlitiik they give a lot of worry to people, 
(psyelio io^',y, student S) , 

DKICP: 

1: Wiiat sorts oi tlutigs were going tliroug.h your head as 
you were readiiig it? ... . .. 

S: IMeasurc at somebody being able to handle sucli a com- 
plex subjeet as what's wrong with soeiety with great 
lueidiLy and clarity; admt ration ae his achievement in 
KientLlyLng the failures of the industrial world-view and 
yet also positively being able to make positive suggestions 
about what au);irt be done to correct dcflcicnctes ... I._ 
V7as liappy too that it linked in with what I'd been reading 
about the devetoprlionC of seience.and scientific traditions, 
it just really v::s a book which linked together lots of 
different thioi'.s _ that J already knew in one i)at tern t 
was ebhtihiially linking together different tilings. 
( independent s Lud ies , student 29) . 

SlIRl^ACK: ; 
1: We 11,. do you tliink you have to ... t^o.you think there's 
any speeial thing yOu have i:o do when you are preparing for 
them, revising for exams? 

Si Uni, definitely going through problem sheets and the 
worked solutions and that. I suppose to, find out,, that 
way,. you eame aeross, all the 1 ikcly combinations of things 
they're gotiig to stick in, like .rotten things ... Then you 
concehtrate more on the, ins and outs of, the problems 
related, to tliis part of the course. You knov/ what might 
the prob, what might Che er, what shall I say, inrnm, awkward 
partii they are going to put in, you go through the past 

2 
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Stuaenrs' ;■;>:[ )r • r 1 encor; ot Lcarriiri:- 



" ^ ' what., uiiu iiiL ruMLc' iiLLU' 

y 'ii f j'oiiii'. L'> puL in , . yt)ii know la ( ry .irul fcu)! 
yi>ij .':ui LhiiuV;; like ClUit:: (L'l\i-',iiiUL-rinj;» sLucienL 7), 



.ii-Liuilly, be i inis*:' iL was M)iiiL*Lliiri.: liia- "Wlwit: scope ls 
LjuTt' j «^M' 1 lul i V i ilua i iriiLiaLlvL' la a j^'oui)?", ,-irid Llr;iC. 
iiialcL's iiK' Lliiiik, oh whaL . cli> -r*^; .jniLu a fuw Lurnis you've 

^''^^ "'^''^ ' i'l in i L iaL I v*. Lhiriju iiuw can 

yon Liiku iL» and I ducldod Llraf., yud cart Iravu irliLiaLLve 
mean in J', ri-0C'il0!ti Co acL LndcpohdunL ly oi lIk' group and 

^J:^/'^ ^ ' ^^^-'^^'-i^''" to think induponduriLly . o f a 
i;ruup. And I . Look. lIkiL _ sore of ttuc oil zt, which t 
^'^'i*''^'^'/; ^'**V' ^' . ^ ^^.^[^*^'*»--^}t ".^ ^now how boring ii 
"^^'-'^'-.Jj'-". 1:*^' "^'"'^ LliirLv L'ssays all Lht,' oamu AZ firsC 1 

was. a biL, .I L lioii^'ji c , Oli Cod, how am I going lu ^t^->rt, I 
^'^^'V'.^ ^''-''j^>\^'^'^^..^^^'^r^ ">y lics at the rnomunt 

hrtn(\- I'v,.. done a.biL. of work on it: I know roughly 

^.^y.^^ ^'.'i' ^^^^^"'"..^'^^ ^^t/frccdom to think 

^^' '- • .Al^'^ dt^'s II in Lcr: ulaL.e? So I jns.t started reading, 
on. Llie .UrsL cliaptier r Chtiik it was on that book called 
"^'^^^^'I'""' .^'V ^^^..^ chapter 'cos it organised 

al i the' ''uMiiings LhaL w.u.ro to. follow - it Was dbllu bv the 
cdicors CliOiiisc 1 vus Whicii led luu off to the readings 

i'-'^J ut"t to further articles, and 
the end oi _i t » making notes on iliy, bh Llie things I was 

A J*'*^ . . whieii, by that time, I 

had an idea .>f how my initial conception of Che prbblem 
. ould br. i]-w:d Co ,^brt but all the information I'd now got, 
^.^ •'.L^ '^*^\''^.'^j^._!'^tted together quite nicely. .'Cos 
link ab. I was writing 7 wnB tltinkihg abbut How I was 
gotttg to; how the final prbduct was going to come about 
^r.» t:hat sort of directed my_ reading in fact. I'd 
read something and I'd think; well, how's this fitting in 
^.^.^^^ ^^^'^'^^ ' .^^"yS^^L ;}bout so far, and onee I'd got to 
that stage I'd think^well, where do I go from here. Arid 
so X was using Wliat I'd just read to determine what I'd 
•"^.^^.."^'^^ ». .^'^"'^..."f .^9Pt. going until I had to go to bod. 
(psychology, student 5), 

^y'^^'^'^y-' . look for different people's ideas, the 

different autho rs '. ideas , arid compare, then sort of work 
but what you tliiiik's relevant yourself ...I .find_it_ 
difficult trying to work . out . in my own mirid whaC I thirik 
is retcvarU, bceausG bbvibusly so many people have written 
P^Scs and pages on one subject, I. find it difficult to 
find what's relevant for myself, Makirig my ni^i mind up 
^ ^^^^ . .. You spend such a short iod 

of. time - the other people have spent year arid years 
(history, strident 2), 
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St. luients* l-;xperiencos of Learnincj 

SlKKAi:!; : i :.»Mi «»i iff! it's (jLiiLu :i l-Iki 1 Umi|',c! . I 
like ^c'LLinj; a loL oi Kicas, I ill:, f.o lind u parLicuiar 
tiiij^lc i'oi' iL, liiakc 'I T: bit iuort' ruCcrosC i iij;. BuL 1 .tund 
to up I HI f.hcm (ussays), I Ceinl Lo wrile very c oil fused 

essays berakiSL- 1 have all these ideas . KOiiig Lliroagh my 
he; ' ii>»i I wrile Lliem (U)Wii , biiL J tluh * C put tUenl doWn th 
.iiiv -urtirular ii>^',ic:ai sort of [>ian 1 tend to do 

l)L- tie: i !i L•^■aii^^: , bCeaiise Clle rc the coi^t f us Loti doe sn ' t. 
uuilLef so mueh, as ' as the rL-lLvant points nro lin.*re 
; . . i dou ' L seL'in t. > 1 e to 1 i nk Ideas to^;e tlie r , , * 

(iiLstury, student 

It is poBsibtc to see a loyical continuity between 
the consistent Lioep catecjory , Pask ' s cchcept dC ver- 
sa t i li ty , aiul St ratoqic study me tlipds Versatility 
in a " theiiia tiz ed" learner ~ shown by the ability to 
alternate between a _yrasp of the whole and its impli- 
(Mt:tons and the process .oi buildiucj up _ an under stand-- 
ii.M by workinq through details - is well derndhst ated 
L}y this s tialen t : 

What I teiul to do thicl-ltly or. art essay or n <-'is ' ii -crori, 
I will niakL' up perliaps a slin'"V or a I'^nv^ bibi!.M»' .pay, 
depetidiii)', dm wliat It '.s, of L jok s and articles that I 
think are ielevaiit as souree inatorial, aiid theii at first 
I M l tt.'iui to ju: t go throii);h those one by one, picking oat 
oLit puiiics wiirch r chink are rotovaai , giving mo somo 
sort of framework to work on- And cdei,, (.".-.cr I've 
but 1 C . up . qui te a large body pf note;, puh^ ': y, from.cliat^ 
then I'll get to the stage where I ' Vc got a Very good 
idea of how I'm going to organiiie the essay or the 
d t sser Cat iL>n or whatever , . and . tliere ' 1 1 be particu la r 
areas Chen which I'm h)okihg lor. There may be one or 
two paici>-:ular jjoints whieli I want to see wliat o*^ner 
people have wriCCuh aboCiC. Anu sowhor'} previously f ' ve 
been going, througji tlie source materia 1 perhaps one by 
one in a rather genera] way» tihen I'll get down to more 
specific details ... ( iiideperideri t -taidiei, student 6). 



Similarly, the concept of strategic study .. _ 
.•lethods implies an ability to chbbse the mb&t effect- 

^ sti,:^teyy for the task in nand (sometiiriKS this 
n»-" nt mean takincj a surface apprc^>:ch) c»r:d ^in awnre- 
ness of ' 'le purpose of tlic task and the way it relates 
to the c urse as a wholr. . Copris ten t . deep _ approaches 
were found to be pbsicive.. arid siqiii f icaht ly related 
to Swi'tcqic study methods (Rampden, 1981) . 

.Txi the iGnv-^tnder cf this chapter we shall examine 
som.e functional re la ::iohships between the c^5tegbries 
tliat have been . identi f iec3 in the previous, analyses .. 
VI f^ sliail deal first with s tudents ' perceptions o f the 
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S*tLiU(jhLs' i-^xpc'r idnccs of Learning 



i-'-^O-'i i ps» iH'iwcjL'ti (liilcMont suUjLjct areas arid 
L ra tcuj iot; o t:* learniivj . 

S'rkATKGl KS OF LKARNING IX • 'i l^RENT SUBJECT AI^AS 

. . W"-' iiavu i^.juii LliaL. tha sabjcctivci moariinqs 
aLLacliuU to tho "sub-ca tecjorios of clcop and sur.'ac- 
'U-^pt"'^''i^-^K:s J i r r f rom one subject area . to anoth .-r . 
T-v^ .;LJ.:'.it:etion between the arts arid science suhicct 
'''■'^ .^^ to Pask »s descriptions of difXor^ n..; 

-•t-yl;'-'^ :ind stratOLjlus of learning; it seems that 
dKterent subject areas make different demands -an .he 
^-VP*^^ i>ti:.'teciy usod_by students. . Aithoayh the 
interviews did not measuro £iEyles arid strategics of 
loarninti di:njjtly, history, Knylish, and physics 
^*^'J^'^i."its v/»^:ro_ asked whether they felt that there were 
di f rerenc'.^s between the ways in which students in 
dt [ lereni sub joct areas studied. To .what extent 
dni t he St LuU-nts themsolvos perceive differences in 
Mie type td strategy Used in arts and sciences, and 
.^^.V. t^^^V .^'-^^'ri^ i:-.^:'. .^'Pntexts provided by the different 
kinds of dei^artniunts? 

bearnincj t asks in science are typically des- 
^'i^J f^'^^^i .^"i-*^ hierarchical, locjicat, heterocjerieous, and 
rule- and proced ure-cjbve rried : 

(SL-ic'[uc") soonis Ll. be a cbnstanL sort oT buili'ing thinf> - 

t^n^ wook ami build on.lc ... know- ^ 
LP-r, Llio tonmila, .iiul tis nif^ C^iat, :ind appLyin); iL to solve 
.nioctior Ini-innla, etcoLora. (history, stutloiiL 9). 

' .^^ J'^'^'^. -o^l^ ."^^ know, teaching uf; 

'V J*-'-^^.'''* ^.'^^V'^^j _^':'r'8^.»f^»*-nts , obsorvjiij.; certain results, 
L-unL-L'pLs and luiw tliey^rc related, whereas ... (physics' 
sCiidOiU 1-4 ) : ' 

It's much fTK^ro - exact isn*r the right word - but in 
^'*>''^^^:^ i"^^^' f*^. r^H^it >ir wrong ...here y:ni can'c cHtnk it, 
it happens. (physies, scndeiic 3). 

'^'-.'^.^ .^^-ionces", they have to be w.ov^ calcalatihg, 

they ijave. to know ton^eal coiu-epts, tiie" have to know 
^'^^'^"^'M-.^^^^ -^"^ Ji^'w.*^'^ answer wi ll cume our of a cal- 
culatic^n or a ' w statements which have been written 
di>W[i . rr iiid I studen t 6) . 

Arts and sr.ci.al s'cience taisks , dri tae other 

hand, are seen to be interpretive, comparative^, 
cjeneralizea, more self-governed, and not as difficult 
or time-consumincj : 
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StiuiLjiUi;' !■;:••) H^'i-ioiictj 3 of L-earnino 



(^Aris sLtuUui ■) ;uMMu Lu liavc a iiiu>li ijasiLM- C i mO ot ic... 
riK'V fCi.iil a u.: mo I'u , . o T loiirso, Lhcy^ve j',ot t^iJ _ ^"^ '•'•L.^ ^ ' . 
LlR'St' utibks, hwt it scijtiis iiiiicli oasLuL ....it: sgums to 

be iusL iuiin^* on :uu\ on ^bouL wliaL yt^u yourself tliiiik ..^ 
lii t lie si- oLiu'-i- siihjerts you. e an jusi: sort; of ,^;o on and on: 
"[ Liiink Lhis, i Lliiak LHal". (pliysles, sCuclenC 5). 

iiu* work ileiit iiiLls . iii a w-.y, coiiipleiely diffurent 
LuLe I I u^ein. e. I' o r us it's more i ni;e rpre Laf: i-oii , "»ofe 
AWA 1 v.s i s , iiu^rc* jieiiot ra L i on into lUc niaLe r ia I ... They 
li.ive Lo : iiok alit-ad Lo an answer: we liave.Eo look in.,... 
l'.)r i:nj.^lish vtui have to See impl icit meaning;. ( i; u).; 1 i sh , 

The hisCify or po 1 i L i e . s l udenL is trying to iiUL-rpret 
I AC I r. ; L lie pliys ies st uileiiL is pe rliajis be ing nu: re and 
mnc preiMSe whiisL the histcry student i.'^ ^'"'^ 
j-eiirrali o niore ..: tile tiLSCOry student IJ round 
.lUvl I'Munil » sort of tiiin},. (history, stiuL ^) , 

IlVs i\AV^\ tt) explain - yoii'to ilot Luarnin something ono 
week whi.'h \ \ lead you on to somethinj; se, y> 'i tend 
to skip ahoiit ::. yoii can see things ruunitij; tiirou^^h the 
lecuires, buL Lhey^rc 'c-ry JJ^^>'t of Lchuoiis 1^^*^^ 
not soiiiethiit^; that yi>ii can build on. (history, student 
9) . 

A lot of (history) iB just hypothesis, why did this guy 
do tills? and so on - it's a Idc less certain. (physici;, 
s tilde lit I ■>) . 

Theso sub j GCti veiy-def ined di f f ererices aire sur- 
pri.sincjly similar (the differences in. workload and 
difficulty c.xcephed) to Pask/ s definitions of 
operation learners and comprehension learners: 

Ope rat ion learners pick up rule? nicthbds , arid de tails 
:.: (the operation t --^arne r) assimi la tes procedures and 
builds ci>ncepts foi' isolated ti>pics. 

Comprehension Ijr -ers readily pick up an. overall 
picLiire of tile. s. bJecL matter . . • J^^.l^'^y) J^^^^''^^^ ^'^^ 
re laL ioi^shtps Dp ^con topics. (I'ask, L976) 

Moreover, although tho_two subject areas are 

seen to roquir'^ different wayo of . learning, students 
in each field ;»nree on what the differences aire. 
And both aroups' relate the differences they .jointly 
identify to charr.cteristi^-: differcincns in the environ 
ments of arts .and science departmenhs, as the fbll-^v- 
in-^. extracts show: 
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Stucionts' Mxr^c J ioncGs of Loarriiricj 

'■^^■'■'^"y.^ *ifH!' ti..iL yoti tii) i-iMtk'S Li(jwii, i I ' s . wr 1 L LcMK oil i\\o. 
U i ^^K'kb OA t'd, ii you niiss cl-o lUcLi.res it's vitv liuikj riant:, 

>'^*''. /'"^ wiioie SL?(:Ci(ins o\ lUt'. courstjs 
^VluTiMS witii till- .irLf yiM' i-t)uUI to a ctL'rcaiii ilL'j'.rc j . I 
lliiuk, he- yAvi'ii a rc ulluy, list aiul an t^ssay iist:, an - be 
' ' ^ ^ "-.^ ^'A"^'!*.^ ^ -"^ . -''^V^ si.'iiil nars ... Just. I c IL _t:t) lio it 1 1: 
you t Hf 1 ! . with, i^ti ido I i nos . l)L'[nj', si't Hi rbuKii tin-' 
^ ''^^''1:']^ " * ^ J'^* H***^'^ in Lh(j artis, in l\\(2_ acicncLis 
i- 's jiisL lint'S aliMij'. wliic-ii you iiavo Co work: Tliere's 
la ,::nu!in^i', - you liavtj to do Lliis, aiid you're not: ^iv^jn 
any i rct'tloiu oT oMprcssion, (physics, student 12). 

TiiL-rc i-s a biy^ ill vision bL' lwl'lmi sciunc:o and artis. My 
^^y^'^ ^>i^^l»r'Ky» 'inv' sIh; Sl'lmiis.lo havo CO tCvaru su 
many i:iorc tatis tliaii us, and Clicre's so much luu ru pressure, 
'■'^.^^'^'^.^^n^'^.^'*^^^"'*''' ^^^"^'^ always buivy, given exams, nt 
the b<j.e,inninv; of eatrh Lt-rm, so she Mas Co wcrk linrd in Che 
y"^' A''^^ .^'"^ of assignmenc- to 

'^^'^ • . 'H:Lual exam isa ;>r!-ac vast a^^:*a» 

S[u' ran'! Just, revise parcieiilar Copies, because Chcrc'? 
:V.""^l^ii*''; / '"'l'-^ V- - Sometimes she just has 

to moukvri.-.i' uaiir..'s, and. thint;y. ] ikr rhat. I know stjme- 
times sho lili'ls that slie'd like to be able Co Chink a 

^. .i^'":^'"'" ciiip>.%s, ericieally [c's . inch more 

siu'i'ili> kind.ot" si-.hJeCC, it's nibrn iiysCeiTiai i r ; v;e \re 
l*^'^^.^^^ . ^'..^^t. • • • bnyo niueh imr work_Co do 

oucside Che aoCual sot h(jnr,^:. (I-n^flisH, sLt leiit 5). 

.^^'t li^'''*^ >''^>rk Chan t lie y do ... more otCen Chan noC, 
you hear people s.iy^ '*01i, I' ] t>et an extension For my 

^ someching ; if we asked 
j<)r an exCL'nsion for our Cucorial sheets, we'd he three 
weeks bohiiul (physitis) is far more relevant ta life 

^ '"^t^^v'y hiscory is. Admictedly, if you can 

see what's. Kone on in the pasC, yoli can, ic might help 

^'^^ V'*''^-'*'*^ ' r^"^' ^^'^^ Ji^grec you can «o 

•:'i^^*'^tjy into a SL:ientific jot; witi 'i t n tor y clefi ree , 
(.here isn't riiin:h you can do :i\ Vr. . f r. r^i roachinR, if you 

I ^''^^ ^ y want t.> use ills: or> . . They perhaps don'C 
lakr it as seriously, I tloii ' c ^''I'v il perhaps means as 
iHti..h to tiiein as ours does. (iihysic-. student 11). 

We i-an hand it iu arid compare it with yomo other guy, 
' V'''*^ ^'*'''^'.v.^' ^ i ^>w->5tudencs ; but tliere it seoms 
t.> h inst K<»luj^_on :\uA on about wliat ydu yourself think, 
S.J y-ii eah't really eojipare ic uliii o?:lier students to see 
' u'[:at they thon^^iu of it. (phy^i.:s, studonc ?*) . 

■"■'-^ . ' '.'"^'^ '^^^ l*:'. ' - ..P''^'t •'^P'lrso, whereas I've i^oC.a 

irirU'J who di»os iMi-iiieeriti^s .'n>d he's Hot days just full 
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StudehLhi' Kxijori ohcbs of Learhlhy 

oi siiiii, 1)1 i I I've )',oL it) ilu ,i Hull of :\ lot riio fU read i tig: 
I . i;o 111 a Ict'Lino .uul it jusL liU roditcori mu Lo ;i subject:, 
wluM-i\is iio, I sujiposu, guts iin Mwr-il lot of ic from 
si'iui ti.i rs , pr.ii.- L i c.i I s , .-uid so on. i'u ^;,«^'t:s a lot nibre 
{ til onnai i I'll , wlu! runs f j^ot :in _ int rmlinj t ion Lo it, 1 
Mip|)*>sr . (li i SLory , sL liiluiit 11)^ 

(In Sl- i t- lut- ) i cliiiilc yoii havu Co li.'.iru Llun^s you don't 
wauL iVi U*arn a ioL luoro lliaii in Knj;li«li; you c;iri*t 
Kf I tH- L as .much , because it all fits to^o the r . Oai^ 1 i sli 
sLutienL 38) . 

Tlioso conErnsting descriptions of tasks and con- 
texts ccM- Lain ly support the yjow thc'it Pask's concepts 
o f.f cc t i. vc ly n>ijasv'.rc differ cncc3 be tv/oeii .subject areas. 
Sub j oct a rca and Icarhincj s t ra tegy are f uricti dna J iy 
rcla Led in the s r.udon ts ' sub j cc t ive concep tir)n 
Tho nintrch is remarkably accuiate and makes gc - : 
iu>rit;e : iu-iuncc departments are seen to nTVii j- M:or 
• jti.il.s, gi^eaLur vocational relevance, less ;."eedoni in 
learhihfj, JiiUl litore formal teaching; all these things 
make fcv an environment in which Serialist strategies 
.ire enct )ii i jod (and probab iy rewarded) , while the 
rt^vorsc iti Lruc ^'or arts students and in arts 
tiei>a r LinenLs . . Althoucjh both science and arts task^ 
:nay rc-ciuire both Lypes of learning s Lira tegy '!we have 
seen th.iL the ability Lo alternate between thtj two 
is a characteristic of some competent learners) , the 
niixLure is different. The studehts relaLe cpe 
differences in learning strategies _to the way in. 
which the departments are brgahizeo, aiS iriUch as to 

inhcrenL differences in the subject matter. A 

matching process, wl-iereby studt^rts w- 3 preference 
for comprehension learning g ravit 3 tt3 towards arts 
dcpartmenLs, and operation, learners towards science 
depa r trrien Ls , pre;:uiriably takes placie. It would 
seem that Lhc distinctxons are continually reinforced 
at anivorstey. 



Till-: _ EFFECT. Oi-^ THE LEARNING CONTEXT ON STUDENTS' LEVELS 

a fU' roach 



Another import an t ob j ective of tl,e inLerview 
aha" •«=-is was the exploration of pbs. iljlo relation- 
ships ..otween sLudents' perceptions of the context 
of iearniiuj and their levels of approach to learning 
tasks, now do students explain the fact _ that the-' 
take different approaches to different tasks? 
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SLuciohts' Hxperiehuos o!: Learnintj 



.. . ^"'^^^ . ^tLidL'iiLs in all tlw dep..ii-liiiL?iiLs, i ho (|u«ilH.y 
v>r .1 u.K'hinij .iiui Chu oxiont: L(j wiUcH staff <j.ivg help 
'''^'L'''^'^'^ :*Pi'i''.>^»t'lu^s Lo sLuclyiiKj v/eru rolatcd to 

.'M'l}*-'!.''! 1 i-V * .'.irab io ot: un f ..I vucirnb U' atLLLuUcs to- 
w.Mth; ioarriiiid anU stiiu^jiiLs* interest in what tliey 
^H!*^- _ ^ ^ '-^Myifi'i • . .'I'ii*-' f(^LU)wiiic} uxtiav'ts froiii Che 
LiUervlewi.; proviiie exaiiijUes of Lhie.se re L a t i onTsh i ps : 

irucrusL ill sn^lLMlls, lu- 1 p Mi I r s d] L ^.-arfi i m, 

l.^:'*^^.-'''i^y ^i"ii'L ii;:L' it it you y^d tutori.ils wlier^- the 
I'.iiy just . onii-s .iUnij', aiul stlA ilourn iimRcs Vdii st. uul 

'"'L.'^" Mu' hhu ki)o.iril. Usu.illy liu. picks 

I>'.''pl«-' tli.ii .■.iii'L .io it. wliirl: I tliirik is liM-rii.Ii^ 
l)L'vMiiSc yo'i stiirk up .it L\\c 1) Ku'k btia t\i and in.uiL- ro 

l^'^V^ • '"^^i k -^wi Lrhos yo-irirju oti.,. I think I'lil 
'■ t.'..!i> ii this >;iiy's i^oiiii; lo Ar. iliat to 

' ^''^yt-^^iiU'; nu|)ui!y l'Isl' Karns 

.iiiyLiiin.; i>orauSc it tak^-s you su loui; to <io oj; ■ (piL-stiiiu; 
'11 ul i [ "laki-s voii VL'i-y iiiiiianpy w i ih tlia t pa rt 1 cu 1 ar 

i''-^' iiitL-rL'St in tlu? I'oursL'. (plivsir.s, 

St uJlmu I J ) . 

! I nu' that tliL- idurs.-s I do most work . ai'O tiiO L-ourses 
wiiL'fe I. ^;vt on wifii [lio tutors bust ... a tutor i-an put 

"'J' •^'''t- .. • • • i^omc of Lhuiii lion't Jikt- stuihuUs, 

sc- tlioy't'u uoL . intLTL'otuLl in '..'n.U stuJOhts havt- to say 
uiiIl'h?^ i t ' ^; iL' U'varit to :yi:^4-r approaoh, nai;;!!-.!!. 
stuih'iit iiS) . 

l;ui'I<ily I 'in Joiiu: s-Miio Loursus witli soin»- i:oi)i: Lutors .^p 
Lhom - > Ml Vnow, !: :. j y iiiaku Uuj htu^ks :'oin.' a i i Cv- l)^^;!!!^*^ 
they oan talk abbiit filiLMii ai- Jirt/ct yoti Lc. a 

'-^'^'Pi^t^*!; or a passa>v, .-'nrl ant _1 ttiiiik , . 

you -ouKi s, .Mul an. Iivuir .r j :ind t hL-h jusi 

cor.\o ct) what you think i; of i a! l ... I i 

y^'^'..^-^^ i;ui:i»jUnL^ l., , a ui I'lMqinre 1 (K'';y 

in liaviiu^ si)inoono whi : ii; pr. : f n^ way, l ilui ii's a 
i;oLisL'nU ; (ii i^i ttj ry . s Ludon t 'j) . 

ih) Cotrn.icniOiit to chu snhjuct 

It t hey ( t nto rs ) iiavu uu tluis i a sin , t L h -y r ca 1 I v tiro 

'."'^'iM ^y. pi<-"^^. i k "iV . . . I *ni roally x^ood at .irul en joy (oiiu 
sub Jec t ) . but cllat's -mi 1 y l)iH'aurie a paiiirular tufor I've 
haii lias bt'eii so lui t iu s i as t i e that s i'.ivL-n .;n en- 
t has 1 asm I r it ami n )w 1. rea 1 I y I ovt:' the Sub i "c- 1 . liut 
at Che bL'i; i nil i iu; of .another course) i he tutor wis ... 
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■ M liv lit-ii'i' ... >. )(iR- Lli i nr, im.^', in- 
ir WIS .Miiiir L li i ti}-, iji'kiii^'. ill Llif 
I i sii . SI ij(!''nl ) . 



I 



il>i 1 



l.K- 

i L >■ 
r.- 1 



1 V I 

1 t >■ » 



I r ■ I I I ■ j S 

■ . . .in ' i 



'..If. M : ' ■ '^i t i ' .ty 1 ! its o i j^eu- 

.11 vl. Ml ' t 1 > . i ; ^ 1, ^' i, . . M.is-.' iK- iia.'- .1 ' L 
; ,1 ilif U*-:ui-t's: M,' ' s iiirht 1 i)iU:(! wh.i.L an 
i , l)ui -.u) w.iy oi Lt-lliiij; how to work il 
liC i -i a isHKiiil.i to l' i i\tiu ciicrny, ^^^/^ 

1 iiiu I i via , wiu tl jL^ r it's iipp 1 i cab 1 c o r nut , 
V oi kiiowin.',. ( pays i I- s , sLmicnL 5). 



ill i).' I V .-.tisuiy ali^nuil Lo, I Lfiiiik, 
II iiy I liai S' iiiL' oi t.iu" KLa 1 i havo abotiL lIiu 
M t ho SI luiciiLs rt* 1 aL i vl* lo r siib joi-L . 

t)rin,i'. al) K' lo be y,nvd ciKMi^h to he HI 
viMi Ilk,:-, l>uc icIaLivcf LO I iig _ f acL _ that Llie 
ii:^- iHal t-iu-y iiavc i .s vii-Lually iii 1 lii sattle 
It Vf'vo La 1 kt^ci. aL , aL a very hij;h U'vcl. 
< anylhiiu; CMaE yoii ' vg bccM Lold to 

.■on .i!.t.;tiy know, wlncli of ctiursc is a very 

i p Ira 111 i ii;.*. . . • I III i nk i L ' s Lliu ovc ra 1 1 
' V i>o MS ( m i 11)', i II aiitl Havi ti^*, to [;i vt* 

u'l t ks. ot: tiuM r i>arL i cul ar i Mtcrcs t , and 
1 wr.iltl' ot ktu^wlCilj'G in that arca_th.it 

n;>;ii a U'vo'. that's what I tliiiik 
' vo ,:;oiiij So 1 ir iiito their ouni area that 
.a that u-L- kni>w hothitif;, c s slmi t ra 1 1 y , com- 
( vi-ho i n^y , stuiieiit 7). 



. lo 

Lh 



t I 
iiov 

o t t 
1 1 I'l 



t u f 1 ni', ab 1 i 1 t y 



u- ooiui-pt:; .iri- ri-ally .iitficulc anyway. It. usually. 
iKos. t Lhink :;ioi.t poop 1 1- 1 ike , 1 i;erL^iinly 1 i:^' 

v^ii -wa and rio .i[ i.iv own spvod.. N'ow the lei:tLirLirs 

■v\ .11 'A y >issii:ni- ; lat wo !-r''^'- it and Ihuy just keep ^oing. 
•,o.»lo 0.1 a s.iy, "sh>w down" iniL people of cour.se are 
..Iii^l.iiu t ' ;>mV ihov LloiPt iiiido ■. St >'nd it. So_ lie tends 
' Koop ;:oi:i-, and onor you c Seliiml il, yi-ti know, yoii 
tii'i It-ally -.[i'l back on I o riiis . ( enir ince r i nv;, stnclent 1). 



^■M" w»- wt-tt- doii;.; r. >uriL^r analysi.^, and the lei:tijrcf 
L : ; a: i :t pa ss i n;* t h,i t . i t was KoniL ' ti iny, wU '■ cU they used 
!i tiu-y t f in-anil noon piiU' res bai-k to ear^^a . . . C' iC 
.-s a lot o: d.i : 1 oronre , yoi: L:.in seo i be i iij; used . 
liior I' :-:.i:-;p I c ho is abmit why when you bail)', a 

,:ft. lois o:" diiiorcn: sounds rather thaii whcii 
; St., pla-' .1 -.'iolinwl'. >\ you ]\ii't ^',o t one no to ... Imj 
; . i : 1 , .ok -I L ■ li i ^" vot. c:\u See wtiy - and he was 
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i i.'iit , viMi -li i ;;i'c why, ii iM.iki- rii'iisr, f [iliys i ( ij , 

St ujf:i t i'l . 

i \- ) rt'L'.iU.h k n\ |u' r i in rn.iiu-c* 

i»Mi i f .ill I'risliy in - i >mvi' in i wt- .it i liu l-i- 1* 1 iiii i oi 
t lu' .si-i .uui L I - 1 III .in.i i J i (in ' t / t , tm.sr i).i< k till L h i s 
[ I r;;i : . ; v. - u kjii >w , it's ;i t» i [ >l i M i . ii 1 I , wlit-ii v.ni ' r r 
writ ill;', till' iu->. I fS .1 y , .lusi you w.in I 1 1 • kiu'W whu r\: 
vi'u'yi- I'.Kiii' WM'Mi^ .ii.ul I lir I HI in Is t fi.it. liavi* Iwvw .i!riv;iit: 
.. . i>y till' LiiiiL- vtiii'vi' ^oL II b.uk alLfr w.iit in^ .i wlinlr 
i. r r HI ViHi ' vi- iiM-.^uU'ii wh;iL it's .ill .ii)(»nL aiuj i t iUu'Sh'l 
rt'.iily :;k-.in imu li tliOM. { i; 1 s li , sCiiili'iiC W). 



Un fi"-'* HI i\ib if ,ikLitiHl<JS L(j stuilyiinj, lack, of 
T n to ro s C , anil , s Li j ii i f i cSih L I y , s Ur CaL-c; appr* i, K'h cs , wc re 
rol,rtcil bv t- he sLudeiiks t.(.> do if ioionc los oi t he assess- 
i.a'iit .systcrni ( c^spec.-i a 11 y inapprof)!' tatc asscssitione 
nt. ' t li' " ihi ) , ! i';i t I- i ( -t oti opporLunitioH ^ov sc 1 f -di recti ion , 
in d i.'>: cv. s s i *.■' ' > r|: L t vui : 

(i; i iMpi ' r . ';m" i . i I I' . i s Si • s siituii L int.- 1 Iuj .1 s 

I I ot 'k iL ( t 111- t Dp i I - ) .111(1 1 I li i Ilk t mys L' ! l . "Wr 1 1 » I 
I .III Jt' I Ik It it 1 r.ni hu boLliiJ'ri-il t < In nil t iir'i>u\:li liuuiircds 
t>t 1 1':-:{ l>o.iks :iiul lii) L He work" - aiul yImi sort oi ri-l/if.r 
vliM I ( ' : ill' va j uo i a' the work in com » so » wli i oh is 

vi rt-ii.il ly i'.iTa Iilumusl: _i i *s sa niui-Ii L'X*i:n assu-Ssinoiit . . . 
I ] us L iKmi ' I hi a lit* r w i Lh it until Hiv exams coniL* a roiiiul 
... n;y iL-^-isittn is basically for Lliu ^*xams., purt-iy and 
simply aiiii.'d .n passirip, C ho . u xaitts wiLlinut. hothuriiij; ti)0 
niuoh .ihi>iit uiulyini; the subJooL. (pliysios, stnUcnL 12). 

I ii i iiiioj>L'iu!oM L s L nil i L'S yoii ' vu •.cL to cl-.i L ho toil rsewo rk 
aiul L L ' s >;i)L i-i ho j',wiui . Vhoroas - j knt^w sonio history 
s t udii L s will) ' vl J us L ^^t> t phoMomcna 1 3 y j^aoij _ memo r ios . .uiil 
liavo ui'L a vory r.inu u'x.'im Loclihiquc. aiiJ tl i li vory 1 i L L i o 
rL'visivin, anil jnyr im)L r.oc.l marks on Lho basis i»f^ you 
know parro': ~l ash i oh I oa I'li i tig : i, { ittlopoiitloii L sLuU i os , 
SL I /■) . 

I II Lliis opa rt nioii L . ii (tlio Uosijii-ij Jails ihat's 1 iko a 
biaok mark. I', sh . >u ! dn ' t he . . . tho i^rerioli civil 
onv'.incL'' who was lI;o .-orld's leadil^l^ auClsori f y oil Che 
■it' ' . ;!> I 1 i »nis sa I J : i;o wrus more i c bo 1 oa rnoii f rom 
< a i I u 10 L h ia sac? ■ o ss , Ho ' s /-n i l o r L;f;hL o t' course • So 
i t vuu tiaoi' a i .i i I a i l; » j-ri- v* 1 d i iii; ni can iiccuuri t for it, 
thon Lo Ltiar. 's ar. valid as sotnoLhiii^; tii iL passed, 
(oin^inoi !- i nr. . sLudenc 2), 
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1 .! I . I p;k • 1 :i t t 



ill sr::;»' iL-iijiiT t .s lii.it it isn't wli.it I 
.U 1 Hit' ii::ii' i t * i; : is St' ssiiiftU , 
-Ut . Wlu-n I r.ol .1 }) 1 .n'v- I 
: ii i 1 i' Vi- 1 1 ntis ... I WMi * I j ».1S t bf 

... >i..iiu: it ti>i .i^;i;i-;;^;nifiu . I Ml lu- 
. jii:.! :i::u- I*' sjj ' ■ '■ . Hill t li i Ilk .u-ti 
(•••'■ii ,1 suh i .■. t . nul Tisi'l jI' Nm - i t ' s ;i 1 i 

tiMi'.l, v.'i: :s;h'W. Win 1! I n ; -'lI K^' sir;iijU»t 

! ;:;y aiul '*1 I s.iy: ;: • ' vr wv ),::nt t , 

... it's Ivr 'I . L vvM'lifis * iiiuij-c;. 

; I'l I lu- i . > -'^ ^ 'u tlu'ir '.Hursus. 

■ : : i ill: t ii 1 1 i ;: lu'i; t ;n li 1 1- vf :! h'.' t t ' I i i>wi n,^ t liO 
, i . 1 i j ■ i;. • - i^i) V i > t N- .i r'l i ii)-. win t ■•■< u w.in ; t n h-.-i rn 
.■:*•.>• ..'t ti' f ;i : . ' I" ,1 sit I'll:':, vi'iy sti'«>;i/ .luii. 
i 1 : . ;■ .MM i / i-.i ^; t rur I iiff uj'M v,mj- ivJr;iin/U wliirli 

i i i-» U v .i t , t I » t- .i s .vif u L t li.i t t-xists 
. i i s :i p;ni i ii [ lhI : : : t IkiI I i - aii ' ( j ns C , > . Ml 

• i:. riMlly \:,iv\- a thi;ik .nuj re. illy w^rk 

' ; t . I pS v.- ii, ' 1 o /,v , S llii I'll t 7 > . 



; rw 'I t t.r 1 . t i J I'l' s w. is i |> i ^ r- i ;i .■ (lilt-- p r i lu' i p U'S ) 
; i .! I . M : *M-k .1.1 i:;;.' t Id. ^'yl I lio 

. S-. • . this i :i .i v.i _ . \\u- p.u-*- is ^ I .is L 

■,..1 J if ti>_' 1 1- ;. 1 'wn .111.; I ii.t; * > i . . 'm >u ' t 

' I 1 . iw wii.i ; ' :; i ;i itk V» m j ( ■ : lii * i do t ^-^ > 

ViMi i.ir.'t. ;'. i L i).;.t nul list-L-n to 
■\\\.\ s.ii.', YiMj pL- ;u! _ .ill iu'ur t..iki:ir; i_i»U-s 
t : : t ii i J *)Wii to this v* • r'v ki'i Ui'.-i i i'< • to 
1 1 : ' 1 ii wo ! k . ( L'li i'. i lu I' r i ir.'. . .si uji'-.u .' ) . 



;; I ■■)(•.-.■ ■.; 1 ; I > •.! la p't-pty oi t i . l iu-n I sc.irt 
; ii i v.k \ I) ■ .jiv'i; : ; in- suh j t i t i ' sf 1 i r.ioi f Lii.i'o rli.ips 
. ii It i ' >t I o it in. Iml i ■ .i I 1 y i t ' s ;i I i a 

li: • : s • : M ,'. 1 f . iu.st. to i.'.iu! tiiin>'.:i in. .is opposvcl 

i ;i : . : , s t i ii ; y > >i; ' I'l- < r k i iU' ._i;;. if MS C .J t i ti'L- 
ii . ! : ! 1 n« : ;> L f.i o ! J o i' Vi >u r . btiii- J i t . Ml i St o ry , 



; . ■ . : :\ : :\ : iw^r t : id-; j f u ^ t: c:i t > 1 c i- I. > l^o _ L ml i o cl s ocr:i to 

: o ! r-M i :. : , i i > :;i t, he f roQci ■/.)::! i.> f clio i cc .'i I so b r 1 rjt^s 
with i* I L.: r rcij:^':>nr; i bi 1 1 1 t-: s : 



I: :.h:i.'. i :i ■ 1 l- pf • u^i «-•:) t stuiit'; vou'rt.- o!>'.' lusly 

; <■ I .s : i-.: in u-n.il vot^'ri' L!"iii;;, IIil- I'l* i i - : i- yuii'*"L' i ii 
- ! • ;• !■ .1 > : o : »' [ i.-.o .: :r.v'!i t .i 1 s t .i t i- I " r .i pp r'o. ic li i n / wo rk : I 
i;;:. layw^iy, :t:i;i . liioi' pt i^pK- I kiiow in [ ht- o.-ufst' .irt-. 
• . ii : o po tui L-! ^ t s: i .■ s . s t mionL 2 ) . 
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i ' I 'i ■ I « :|Mni!; i !,i j it y !.or- t lu' work ymiriu-lt. 
iitM ; . f i ti t li.ivf ( lir i ;i}',L' oi ;i pro- 

' ' ''"^'^ "A - ^''^ I C'lii i 11)^ .111(1 su)'^'os .i 

MMM.M.ih'S Ml i ii.i- ;;..'iuii'iit stiulifS, so yoii h.ivO Co be 
^' Mill- ( li i- ■ I ifr J iit w.'i-ost < ^1 t'lioiii'li ami ooin mI.'h t 
' f ■ ; ■ '■ t : > m ti-ji ( iiusr i i iiu-s wIumi .y. m - •> Mir • , i 

■! 1 . Ill i III ) |- r i ^il . . wluMi you i :■ . i ■ ■ , > ; ' 'ml 
if';- Ml on v.'iir :;li- 1 1 lio IS .iiitl . u' . ,i. x-!so 

: i v.i I i rii ; i ^ LU-i^u'loiii stuUio:;, stiuioiii JVt. 

i'w( ) M t h." ' r )n t ' . t r i .-jbtos - c ia ri Ly of (jda Is 
' . /. ^''^'^ V- . ^ A ^^^'^J^G -__worG also related 

.Muiionis to : . o.T.iijlc ti r . un l\i vourab le atti- 
t Liuos iihi t licM r- iU'T: .■ if SL'^nifity as learners 

wit Mill ( I r ci< Ai ;■ t HK Ml : . 



irli'iu ' :i rntoiC'sL in ah ac-icleni.i c tdsk_ (or 
v; J'V' ^ v^. .^'^l^'"^^ ^-'i^^n^^ . .?tuUyin r. i^articular 

hi.s prioi iJ^.)Si-.ossion of sonv ■ Uncle r standing 
'A ^ ' ' J . ' ' M'A . * task ii3 situatec 

-.v^ml- t" -uiui to i)c .issofi.atc-U with the probability of 
* -f'T' i;-:'! )och r.io tho t.is':: Tor oxc-imple; 

' I » 1 V. - ■ t i 11 1 1 - IV St 



1 ,: t : ii.H i i-os L : 1.1 t lu' iV' . w:isu ' L tliaL mucM choro: 
! ■■^■I'li * /■■.!. iin;,; it ro;n 1 v' iiiteiuiy, ii wns more skimm- 

^ i iii', iv>r t/L'rL.iin wonis. St'iLMiee, the. 
J i> J:,.^ I r i .1 1 . i i- V(> 1 II t i on., d.i l os .i;s we I I , j lisL to sort of 
'''11 tiio pi'tiits tluit I wanted. (historv, student: 

i . ) . 

^* i'^' /i^'i try t ^> /'A't i;rasp tjf tiu;, the whole tiling' 

w'iieo viMi're ro.idiiiK <>ri .irtirlo, or .;:? 
' ♦ Vi' ii: , 1 t ry , I fry to, f don ' t often, ^oine t imes , 

• ■j>endN wii.i t J I ' s .ibout , lm* , I t ry to. 
I : Uut y oii 1 i iivl i [ . d i f f i fd 1 f ? 

s.iy I found. Uuind it difticiilt art-ordfn|; to wli;».c 
It w\its dbou l . I :riei ■ . , t lie 'O'^iri i t i ve read i ny^ '< was 
t e 1 ; J 11)'. you .ibtiiiL , I j.ust e.ui hln ' t be bothered Co 
j'.jv atteurioti ajti! .Si-e how oiie nrj'ainient eo nicted 
with t he otiu' r . ■ veho 1 ov',y , s'.utien t 8) . 

» hit ti>h Iik; i ii^t, (this stibjeetK Wht n it i.omes to 
wr I ( i n L'ssavi; . horaiKse \ 'm not _ ry i ii Le res - e<l i ii i C , I 
1 1-!-. : .. . r ush I '.I ro,i)':li lu- books I ' in read i n^; ib r the e ssays , 
'Still diMi'i really u.derstaud it wjieii I've iL-isiied 
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tiM>liur;. t.. . .ni.M' llati'':; fiiK.li .i N't *>l 1 11 f « i nn.i t i i m 

i L .'1 i uL . , Ml v-.tii r t t li» t uvi - i 1 iiiji 1 i I y "i 1 iil «> i «>«' nuii; li. 

J.'L.ni. Ami 1 tiiink \ Ll'IhI dvl' is iiuj)! i t y . 0-in^lisli, 

< 1> ) I'..t.- k ■ i-.m:!i. : k lU'W 1 t'lh.'i' 

f riir l)^-r;L w.iy to s nnl v) I ^ to I'.o I li ruin^ii Si 'MIL- work , aiul 
(iv .jihl soiiu' sol. it ions. . . 1 I ' il i I 1 i ru I L . . _IL jL-pcuils 

vui iii'w wi'ii oiu- knows I lu' siih.ji't'L ;is wi- 1 1 I iL's i^asy CO 
'.vriti' (pit'SL ions I o r souil' L li i n>', yon kimw wu 1 1 . Von JnsL 
s^'i- 1 o i pi Oil L liioiiv'li .1 iul I rV Jiiiil uiiLlor s r Mnvl bits Iiltc- .'uk! 
Liu'ir in Sonii'L h i n;-. you tlon ' L know. ( 1 neur i nV,» sLiitlLnrL 



1 think it. InliLMiiy know smiiL* l h i nj;, nbonL tliu rnibjiHt 
.iboiit will ill I wiiiiC to wi i C , it ps . lii'ianso tin-n 1 
i' .1 M wr i t L' sor.iL't 11 iu\\ out without h-iv i ny; to ro Tl' r to L IIl' 
bitokM I i ?'sL , . skL' till SiMiiL* til i nr. out i 11 :!MiL-.h iiiorL' (U'tail 
r.itiii'? ( iinn jnst -l-'li't:?! t li i ii qucistioh was aiiouC . 

popular iL'iTL'at i o . , xiiuiwerL- ^1 1 C i. tnilo s to thuin chaiij;in^. 
U\' 1 1 , liavihi; hvv'i- ■ xUiUtlod in I'olktorL* - a consnm i U}.; 
passion lor t lu' j . _ u:);'nt yoafK - I know cpiitu a lot 
abouC that alrLM')> ■ 1^0 f io-:t kiiul of wrote* out 'i or 
♦ Oli WL^nls wliti'H Vl' a basis for it ... tULMUally I was 
r.iui'li iiiDri.- awarr . acronip i i sh i nr, soUK' t h i up, usei iil. 
(bis L ory , s t iu' 0 

ii.iL' .iLtnal (JUL . i.ni was a i)ariiclu in a box, askin,; yon 
wii/it sliapo it ■• ■ lUl tU'SLiribe wc have romu across a 

siiuiiar prohlv mi i-bcmistry ... 1 know, I had a picture 
iti liiy iiii iiil ' s . o;-:' of what I V'a.s doin^;, most d u t" i n i t u [ y , 
i I'oulii SL'i' iL . I tlu'nk that is possibly becavisc* 1 'vu 
already don it i n . < 'iL'tn i s t r y , .'i'ld ii \ hadn't I'd jnst 
have thoupjir. it a lot of fijpircs aiiLl a lor of cotnp 1 i ca t ud- 
iookhu-, lorKialai', anti U-fL it at that. (physics, 
sc lido tic 0 - 

I; was . 1 i ko _ om* of ibc (luestions trom a previous L-ourse, 
whii'ii 1 roil id r"late: 'C was .1 Si In-Licd i nj;er . e(i!' it i on for 
a parlirle in a iH)>: wb I , i we ' tj snlvoil j;eiierally before iri 
oheiiiiscry, so I I'oiiKl reiatL' i' _- 1 could Hee a pietiire of 
what 1 wanted. I knew basically what sort of aiisWer I 
should r.L't, ami from that I could work my way Lbrou^b it 
qMite siitiply, iio probleir ... 



The i.aher bit. was d.i f f ore., u : I couldn't lIo it. Basically 
I i;av ' n\> with it, becanse it was a fuhcEion, Wbtcli T*ve 
never really undersLocd . , . I lool5e(l at i L and 1 . L h^.^L^Sl^^. 
"rihit 'ooks compli rated" .... i'- v.'.'is very. short, it looked _ 
i. ike u wi)n;ii noL-.. a lot of rea r rangi h^ • ( pl^V^ ^ , studeriE 6) 
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students' Experiences of Learning 



From an cnLlruvly clifrereht standpoint^ a recent study 
of students' attributions of_ reasons for success and 
failure in essays and exnininations has produced. com-_ 
pleinentary results. Interest (or the lack of it) in 
an essay was found to be the. most commonly attributed 
reason for a good (or poor) lovei of performance in 

it (llucjhes-Jones , l979 j__. _ 

A somewhat more unusual . finding is.the close 
association revealed in the interview transcripts 
between good . teaching , :favpurable _ attitudes , and 
(by implication) the conditions for deep level _^ __ 
approaches. The _ accepted view has been that quality 
and type of teaching is unrelated to. student learn- 
ing (see, e.g.j: Dubin and Taveggia, 1969) . Recent 
evidence (ilartnett. anci Centra , _ _19 77i_ _ _Centra , 19 76 ; 
Fearn-Wannan, 1979) does, however, seem to suggest 
that student satisfaction with teaching, arid P^^--_ 
ceptions of lecturers' student-orientation, may be 
positively related to student achievement. 



STUDENTS' ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

Levels of approach and strategic study methods 
are known to be positively related to. the outcomes 
of learning,, measureci either_qualitatively or quari- 
titatiyely (see Martori and Saijo, _1976a; Miller and 
Parlett, 1974; Svenssgn, 1977; Saljo, 1981). The 
final section of this chapter looks at__relatiqnships 
between outcomes arid two of the categories derived 
frora the interview analys is : _ _consis tent deep or 
surface approaches and strategic stuciy . methods , ____We 
shoulc3 expect deep approaches arid highly strategic, 
methods to correlate positively with the measure of 
outconie_used {degree result) . 

Final c3egree classifications were obtained for 

the studerit Sample, after each stucient had .been 

categoric: ed on_the approach arid strategic dimensions . 
It was possible to obtain the results of all but 
threestudents . (At least one of the. three - classi- 
fied as consistent surface -.withdrew before final 

assessmerit) . The . results v/ere coded .by _ the_con«- 

ventional dichotomized measure of good degree (First 
and Upper Second Class . Horiours ) vs. other degree 
(Lower Second or below) . 

ft^r- L of ar:>:'oaoh '('old ciigv^B vciiult 

Tables 8.2 and 8,3 give the degree results arid iriter- 
yiew_classif icatioriS of the_42 students who could be_ 
placed in.to the consistent deep or surface categories 
and for Whom degree results could be obtained. The 
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P "-^ 1 1 e r n o r L h u ru U i U 1 on h h i p . i s . c le a r ly in the hy po- 
tliesized direction. Only 5 of the 16 surface 
.^.^'^^^n*^'^. ?.i?sts or^ while 16 

of the 2C deep students gained good degrees; 

These results appear in Table and 8.5. 
T^^l.G _ 8 . 4 shows that strategic methods are positively 
but weakly .associated with good degreeresults . 
"^^^ J^^z^ _.the_relatipns_hip is reduced by the. large 
"interinecaiate" category, which contains several 
students who were difficult to classify. Comparison 
9f ..t|l^_two. extreme groups, reveals .that .five of the 
six most.strategtc students gained good degrees. 

.^.v^. shows that the difference between the mean 
degree results of the most and least strategic 
students is statiis tically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS 



The results presented in this chapter have con- 
firmed the remarkable explanatory power of the quali- 
tative methods first extensively usecS. in the 
Gothenburg investigations of student learning. In 
particular, they have demons trated clear functional 
?e_lationships between , the context, of learning - the 

type of task, the quality of teaching, and the 

^^^^^^*^^^.^stics of academic departments - and the 
approaches students use . 

The next chapter returns to the guantitative 
^^ta collected in the. survey of students* approaches 
to studying in order to examine these educationally 
important connections from another standpoint . 

Tab to 8.2 LKVKL 01' APPROACH AND DECREE RESULT 







i^J'P ROACH 




Rl* s u 1: c 


Ubep 


Surface 


Total 


Good tI»jgrL-b 


16 


5 


21 


Otlier dogreo 


10 


li 


21 


TotaL 


26 


16 


A2 


Corrected = 


2,52 


, p (one-Cat led) 


< .06 
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Table S:J MKAN DKCKliK KKSUl.TS KOU DKK*' AND SUUrACl: STUDENTS 
(11 = 42) 

(wliLTL' deep = i, surface = 2, ^ood degree = 1; 
oLlier Ue^^fee = 2) 



Mean 



s :u: 



p (une-Cai led) 



Deep 
Sur f ace 



1 . 38 
L .69 



.50 



.58 



-1 .95 



.03 



I'able 8.4 STI^VrEGlC STUDY METHOD AND DEGREE KESUtT 



STRATEGIC NIETHOD 

Result Most sEraCegic Intermediate ...Least_ Total 

Strategic 



Good degree 
Other dcKi^t-'c-' 



14 



8 
12 



27 
27 



Total 



28 



3,47 a.s. 



20 



54 



Tabic 8:5: NEAN.DEGREE RESUL^^ MOST STRATEGIC AND EEAST 

STRATEGIC STUDENTS (n = 26) 



Group 



Mean 



s.d: 



p (one-tailed) 



Most 

sC racegic 

Least 

St rategic 



1.17 



1.60 



.41 



.50 



-1.92 



.03 
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Chapter Nino 



APPROACIIUS TO LEARNING IN CONTRASTING DEPARTMENTS 



The de VG lopniont of instrumehts designed to 
measure students' .perceptions of their courses and 
their approaches to studying was .described in. chap- 
ters 4 arid 7: The next stage of the research 
examined possible links between the scales of the 
two questionnaires suggested by previous research 
and by the resulcr of the student interviews (chapter 
8). In what ways raiyht. contrasting academic con- 
texts affect approaches to studying? The interviews 
had identified_functionai relationship 
levels of approach and students ' perceptions of the 
teachihtj and assessment they experienced; it was 
also clear that the way students tackled academic 
tasks was related to the subject area in which they 
studied. 

. . The intention of the. next part of the investi- 
gation was to test the validity of these cbrihectioris/ 
and to try to disentangle the effects of subject area 
and. departmental organization, by using a contrasting 
methodology: the statistical treatment of quanti- 
tative data from a large sample of students. 



NIETHOD AND PURPOSK 

The results described in this chap>ter derive 
from the servey of 2208 students in 66 c3epar tnients 
of engineering physics , economics, psychology, 

history and English carried out in _ i?_7?-8d. Students 

completed both the approaches to. studying inventory 
and the course perceptions questibhhaire; the methods 
used are presented in_ more detail in chapter 4. The 
sea les . of _both instruments and their meaning are 
given in Figure 9.1. 



This chapter is based on chapter 6 in Ramsden (1981). 
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KiiUii-e 9:1 SL'HSC;AI;1:S t)l' 'rilK INVKNTORY and bUHSTIONNAIRE 



IHh'P ;ipprbdcli 



Uslj oL' ovidciice 

1 11 c r i n s i c mo t i va L i o n 



Siirlacu approach 
Sy 1 1 abus-bountlnc'S s 



V\ji\r of t'al lui u 

KxLr insic mot ivat i on 

SLraLe^i.c apprbacli 

Ulso rgariized study meChods 

Nugativo attitudes to studying 
AcliievemGnL mbtivatibri 
Comprehension learning 

Globetrotting 

Operatibn learning 

Improvidence 

Formal teaching ircitliods 

Clear goals and standards 

Work load 

Vbcatibrial relevance 
Good teaching 
Freedom in learning 
Openness to students 



Social climate 



Meaning 



Active quustioniiig in learning 
Relating to bcher parts bf 

course . . 
Relatins^ evidence to cbhclusibris 
Interest in learning Cor 

learning's sake 
P re occupat ion with memo riz at ibri 
Relying. on staff to define 

learning tasks 
Pessimism and anxiety about 

academic ouCconies _ 
interest in cburses fbr the 

qualifications. they offer 
Awareness of implications of 

academic demands made by staff 
Unable to w^ork regularly and 

effectively 
Lack of interest and application 
Competitive arid confident 
Readiness to map but subject 

area and think divergently 
Over-ready to jump to con- 
clusions 
Emphasis on facts and logical 

analysis 

Ove r— cautious re 1 iance on 

de tails 
Lectures and classes more 

important than individual .stud; 
Assessment standards and ends 

of .studying clearly defined 
Heavy pressures to ful f it task 

requirements 
Perceived relevance of courses 

tb careers 
Well-prepared, helpful, commit tei 

teachers 
Discretion of students tb 
_ choose and organize own work 
Friendly staff attitudes and 

preparedness to adapt tb 

students' needs. 
Quality bf academic arid social 

relationships between 

students 
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The :iii:iLysui; wot-u Ubii LjjhGd to ihvGStigdte the 
fbllbwiricf ^iucstions: 

t . To wlUit extent can differences in s 

'HM.^;-"^^ -lies to studying ar 1 . perceptions of tha 
context o learning by explained (a) by type of 
discipline studiod ]bj f:ype of department", 

after controlling for subject a^oa? 

2, W^i^^it kinks between the two. sets of scales can 
be identified by means of factor analysis? 

3- Using dopar taients . at, units of analysis rather 
than individual students , what associations 
^^*^^^*Gn orientations . to s tuc3ying and course per- 
ceptions can be - identified? In other words, 

of learning appear to influence 
approaclies to studying? 

• i^^^. sonic approaches to studying seem to be 

rewarded m^re . highly (in terms of iself-rated 
performance) in some contexts than in cithers? 



DIFFERENCES IN STUDENTS' APPROACHES IN CONTRASTING 
SUBJECT AREAS 

From pJ^evibus work, including to interview 
study, it was expecteca that comprehension learning 
woaid.be found to be more common in the arts and 
social scionce__cUsciplines than the sciences , while 
the reverse, would be trac of operation learning. 
The two pathologies of learning would_ also be 
differentially relateca to. subject, area, (although the 
interview -results showed that both pathologies could 
be identified in_science_and arts students): improvi- 
dence should be more in evidence in science, and 
globetrotting in arts . The four sub^scales_ making 
yp . the meaning orientation scale (deep approach, 
relating ideas,. use of evidence, and intrinsic 
motivation) would provide evidence of disciplinary 
differences if _ the interview results were to be 

^^P^^.^^*^^^v ^.^^P ^PP^°^^^.'. .i^^^i^sic motivation, 
and re lating ideas items are more characteristic 
of arts and social _ science approaches, while the use 
of evidence subscale is more descriptive of science 
approaches to learning . tasks . .Earlier work had 
also. suggested that science students would be more 
likely to be extrinsically motivated and syllabus- 
bound (Entwistie and Wilson, 1977). The remaining 
subsCalas were not expected to show large differences 
between subject areas. 
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Wihlc 9.1 MKAXS OK lilHiSCAl.KS HY SUiiJKCT ARKA 



Muau 

( 1 ) Sc Lence 

(2) Social science 
(J) Arts 



S.D. 



Variance 

I' (df 2, 63) 



\)cc.\i approac!l 


C i ) 




7 1 

^ L 


• 90 


(2) 


10. 


53 


.81 




( 3) 


11 . 


28 


.G7 


Re lacing i tie as 








• 95 




(2) 


10. 


54 


.77 




(3) 


to. 


35 


.75 


Use of eviJeiK'e 


y ] s 

kX) 


n 

y • 




.55 




(2) 


9. 


51 


.70 




(3) 


g. 


AS 




TntriiiSLc moti- 


(t) 


8. 


05 


4 > 4P_ 


vat LOU 


(2) 


8. 


,29 


1.50 




(3) 


9. 


,06 


.87 


Surface approach 


(1) 


13. 


,13 


1.28 




(2) 


13, 


.23 


.94 




(3) 


12. 


,60 


1. 19 


Sy 1 labiis-boandnGss 


(1) 


8, 


.96 


.64 


(2) 


8: 


.18 


.84 




(3) 


7, 


.22 


:82 


Fear of Failure 


(1) 


5. 


,87 


.24 




(2) 


5, 


.91 


:74 




(3) 


5, 


.73 


.69 


Extrinsic moti- 


(1) 


6 


.93 


i;69 


vation 


it) 


6 


.01 


2.01 




(3) 


3 


.08 


1;09 


Strategic approach 


(t) 


10 


.37 


.79 




(2) 


10 


.27 


;55 




(3) 


9 


.80 


.85 


Disorganized .. 


(1) 


9 


.74 


.BS 


stisdy methods 


(2) 


9 


.70 


1.03 


(3) 


8 


.77 


i.22 


Negative . attitudes 


(U 


5 


.45 


.75 


to studying 


(2) 


5 


.47 


.89 


(3) 


5 


.70 


.63 



8.41** 



9.47** 



2.51 



3.12 



1.64 



24.82** 



;29 



25.45** 



3.25 



5.19* 



.54 



*p< .01 
**p< .001 

3:82 
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Table 9. L (couLimii'tl) MJ-ANS Ol* S0B5CAI;KS BY SUIiJKCJT MUZA 



."^•-mIo Moan S,\). 

(1) Sci-Gnce 

(2) .Social science 
(J) Arts 



Aeli ievemeri t 


(L) 


10 


- 2 2 


.88 




Sk)t: L vat ion 


(2) 


9 


-45 


;87 


10,88** 




(3) 


9 


.OA 


-64 




Coinprchcns ion 


(I) 


8, 


.09 


t. 11 




learning 


(2) 


8; 


.49 


1,09 


14, 16** 




(3) 


LO. 


.03 


1,35 




Globe C roc C ing 


(I) 


7, 


.45 


,57 






(2) 


8. 


,04 


.57 


6-87* 




(3) 


7. 


.48 


;74 




nj)e ration 


(1) 


lb. 


68 


.92 




Learning 


(2) 


9. 


91 


,95 


12,93** 




(3) 


9. 


12 


,99 




r mprovi ionce 


(1) 


7. 


62 


,90 






(2) 


7. 


82 


,81 


5,87* 




(3) 


6. 


88 


,93 





.* p <.oi_ 

** p < .001 



The d± f f erences were examined in two ways ^_ The 
"^^^7 v^l^^s for each of the subscales by subject area 
(science/ social science., and arts) aire shown in Table 
^.1, The means fdr^ each discipline and each depart- 
"i^.Dt_were also calculated. It is ciear from the 
average scores for departments arid subjlect areas that 
°P^^^t^°^..l^^?ni03_.§nd compre learning are 
associateca with types , of discipline in the expected 
way: operation learriirig receives higher scores in 
science, comprehension learning in arts and social 
science. Globetrotting and improvidence are also 
related to type of discipline, but less strongly. 
Globetrotting is highest in psychology depart- 
ments , and improviderice iri economics departments . 
^.l°^^^trotting _is no more common in. arts departments 
than in science ones. Or. this aviderice, it cannot 
be Unequivocally stated that learning pathologies 
are e function of the type of discipline studied. 
Deep approach and relating ideas are most 
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coriunbri in artiJ and social sctencc departments, con- 
firming the predictions, but use of evidence arid 
intrinsic motivation are only weakly associated with 
subject area, although in the expected directions • 
The other large differences between subject areas are 
iri the subscales of sy ilabus-boundness , extrinsic 
motivation, disorganizeca stucay inethbds - rather 
surprisingly - and achievement motivation. _ Most of 
these differences corifbrm with the theoretical pre- 
dictions ; for some reason ^ however^ it would seem 
that arts students are less itkeiy to have poor stuciy 

methods. _ 

..Even when the effects of subject area and dis- 
cipline are large arid isigriif icant , it should be _ _ 
emphasised that there are stillconsiderable differ- 
erices between individual departments. 

FACTOR _^^ALYS IS OF THE CPQ AND APPROACHES TO STUDYING 
INVENTORY 

It Will be remembered from chapter 7. that factor 
analysis of the CPQ produced two mairi factors: 
positive evaluation of teaching and. cpurses_and formal 
vocational toachirig . Analysis of the approaches to 
studying inventory had reyealecS three principal 
orientations; meaning, reproducing, and achievirig/ 
disorganized and dilatory . Factor aria lysis of the 
two sets of. subscales together provides .one_way of 
exaJiiihing the relatioriships between . students ' _ 
approaches and the context of learning in academic 
departments. . .... 

_ _Table 9. 2 gives the results of this arialysis. - 
Three factors. (numbers I,III and V) are_ recognisable 
as the mairi studyirig orientations; factors XI and. 
IV are the forma 1- vocational and evaluati^^ 
respectively; factor -Vt describes_confident students 
with good entry qualifications. The iriterviews 
suggested that students respond to the departmental 
context iri which they work by. adopting different 
levels of approach- ..Although there is not a lot of 
overlap between the two sets of scales in this 
analysis^ what there is makes good seriso when com- 
pared with the interview findings- The _ reproducing 

brientatiori is associated with a heavy workload 
(factor III)., .disorganiz ed and dilatory attitudes 
With perceived lack of clarity in goals (factor Vj 
the evaluative factor with iritririsic motivationand 

use of evic3ence in learning (factor iy)_ ,__and__the 

f ormal-vdcatiorial factor with extrinsic motivation 
(factor II) - 
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Tablo 9.2 i'ACTOR ANALYSIS Oi-- Ai'PRdACliKS TO STUDYING AND COURSE 
PKRCEPTIONS SCALES (N = 2208) 



Variables Factors (54% variance explained) 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


A cademi a vei '-foi'ma n 














School 












29 


Higher educatibri 


26 




(^20) 




-45 




AvpyocicritjiS to studying 














Deep approach 


71 






(22) 


-29 




Relating ideas 


67 






(21) 






Use of evidence 


52 






28 


-29 


31 


Intrinsic mbtivatibn 


64 






39 


-27 


-34 


Surface approach 






61 






-30 


Sy I In bus-bound ness 


-38 


26 


53 








Foar oi Tailure 






58 




26 




Kxtrinsic motivation 




47 


37 






-51 


Strategic approach 


27 








-37 


-26 


Disorganized study metliods 










54 




Nt^gativG attitudes to studying 


-28 






-32 


52 




Acliievemeht motivation 










-32 




Conipre hens i oil learning 


60 












Globetrotting 










44 




Operation learning 






56 




-29 


-30 


Improvidence 






65 






-33 


CoUi'^'., V J1*CC} ' t LOKiJ 














Formal teaching methods. 




75 










Clear goals and standards 




53 




38 


-25 




Workload 






45 ( 


-23) 






Vocational relevance 




73 










Good beaching 








77 






Freedom in learning 




-28 




50 






Openness to students 








79 






Social climate 




25 




47 







Decimal points and most loadings less than .25 omitted 

To what extent are the approaches to studying 

factors, and the relationships between the CPQ and 
^PP5^^^^^^ ^° studyihgf scales shown, in Table 9.2, 
^^tefacts of area of study differences in the 
trelationshtp between learning and its context? When 
^^P^^^t^ factor analyses by. subject area are. carried 
Dut (Ramsden a.^id Entwistle_, 1981) meaning driehtatibh 
r^^^^^^ emphasis on syllabus-freec3om 

ind its stylistic component of comprehension learning 
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.icross all Liiruc subjucl. areas; This approach is 
rc'latod to iess foriual teaciiing methods in science 
and social science, to freedom in learning and cjpod 
tuacliintj, and - in arts_- to a good social climate 
and clear cjoals. Reproducincj orientation_ ( factor 
I .1 i j is consistently defined in all the subject, 
areas. It is . related to a heavy workload. Factor 
\\ representincj a disorganii! ed and . dilatory approach 
CO studyimj, is associated wj th the learning pathology 
of globetrotting _ and , especially, in arts , _to__com- 
prehension learning. This suggests that compre- 
hension learning carried _ tg__extremes jand unleavened 
by operation learning). in arts subjects may lead to 
globetrotting . A similar result was found for 
certain arts and social, science students in the ^ 
interviews. On the other hand, operation learning. _ 
seems to be associated with improvidence in all three 

subject areas equally (factor 111). 

Factor IV (departmental evaluation) was linked. 
CO positive attitudes andmeaning orientation in all 
three faculties. This result also conforms with 
the interview data. 

EFFECTS OF DEPARTMENTAL CONTEXTS ON STUDENT LEARNING 

The next step was to examine in more, detail the 
relationships between context and approaches -to 
studying while controlling for . the_ effectsof subject 
areas. The interviews had shown that deep approaches 
and favourable attitudes to studying were function- 
ally related to students' perceptions, of good teach- 
ing. Unhelpful and uncommitted teaching was thought 
by the students v/ho. were interviewed to encourage 
poor attitudes to studying and. surf ace . approaches .__ _ 
Surface approaches were strongly associated with Per- 
ceived deficlences inthe assessment system and with 
a lack of freedom in lisarning. In spite, of the 
controls used in the interview analyses , however, 
these findings were still, to some extent impression- 
istic and subjective, although the relationships 
appeared to _be important ones. _ _The_connectibh 
between surface approaches and assessment methods 
was in accordance with_deductibns frbrii earlier - 

findings, but the relationship betwen._gu_ality of 

toaching_and deep approaches had not. previously been 
demonstrated. Indeed, Marton^swork had shown how 
difficult it was to induce a deep approach experi- 
mentally (Marton,_1975; Martbn and Saljo, i976fa) . 

There are hints in the factor analyses that the 
same processes identified in _the interviews operate 
in this larger sample of students. But the 
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♦■>-}^ij-y_^is so L'ar Uci;ci* Lbcci arc based entirely on 
individual students as cases. Clearly, it might be 
argued, pooi^ .students will at tribu their .inability 
to poor teaching and too much work _ A .more con- _ 
vincinu explanation would be provided if a unit of 
ana lysis rcpresen ting departments , rather than 
individual students , were employed. 

In order to do this , a set of _an.j l.yses of co-* 
variance was per formed on the departmental mean 
values of several subscales, students* pre-entry 
levels of Achievement, and composite variables formed 
by combining _subscales .identified in the factor 
analyses. It was predicted that departments which 
were positively evaluated by their students would: 

(a) have higher meaning orientation mean scores 

(b) ^'^^.ve lower reproducing orientation mean 
scores ; 

(c) have lower disorganised arid dilatory mean 
scores 

tiiian departments which were negatively evaluated. 

Composite variables measuring different orien- 
tations and evaluation dimensions were formed as 
follows : 

Moaninj; orLeiitatLon Docp approacli + rQlating ideas + 

use of evidence + intrinsic moti- 
vation 

Reprdciiicirig drioi^tat ion Surface approach + syl 1 abus-boundnoss 

+ fear of failure + improvidence 

Disorganised and diLatbry Disorganistid study mtithods + nega- 
attitudes tive attitudes to studying + globe- 

trotting 

Evaluation variable 1 Good teaching + freedom in learning 

Evaluation variable 2 rreedom in learning - workload 

These variables, all of which are measurements 
of departments ' mean scores , were constructed after 
examining the results. of. the factor analyses and 
also .took into account the intesrview firidirigs. A 
third evaluation variable was used in_the. preliminary 
analysis but later rejected. .It consisted of open- 
ness to students + freedom in learning + good 
^^aching^ A preliminary analysis showed, that open- 
ness to students was unrelated to any of the criterion 
variables ; it seems to be _ a_..rneasurement of students * 
satisfaction with the department . but does not help 
to explain the quality of their learning. 

We can suirunarize the main analysis of covariance 
results as follows. The effects of the evaluation 
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variables on oricntdtions and attitudes were simi iar 
in all the disciplines (there were no significant 
interaction effects).* A heavy workload combined 
with a .lack of freedom in learning was strong ly 

related to an orientation _ towards reprociucing in. a 

department's students (p < .001) . Meaning orientation 
was related to the perceiveci. presence of freecabm in 
learning combined with good teaching -in the depart- 
ment (p < .01) . The way _ in which a department ^ 
organizes its courses, and. its methods of teaching _ 
them, seems to have a considerable effect on whether 
its students develop an orientation towarcis meaning. 
Thc_effect is positive; one of the central results 

of the. interview study is confirmed. 

The interviews revealed that favourable 

attitudes_towards studying were associated with good 
teaching and with choice over method and content of 
study. The inventory dimension apparently closest 
to describing these .attitudes is the disbrgariized_ 
-md dilatory component shown in. the. factor, analyses, 
with its_high Loadings on globetrot ting ^ negative 
attitudes, and disorganized study methods. This 
orientation was found_to_be unrelated, either to 
discipline. or. to the cyaluatibh variables , but_ 

positive attitudes to studying were found to be ^ 

associated with good teaching and freedom in learning 
(p < .03) ■ This . is consistentwith the factor 
analysis result linking departmental evaluation to 
positive attitudes in_all subject areas and,. of 
course, with the interview results reported in the 
previous chapter. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.Similar conclusions are reached fbl lowing 
multiple discriminant analyses of the caepartm_e;ntal 
mean scores. Extreme grbups bf departments were, 
formed to see whether . typical orientations cbuld be 
Predicted by students ' perceptions. Groups were 
formed by selecting the two highest arid the two . 
Ibwest departmental mean, scores in each_gf_the six 
disciplines, so that each group consisted _ of twelve, 
departments. . This .proce.dure_automatically coritrolled 
for the effects of different disciplines. Pne_set 
of caepartments was made up by choosing the highest 
arid lowest meaning . orientation .departments ,aribther 

by selectj.ng the highest and lowest .reproducing 

orientation departments^ and a third consisted of the 
highest arid lowest disorganized and dilatory attitudes 

*. It was also impossible to cJetect any irifluerice on 
the relationship between orientations and contexts 
of the type of departmerit defined by mean 'A' level 
grade score of its students . 
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dopartmen ts , 
each . 



.Separate analyses were performed on 



The functions discriminating between departments 
which had high and low mean scores on the disbrgari- 
iseci and c^il-^tp^'y dimension were not significant . 
Extreme departments ±n terras of meaning orientation 
were predicted best by good teaching arid freedom in 
learning . Using these two variables alone , 71^ of 
the departments could be placed in their correct 
il^oypS/. the prediction being better for the low 
meaning orientation departments than the high ones- 

Th.is seems consistent with the_ Gothenburg findi 

coucorning the difficulty, of. inducing a deep approach 
and the relative ease with which its opposite can be 
encouraged. It seems that d^^partments without good 
teaching and. freedom in learning effectively act to 
p-r^ve-h ^^ the development of meaning orientation in 
their students; departments which are positively. 
ovaUiatod chcourage meaning orientation by providing 

_ t^iyi} t c;:onditions f or it to grow - but it is not 
a necess.'iry consequence- . _ _ 

The discrimiriarit furictibri fbr the reproducing 
orientation .c| roups was defined mainly by w9rkload. 
(.84), freedom in learning (-1,20), and vocational 
relevance ( . 7.? ) / ..wlicn all the CPQ_ variables were 
included.. _ The prediction results for this group 
were slightly more accurate, agairi iri aiccbrdance 
with tlie expectation suggested by the Swedish 
re sea rch . 



ACADEMIC PROGRliSS IN DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTAL CONTEXTS 



Relationships between approaches to studying 
and academic performance (both self -rated and as 
defineci by first-year grades) in the d 
subject areas were examined in Chapter 4. The _use 
bf the cburse perceptibris questibririaire prbvided an 
opportunity to analyse possible interactions .Ipetween 
approaches to studying and types of context (defined 
sop ? ra t q 1 y f rom s ubje c t a re d )1 in re 1 a t ion t o s e 1 f - 
x'a ted . academic progress. Do students with con- 
trasting oribritatibris tb studying see themselves tb 
be perfoi;ming_ equally well (or equally badly) in 
departments of different kinds? - 

Iri order to examine the effect of different_ 
or*ien tat ions to studying on performance whi le con- 
trol ling fbr disciplini2, grbups bf departmeritis were 
formed in terms of different extreme contexts. Thus 
the. two departments in each discipline with the 
highest iiieari scores bri good tedchirig were compared 
with the two with the lowest mean scores on good 
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tcachiricj, and so oil. Correlations between self-, 
ratings of performance __and the compos ite variables 
representing meaning . orientation , reproducing orien- 
tation, and disorganized and dilatory approaches, 

wore then computed. For . the _pnrgose of these 

analyses , another composite _ variable , accomplished 
lear ning , was. created. _Thi s was intended to re- 
present more accurately the consistent deep + stra- 
tegic_approach idehtifiied in the interviews- It 
consisted of meaning orientation +strategic_apprdach_ 
+ cbmprehensidn learning + sy ±labus-f reeciom + positive 
attitudes to studying Icbmpare the loadings on these 
variables in the factor analyses) . _ . 

The correlations presented in Table. 9 . 3 cannot 
be reyardeca as more than, suggestive of the possible 
interacticris between contexts and . orientations , byt 
they are of _much interest. .Meaning drientation is 
perceived to be .related to academic progress mo^t 
strongly in conditions df freedomin learning with 
tight . workload. . . Reprpcaucing or ientatiori is least 
penalized When the teaching is.poor .anci there is _ 
little froodoivi in learning, while disorganized and 
dilatory approaches are least ef fee t.ive under the 
same conditions and are always fairly. strongly 

related to poor performance. Accomplished learning 

is strongly favourable to progress in all conditions, 
but particularly so when the teaching is poor and 
there is freedom in learning. 

All these assdciations are consistent w^ th the 
results so far presented and with the interview data^ 
It requires no great. effort of imagination . to p.icture 
the consistent dpep-level, strategic students such 
as those identifieca in the interviews, -^f or example, 
psychology, student 5) perceiving deficiencies in the 
teachinq, and freedom of choice, as challenges to 
perform better; nor _to see the caisorganized student 
hoping that the helpfulness df his lecturers will, 
enable, him to progress more effectively. It rentaihs 
disturbing that the reproducing students ,. responding 
to a context of. restricted choice over methdd and 
content of study combined with ineffective _ teaching , 
feel that their strategy will ndt be too heavily 
penalized, while at the same time students drientated 
towards meaning feel themselves least likely to cSo 
well when the workload is heavy and there is little 
ffeeddm in teaming. 



CONCE,0SIONS 

The results we have described in this chapter, 
caken in conjunction with the interview findings. 
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show, qui tc clearly tluit students ' perceptions of 
teaching and aissessment methods in academic depart-, 
ments are significantly associated with, a Probably 
causally related _to, students', approaches to study- 
ing. Self -rated student perfbnnahce is related 
both to perceptions of courses and to orientations 
to learning . To have identi f ied these effects _and 
interactions is not_ to__imply that individual dif fer- 
ences are unimportant .variables in the explanation 
of approaches and academic prbgrisss . But these 
findings c3o suggest that it might _b*^ possible to 
make improvements in the quality o^^ sttident learning 

hi^^er educate oh by alterations to the eg 

in which it occurs. These implications are examined 
together with cbhclusibris drawn from the other parts 
of the investigation in the next chapter. 
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LEARNING AND TEACHING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

This, finai • chapter is an attempt to highlight 
what we think are the distinctive contributions to 
unders tandinq learning. and teaching made hy our 
research programme. Our main aimswere to explore 
the contrasting ways in which students approach 
studying and in what ways academic departments may 

influence those approaches . Wh_at__can_.now be said 

about these individual . and contextual differences? 
What practical implications can be drawn from this 
^■esearch for improving teaching and learning, in 
higher education?. And finally_, how successful was 
the attempt to make use of different methodologies 
in investigating how student learn? 

HOW STUDENTS LEARI>J : APPROACHES AND OUTCOr^IES 

The insistent contrast between students' ways of 
studying revealed by this re is, of course,, 

between, deep and surface (or meaning and reproducing) 
approaches to learning. .S.eyeral different studie 
within our _ research, programme s.how how the . distinct- 
ions suggested in the work of Martbri and Biggs have 
been developed. __ Repeated factor analyses of .success 
ive versions of the approaches to studying .inventory 
confirmed the impbrtahce of the meahirig and repro- 
ducing orientations in ail the academic disciplines 
we investigated. Although it is also possible to 
identify other orientations to studying the evidence 
here is less _ consistent . The final . analyses 
suggested that the third main dimehsibri - the 
achieving or strategic oriental - would_have to 
be divided into positive and negative components 
(strategic orientatibh and hbh-academic orientation) . 
THe_ inventory has already. been used with students 
.etsewhejre. the Open University and Australian 
Natibhal University - with similar but not identical 
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factor stru^ ^ UT-^s ijciny repbrtied , 

The qacstionnaixe variant of Marton's research 
method for investigating outcomes and processes of 
learnincj v/ith academic, articles also showed the deep- 
siifface dis t: tnction _ between approaches to learning. 
L n s^^ite of difficulties in f iridiricj appropriate 
aiL'ticies and in coding the responses , _ .the_analYsis 
at|.!iri showed the clear links between approaches and 
levels of understanding reported by riartori (Martdn 
and Saljo, i976a) . Furthermore, it inciicated. that 
there were differences withiri the deep approach 
between students who were seeking personal meaning, 
arid thdise who relied more on evidence and detail in 
building up understanc3ing, 

Qaali tatxve . analysis of the interviev; data 
(chapter 8) cbrifirrried the importance of the fonda-. 
mental difference between deep and surface approaches. 
Although the distinction was seen to apply to many 
subject areas, it had to some extent to be re- 
interpreted within contrasting academic contexts. 
In other words, the meaning of the concepts subtly 
shifts in relation to dif f erent discipliries . In 

science departments a deep . approach involves con- 

siderable emphasis on detail and procedures, and may 
even. require a preliminary staqe of rote learning 
difficult to distinguish from a surface approach. 
In humanities and social sciences , we saw how p^ 
reinterpretation, related especial ly to experience 
of the world of people rather than things, was most 
important in carrying out a _ deep_approach^ A hirit _ 
of a similar distinction was also found in. the small- 
scale, study of sixth-formers reported iri chapter 4. 
Deep approaches were associated with high_A-level 
grades in both arts and science , but successful 
scientists also used attention to detail arid 
memorization. . . . _ 

research has confirmed the relationships 
between approaches and outcomes illustrated in the 
work of Marton and his coiieagaes, _. Approach anci 
level _ of understancaing are closely linked, not_ 
only in experimental situations but also in the 
realistic setting of conventional assessments. The 
learning experiments and the questionnaire on outcome 
and process (chapters 5_and 6 ). demons trated the 
connection in a controlled context, while the 
inventory and interviews revealed_similar relation- 
ships between approaches and either . self-rated 
academic progress or degree classifications. 
Students in the interview study, for _ example,. _who used 
corisistentiy deep approaches, and those who used highly 
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strategic niethuds to HanUlc assessment tasks, were 
more likely to obtain First or Upper Second class 
honours degrees. .The reproducing orientation was 

related to poor self-rated per formance and the 

luoanincj orientation to highei" self-ratings in the 
inventory survey; Sim: lar, although rather weaker 
relationships between thes and first 

year marks have been reported in the Australian study; 
The strongest relationships with pop^ academic per- 
formance in the Lancaster . research have.been with 
the non-academic orientation . It is also interest irig 
tp_see indications of subject area _ dif^^ in the 

correlations . . Reproducing orientation, is associated 
with poor results especially in arts, while strategic 
orientation has its strongest positive, relationship 
with progress in science subjects. These findings 
undoubtedly confirm the usefulness of the inventory 
scales and the deep. and surface concepts for des-_ 
criuiny roalis tic di f f erehces in students * ways of 
ap^jroaching their work. 

INTERNAL AND I::XTERNAL ORIENTATIONS TO STUDYING 

It may be most helpful to see the difference 
between deep and surf acc ' ' I'oaches to academic tasks 
In terms of the student ' s xiicention , The deep 
approach is iht e r ^iia-1- - to the content of the article 
or problem, and to the knowledge, experience and 
interestsof the learner. The surface approach is 
gxternal _-_ towards, the . task, and its requirements, and 
implies aprocess.of learning in which alien material 
is to be impressed oh the memory for a limited period 
and with the specific intention of. satisfying, exter- 
nal demands . There is no expectation that the con- 
tent will become a continuing part of the learner's 
cognitive structure. ... _ _ 

Using this distihcti bh between external and 
internal orientations to studying,, we can see how 
deep and surface .approaches are a special case of a 
more general tendency which can be found in several 
very recent studies, in addition to our. own. For 
example, Taylor, Gibbs and Morgan (1981) have dis- 
covered marked differences betwe students at_ the 

Open University and a .conventional university in what 
benefits they expected to derive from higher education. 
The_Open University students showed predominantly 
personal goals , but within these .the orientation could 
still be external ( cbmpehsatihg for earlier academic 
failure) or internal ibroadening horizons, interests, 
and capabilities). At the conventional university 
the students showed mainly academic or vocational 
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cjoals , but cKjCiin thcsG couid be subdivided . into ex- 
trinsic (cjrades or quali f ications) and intrinsic 
(knowledge . and skill) . categories . . 

The distirictiori between external and internal 
orientation is at the heart of_our own meaning and 
reproducincj orientations as shown _in the inventory 
subscales making up the two main dimehsibhis- 
Students relying on reproducing information allow 
staff to define learning tasks and are interested in 

courses mainly for_ the qualifications t 

in contrast s tndents .looking for meaning . are interes- 
ted in the work itself and interact critically with 
what they are learning. The distinction can also be 
seen clearly in a recent interview analysis (Thompson , 
1981) _which_contrasted two groups of students high or 
low in scores on syllabus-boundness.. (Parlett, 1970) . 
The attitudes of these "sylbs" arid "sylfs" are 

dramatically different. The sylbs accept the 

lectures and examinations without question; they 
focus on the course as formally defined- In cbhtrast 
ail _ the syifs reject, even abhor, . examinations, and 
actively dislike lectures (see Entwistle, 1981): 
Other interview studies . {Hodgson, 19 81^ _ _Manook anci 
King, 1981) also bring out . the way in.which students 
see teaching in terms of its external (assiessmeht 
orientation) . or internal (personal interest and 
knowledge) characteristics: 

This distinction, between whether as tu 
focuses in the intrinsic (internal) or extrinsic 
^external) functions of educational experiences seems 
to be the broadest way of conceptualising differences 
in learning. But by its very broadness _it _rons the 
risk of oversimplifying the complicated differences 
in how students - learn . . We . need to remember that 
most students will be both intrinsically and ex- 
trinsical ly orientated__at different times 1^ that 

students' approaches, are strongly influenced by the 
characteristics of the discipline studied and the 
teaching receivec3. It. is also important to recog- 
ni::e that students may have distinct preferences for 
caifferent (but equally effective) ways of tackling 
academic tasks . _ . it . is particularly important to . 
bear these cbmplicatihg issues iri mind if we "seek to 
apply the findings of this research to our own- 



learning and teaching, as will be clear in a moment. 

HOW -STUDENTS LEARN: STYLES, STRATEGIES AND INbiVlbUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

The research reported in this book has shown 

that Pask ' s distihctibhs between styles and 
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^'^^"^.^^^^^'-i:^*^^ "^L. j-^'^i i-"nin^j (ago chapter 2) are an 
additional dimension which needs to be taken into 

^^^^^ try to describe how. students learn; 
Some of the analyses of the approaches to studying 
Lnvontary mado It clear that separate holist and 
'^^'f.^.^.^-^-LSt factors could.be identified. The questibn- 
naire study of. students' approaches to reading, 
^"^^^^^.^^'"^^r^^"^ c^r^P^cr 6, revealed that the deep 
-"^PP^oach was better, defined in terms of two dimensions 
One ra.ctor reprosented an emphasis on personal mean- 

' other showed higher _ loadings on 

previous knowledge and the use of detail^ The result 
of the experiments in chapter 5. also seemed to indi- 
cate stylistic differences in studying. We saw how 
personal rointorpretatioh was again separate from 
concentrating on evidence, although it also seemed to 
oe linked to a rather casual approach reminiscent of 

- ^ " ^^■^•^^ .ovG3^^e?cliness to j ump to con- 

V^'^i^f^.^rii^ ^^^'anty evicience. . Where globetrotting 
IS linked . with a deep approach, it is clear that we 
^^^^^'^'^^'■■^^r.i^^.nio^e than a deep passive approach 
A-'n^.cii will shade into a surface approach. _in_the 
main approaches to studying survey a surfacfe approach 
'i'-^^f J^sualiy associated with both learning pathologies 
-improvidence and globetrotting. Thus stylistic 
.^'^^^^^^^•^^s are apparcnt_not only in the way differ- 
ent students reach understanding, but also in the 
v;ays they tail to do so. 

.^ t also seems , likely . that students with 
different styles of learning are attracted to 
^V^..^^^^"^^^.. subject areas. We saw in chapter 8 how 
contrasting styles of.learning are part of the common- 
sense unders tandihg of students. Students' own 
descriptions of differences in styles and strategies 
of le..rning in . arts and science departments v/ere 
strongly reminiscent of Pask's characterizations of 
comprehension and operation learning and of Hudson's 
(1968) doscrlptions of the stereotypes of arts and 
science teachers held by pupils. 

ilow sliould we explain these contrasting ways of 

seeking understanding - one relying more on personal 
meaning and interpretation, and the other drawing 
more on . pre vioas, knowledge, concentration on detail, 
and logical argument? Analyses of _ the relationships 
l^P.tween learning, styles and personality traits 
suggested that it does make sense to regard students' 
patterns of studying as. being relatively stable and 
consistent. Although there were relationships 
between approaches to learning anci both convergent: 
and divergent thinking, the correlations were small. 
Much closer associations were found between the 
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±ndtcators_ pl' sLy Los of . learning and personality 
traits. The evidence, ir.ust _ sti 1 1 be treated as 
tentative, but it may be helpful to vtev; styles as 
beiruj more a characteristic of the individual, and 
approaciies as being more obviously affected by_the_ 
context of studying.. As approaches ahdstyies are 
themselves quite closely related, ^his._ separation _ 
should be seen as no more than a convenie.it simpli- 
fication. If. we . stick. closely_to the CK^Urical 
findings, we should be forced to _ accept . that . sty les 
and approaches are _both relatively stable over time 
and consistent over sub j ect . areas ,_ but _ that both 
are also importantly variable between tasks, or 
teachers , The apparent contradiction in this des- 
cription may he difficult to conceptualize ,. but _ it 
does reflect the complexity of the inter-relation-, 
ships we find among the constructs used in research 
on student learning. _ 

Anotiier attempt, at simplifying the patterns of 

results reported in the previous chapters .will_be 

found in Figure 10.1^_ This framework indicates . the 
overlapping re lationships . between study orientations , 
approaches to studying, styles -Of learning, person- 
ality, and .probable outcomes of learning. 

This framework may be helpful in summarizing 
some of our main empirical findings, but it is also 

incomplete and potentially misleading,., It over- _ 

emphasizes the relatively stable individual . di ffer- 
ences identifieci and presents a static model of 

student behaviour. Yet our research contains 

important additional elements. As wehave .already 
argued, consistent dif ferencer... in_styles and 

approaches to studying represent only.part of the 

whole picture of student learning. It is clear that 
the content and context of learning need_ to be taken 
into account: students often adopt flexible 
strategies to cope. with ciifferent academic demands. 
Our theory would also need to incorporate the__ 
developmental changes which students experience _ 
through learning more effective approaches to study 
ing . 



HOW STUDENTS LEARN: THE EFFECTS L LEARNING CONTEXT 

A very important . part . of the __studics of student 
learning carried but in Gothenburg was. the demon- __ 
stration of connections between students* approaches 
and the context of learning. Marton has stressed 
that the approach to learning should not be seen as 
a characteristic of . the s tudent , _but as a response 
to a s-'tuation. The * natural' approach is a deep 
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one (Marton, 1976|. AitihbugH we should ilso want to 
.^^9ue that it makes sense to. speak of individual 
consistency in. approaches, the results presented in 
the previous chapters show clearly the strong infio- 
<^^Vce of the . .situation in v/hich iex-trning takes place. 
There are . important ihteractibhs between the context 
Cind individual differencels_.___ For example, some, 
s.cudents are better able than others to .'manage' 
adverse conuitions. 

./.^he most crucial variable, as Fransson's 
original experiment showed (Franssbn^ 1977) is the 
student's pe rception of what he is . required, to do; 
'■^'bt} efrects of contrasting perceptions can be seen 
at more. than one level. For example, at the level 
of the learning task itself, perceivcid interest and 
rel*=^vance undoubtedly increase intrinsic motivation 
ana make a deep approach more likely to occur. 
Tasks which are perceived as .requiring only repro- 
duction, or on which the student is_mainly extrinsi- 
^'■^^IV "Motivated, increase the probability of a 
surface approach. Thesere latiohships , originally 
shown in Martdn's work, were most apparent_in the 
ir^tcryiew study described . in . chapter 8. Jt was 
also found that a student's interestin the subject 
"^"^.^^^^^ thuj task was a crucial component , of a deep 
approach, especially in arts and social science 
subjects, while prerequisite knowledge was most often 
mentioned in relation to s.cience. tasks. 

The second level at whicu the effects of learn- 
ing context operate is that of the individual 
lecturer. The attitudes and enthusiasm of a 
lecturer, his concern for helping students to under- 
stand, and_part_icuiarly his ability to understand the 
difficulties experienced by students in dealing with 
a new topic, are all likely to affect his students' 
.^Peroaches and attitudes to. studying. It is 
perhaps important to note that our rer/earch deals 

students ' perceptions of a lecturer's 
qualities, and the questionnaire covered only certain 
aspects of teaching. Further research is necessary 
to explore more fully the. important influences of 
individual lecturers oh their students' approaches 

.^^^^^.irig_. It would also be necessary to explore 

whether effective learning depends oh a corres- 
pondeiice betweeh teaching style and preferred learn- 
ing style. 

The. final levelat which perceptions affect 
students' learning relates to. departments , of the 
differing v/ays in which departments are organized^ 

^°^^_^^^^^.^^ ^.^^.l^:e^ces on approaches to learn- 
ing concern the forms of assessment. It is 
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uiU'urLunaCQ Chat the iiiuhit apparent effects, are 
negative - students .^ii^c pushed towards surf acG 
approaclios by forms of assessment _ which seem to 
Invite, arid reward, roprodactive answers. 

These re la tionships were shown to be f urictiorial 
ones in the ciaalitative data from the. student inter- 
views . The cor relational analyses of the course . 
perceptions, questionnaire., and approaches to studying 
inveritdry, however, perhaps showed T.ost convincingly 
the effects of departments and lecturers ori student 
tGvTirntny. It was clear . that different departments 
Leacliintj the same disciplines provided different 
iearnintj contexts and. .that these contexts were 
closely associated with the typical approaches to 
learning adopted by the students. Perceived good 
teaching, and choice over methods and content of 
studying, were related to an orientation -towards 
meaning and to positive attitudes .to studying in a _ 
department's students. A lack. of choice and a per- 
ceived 'heavy workload was associated with a repro- 
ducing orientation. __ ____ 

Besides noting the. effects of departments on 
their students^ it is also important to remember 

the characteristics which were not . affected. . _ The 

differences in departmerits were not related to .either 
organized . study methods or achievement motivation. 
These scales in th^ inventory _are thus probably 
describing more stable individual differerices or, 
at -least,, they represent aspects of .s_tudying_nbt 
affected by differerices iri current departmental 
pract ice - . . . _ . 

Taking these findings , together, . combining the 
impressions of causality from the interviews with 
the evidence of relationships from the questionnaires , 
we can begin to piece together a chain. of causality 
which necessarily complicates the model of student 
learning. presented. in the previous section^ 

Positive attitudes to studying, a deep approach, 
intrinsic motivation ,__ and academic progress are all 
related to good teaching, freedom in learning, and_ 
an avoidance of bverlbadirig. If students perceive 
the teaching they encounter to__be effective, they are 
more likely to be interested, in the sub ject . matter 
to which it relates^ and to be able to see its 
relevance to. their everyday lives. They are^ more- 
over, less likely to question the worth of the. 
experience of higher _ education . _ .Combined with 
assessment methods perceived to be appropriate , these 
contextual characteristics iricrease the probability 
that- students will take deep approaches . _ The pro- 
bability is further increased, especially in science 
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subjects, ii' ciiotujii _ In foniuition and background 
knowicdgo associated with the academic task is 
available , But perceptions of inappropriate . ov 
excessive assessment, tocjether with a too rigidly 
s true turcd curriculum, _encdur age extrinsic motiV^^^^^ ' 
engender poor attitudes, and thereby make surface... 
approaches more likely. The quality of the outcome 
of learning is therefore likely to be lower, as w<?ll- 
df course, _aii these effects are mediated thrbug^i- 
the individual differences be twcen_ students : each 
student will, be affected in a different way. It 
should also be stressed that we are riot simply 
arguing that freedom in learning, is a guarantee 
deep approaches. Elements of choice arid a clea^*- 
dverall structure arc both essential to this mgde^ 
of the effects of course contexts on student ieaJ^n- 
ing , 

We must add yet another cpmpxication to the 

model, _ J t is clear from the previous chapters that 
students' approaches arid the effects of teaching have 
.tp_ be understood in relation to the subject area .^h 
which they take place. Disciplines differ in th^. 
'•atmosph(3res" of learning they provide. Generally / 
science departments are seen to have more forfnal _ 
teaching, clearer goals, more vdcatidrial relevance ' 
better social climates > and less freedom in learnihg 
than arts and social science departmentis . These 
differences are paralleled by typical styles of 
learning:, operation learning is more common ±n 
science departments , compf eherisidri learning in arts . 
We saw earlier hp_w deep and surf ace_approaches havs 
to _be redefined . within contrasting subj'^ct areas- -- 
Added to that, it seems thatstyles of learning, a^e 
differentially, effective, depending on the subject 
area. Comprehension learriirig is mos^. strongly 

related to self-rated academic pr arts 

subjects, whi le__operation learning is. more effective 
in science. Versatility - the coiiibiriation of - 
PP^^ation learning with comprehension learning -_i^_ 
especially favourable to progress in scierice depa^^^^ 

merits. OP^^atibri learning is apparently less 

necessary in achieving high .marks in the arts and 

social sciences ; These dif fererices in contexts 
sty les of learning suggest rath impli'' 
cations for encouraging deep approaches in different 
subject areais. 



TOWARDS EFFECTIVE LEARNING 

It should be clear by now that our current _ 
knowledge of student learning permits us to offer the 
component parts of a theory of the process of 
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learning and LuacHUig iii Higher education, although 

much. work still needs to be done to reach a fully 

developed theory. In chapter 2 v;e looked at re_se_arch 
by William Perry showing that students report _a pro- 
ceSi5 or: intellectual and ethical devclppment during 
tlieir time in higher education. The main direction 
o£ this change is away from duaiistic, right/wrong 

views of knowiedge towards contextual relativistic 

reasoning T.the recognition of the tenative^ permeable, 
nature, of academic knowledge and of the need to live 
with this uncertainty. The research described in_ 
the earlior.chapters of this book did riot involve a 
longitudinal study of individual students oyer a 
period of_several years, an., so no direct evidence of 
development can be presented here . __ _iJowever , there 
certainly arc logical continuities between sev<^ral 
of the concepts discussed iri chapter 2, including 
Perry's, which our own investigations have demon- 
strated empirically. 

The interviev;s of students in ::hapter 8 showed 
particularly well the links between _ versatility , 
strategic approaches, and successful learning out- 
comes. Certain students seem._ able to choose to take 
either deep or surface approaches to academic tasks, 
selecting the approach most appropriate to the 
demands of assessment and teaching.. They adapt to, 
but are not dominated by, the departmentai context. 
In chapter 9 we also saw how students who were^d 
tated irowards both meaning and achievement were . 
apparently less affected by adverse teaching and 
assessment conditions . . Some .students .in_ the inter- 
view study were aware of a process of development in 
their . approaches to learning in ways remiriiscent of 
Perry's stages or. Saijo's notion of . thematization in 
learning. _ Remember, for exainple, the psychology 
student who spoke of reali'^ing that: 

"there v;as a structure iri the things they_were 
teaching us and it wasn't just a . load of facts - 
that's brily a recerit, recent realization, per- 
haps only this term. __I started to realize it 
when I realized that the English . I 'm doing for 
my free ninth, er, is very closely connected to 
psychology. ... the novelist seems to be very 
close to the psychoiogist ,; only he writes it in 
a creative - no, not_ creative - a more artistic 
form. And .when I realized that. those_were so 
close I sudderily realized how interrelated all 
the topics in psychology were . .. . Anjd that ' s 
when I also reac^ some articles on creativity; 
that's when I suddenly realized that putting 
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your own [UiLLOrii oil it would probably malce a 
better essay, and a more enjoyable essay. I've 
become more interested in the subject , 1 . think . 
I've Lccjun to understand more of the subject, _ 
and perhaps, loarnec3, learned things that, can 
apply in my everyday life more successfully. 
I mean thintjs like my learning. I lye learned, 
perhaps, perhaps a better way of learning." 



Perry ' s idea of the relativist ic reasoner , Heath * s 
reasonable adventurer , Pask * s versati le learner - 
these are _ ali_ideal types of successful student. It 
would bo ii mistake to. extend these concepts too far 
and to suppose that there is one ideal personality 
profile or set of va lues . and _ experiences . which 
characterises the effective learner in higher 
education . Just as labels denoting learning dis- 
abilities, in children or students (poorly motivated, 
wrong family background, badly organized, ^ a so on) 
can all too easily become parts of self-fulfilling 
prophecies, so models of ideal students may be un- 
helpful ways of encouraging effective learn^.ng. Our 
research has shown., in contrast, that a bewildering 
variety of approaches to learning exists in higher 
education; different combinations suit different 
students and can be equally successful or unsuccess- 
ful c3epending on the_ characteristics iDoth of the 
inc3i vidua 1 and of the learning, context , . . It is 
nevertheless true that the ability attributed by 
Heath to the reasonable adventurer ,_ to 'alternate 
between the carious and the critical', or in dur work 
the alternation between a ge and the detail- 

ed examination . of the evidence, is one which higher 
education should aim to foster. The guestibh which 
then arises is how. that ability is to be developed, 
taking into account the individual, interdisciplinary, 
and contextual differences , and the numerous roads 
to unc3erstanding , which our research has revealed. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND POLICY 



The research described in this book does riot 
provide a blueprint for_ designing effective ..learning 
in higher education. It does, however, offer a 
much -needcc3 theoretical and empirical rationale for 
practical efforts to improve learning and_ teaching . 
We have seen that the process of student learning in_ 
relation to individual student differences and to its 
context is much more complicated than lecturers arid 
students are often prepared to a The findings 

of the research need to be reinterpreted by 
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LocLuL-oL-s in iL-latinii to Che particular difficulties 
oi their i.-; tuUchts _ and tholr subject area. Suitable 
teaciiiil^j strategies most take account of contextual 
and individual differences. We hope that one of 
the most important messages to come from this 
rosoarch is that conliiionsense theories of . "good" anci 
"weak" students, conceptions of sihgiG ''ideal'' 
incthods of studying, and teaching, technologies pur-- 
porting to bo universally cappli cable in di f f eren t 
subject areas, are all of dubious practical value to 
lecturers and students. But what can now be said 
about the steps which might be taken to improve 
teaming in higher education?. . .. _ _.. 

If universities and polytechnics SGek to en- 
courage groater versati lity _ in their students , then 
the evidence of this research is that a two-prongeci 
attack 1 L3 needed. On the one hand intervention 
focused i}n students , themselves is required ;:___on the 
other, efiorts to Change teachingand assessment to 
provide, fertile conditions for the growth of 
approaches aimed at understanding are necessary. 

IMPROVING STUDYING 

We have seen that students in higher education 
use a varioty of approaches, to learning.. Not only 
do the some students vary their approaches in res- 
ponse to different perceived requirements, but 

different students differ In their individual pre- 
ferences. The finding that a cieep apiprbach can be 

carried out with contrasting emphases, on _ compre- 

hension and operation learning suggests that we should 
not try to change a student ' s learning sty le , except 
as a last resort when it is creating, serious diffi- 
culties for the stucient^ the other hand it is 
valuable to help students to become more aware of 
their character ist:..c style and approach, to show 
how they may most effectively capitalize on their_ 
intellectual strengths and at the _ same time trans- 
cend, the limitations of a particular style. The 

improvident serialist . neecis help to practise the 

skills of developing ideas and analogies? the globe- 
trotting holist ought to be given opportunities to 
practise the handl±ng-of details to support his 
ideas. students could also benefit from oppor- 
tunities to become more confident in explgring 
personal strategies which effectively cope with 
different academic tasks and assessment requirements; 
Some will probably need help with specific study 
skills {reading for understanding, constructing 
analytic essays, writing effective laboratory reports. 
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and so cih) . ^ j. will gain from being 

oneouragod to raise their .awareness and to think 
about ways of developing flexible learning strategies 
""..the higher order skill of orchestrating the com- 
ponent techniques; 

Many students will need a good deal of help in 
recognizing the very different strategies required 
to respond appropriately to the wide variety of tasks 
set by lecturers. _dur first. recommendation is. that 
direct teaching of _ study strategies, combined with 
individual remedial help* for students experiencing 
special learning difficulties, ought, to be provided 
in our .universities and polytechnics". The incidence 
of surface approaches in_students shows clearly that 
many have not mastered .effective study processes. 
Students take time to develop - if _ they develop at 
^.11 ~ .^_?eperto_ir_e_ of strategies enabling them to. 
deal effectively with academic demands. Although 
"^."■^^y .^^'^^'^"^^^..^^^^^e been d^ improve, stuciy. skills, 

few have taken seriously the wide range of strategies 
which -Can be shown to be effective. _The increased 
.use of study skills programmes concentrating soleiy 
on techniques, rather than on the development of 
abilities to structure material w^^ .aim of 

understanding, would be worse than useless. 

Tnappropriate drgahizihg techniques , forexample , 
^^^._".i°^e of a hindrance than a help in studying^ An 
"ideal" approach shown to be useful for one student 
may suit others not at all^ 

Practical ways of running study skills programmes 
which aim at increasing awareness have already been 
^^velopted, but they differ in their emphases .._ ..Main 
(1980) and wankowski (Raaheim and Wankowski, 1981} 
advocate individual counselling, Gibb^^^ (1981) special- 
izes indiscussion methods, while Brew.(i983:)_ con- 
centrates on helping students to organize and structure 
both studying anci learning. __We accept the value of 
each of these approaches . for particular purposes, but 
would resist any suggestion that any of these 
^PP.^P^ches was sufficient, in itself. _. Gibbs , for_ 
example., avoids any direct teaching of study skills, 
P^^tly ^^eause the psychological, justifications of the 
!.^uies' for better studying are of .dubious validity, 
and -partly because students are effective in such 
different ways that no general rules could be des- 
cribed. In our view it would be beneficial to prb- 
^^^^ .^ith the concepts and theories emerging 

from the current research . on _student learning. Such 
a study skills course would draw attention to the 
i."^P°.^t^.^.ee of organization anci . structure (in the ways 
described by Angela Brew, 1981) , to the existence of 
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contrast iiiq iU y [en .nid approachos , to the need to 
adopt versatile and apprbpiriatb strntegies, and . to 
the development of a porscnany._satisfying style of 
studying which is idiosyncratic - but . effective . _ . We 
i-eeoijniiio the value of Gibbs' (1981) technique, of 
helt^lii^; scudonts to discover from each_othqr the 
variety of approaches being used in a. situation, 
which, it: not threatening tgse 1 f -:conf idehce . _ _ 

finally it is clear that some difficul ties in _ study- 
ing experienced by students have deep emotional 
roots, related. of ten to home circumstances , which 
can only be helped by a student counsellor with 
specialized psychiatric skills, such as VJahkdwski 
(Haaheim and Wankowski , 1981), . This . individual 
counselling may also be required by other students 
v/iio have 'blocks' cr-eated by particular academic 
tasks, or v/hb cannot make the connections from a 
qeaeral course .or workshop tp their own problems , 
Alex Main (1930) describes how such students may be 
he Lped by a counselling service - 

IMPROVING ti::aching and assessment 

The usefaincss . of the sort of. interyentipndes- 
cribed above is limited. Study skills programmes 
are asaaiiy the preserve of specialists outside the 
everyday context of student learning - the. teaching 
and assessment processes of academic departments. 
What the research- reported. in this book has _repeatedly 
demonstrated is the pervasive effect of this _ context 
of learning on students' approa.ches to studying and 
levels of understanding. It would probably. be .mpre 
effective to. change the studehts' environment, which 
is the source of many problems ,. than to concentrate 
on helping studehts to find ways of coping _with those 

problems (see Wankowski , _.1973) . It is sadly true 

that disturbing conclusions . reached by . researchers 
and other commentators on higher education during 
the last hundred years or so (see ,._e . g . Whitehead , 
1932) are confirmed in our findings. The evidence 
is overwhelming that the q.uality_pf student learning 
is adversely affected by inappropriate assessment 
methods, poor _toaching, and the la.cJ< of freedom 

provided by some, courses , Yet the detrimental 

effects may not be visible in the outcomes . of con- 
ventional assessments , as ^success ' is defined by 
the criteria adopted by the staff. Nevertheless 
the picture is not entirely sombre. It is equally 
clear that some .departments ^ after allowing for 
subject area differences_^ are more effective than 
others at facilitating deep approaches. We have 
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seen inure t.Iuin ^Mico how inC rinsic motivation , 
^^.^^^^^'^ reioyanccv enhancp the probability of a 

^eep approach, v/hile threatening assessment con- 
ditions make surface approaches morei likely. 

can help to encourage intrinsic motivation 
and point out relevant issues; they can equally well 
encourage negative attitudes by_a lack of concern for 
the...stuc:ent5 ' learning, difficulties or by a lack of 
comniitinont \.o thGir subject. Of course, deep 
^PP^'^'-'*^^^^^ cannot simply be created by effective 
teaching and assessment ; we can, however, ensure 
that the conditions for understanding are as favour- 
able as possible^ 

There can t)e no simple advice given to lecturers , 
^.^'"^yi*^ *^^'"'''^iJVi^^y .P.^ogrammg_,_ which derives, from our 
research. _ The type of learning demanded by 
different- disciplines is clearly diif erent^ _and so 

general recipe for better teaching and. assessment 
can bo given . In arts , students should be encouraged 
to search ]:or personal meaning^ which seems to depend 
empathy and openness from staff, informal teaching 
(discussion) methods, freedom for st idents tg_explore 
*^^ei^. interests , and yet, because of that freedom, 
the sotting of clear goals and . s tandards , In science 

.^^^-^'^i. ^^i^.^^e.' ypP^. teaching seems to depend 
"^^^^P.'^n pi tcrhing information at the right-level and 
being alert to. student difficulties, A deep 
^PP^oach in Science depends m operation learn- 

ing, on. relating. evidence and conclusion, and on the 
appropriate use of a certain amount of initial rote 
i^'^^^iriy . to master _the terminology. But _ this _ 
versatility in_ learning will emerge readily only 
where the workload is reasonable, and where freedom, 
in learning is allowed. . The forms of assessment, the 
types. of questions, will also need tbbe consistent 
^i*^^ iccturers^ attempts _ to .develop critical thinking. 
?f factual reproduction of memorized answers is 
impiicitly encouraged and actively rewarded (through 
the marks given) . stucaents will shift aceordingiy. 
towards surf ace . approaches . Remember the psychology 
student in the interview study in chapter 8 who said: 

."I hate -to Say it, but what you've got to do is 
iis.t of the "facts"; you write down ten_ . 
important points and memorize those, then you* 11 

all ^^ight in the test . : , if ypu can give a 
^i.t of factual information - so and so did. that, 
and concladcd that - for two sides of writing, 
then you » 11 get a good mark". 

Staff are often unaware of the effects that their 
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•iii^scssnron t doin and tJ have on Icjarriirig . Aridthier 
example comes from Gibbs (19 81) : 

The scale of this prgblem, quickly became 

apparent when, in an exercise on how students 
actually spent their time before arid after the 
course s tar- ted , it emerged that the _ students had 
actually been reading more psychology before the 

course s tar ted | ^ut the cause v/as riot far 

away. . Three-quarters of ail their time out- 
side class cbritact hours was sperit writing up 

laboratory reports! _ ..This turned out to_be 

because laboratory reports were, marked severely 
'^nd the students we re worried about passirig the 
first year ..^ Their lack of reading was a direct 
cdrisequerice of a fear of f ai lure and the per- 
ceived demands _of ..the .assessment system . - 

Apparent poor study skill was caused by teachers," 

One of the dilemmas in this area _ seems _ to be __ 
that attempts to make assessments more reliable, by 
using short-answer or multiple ^choice qu^ 
by introducing detailed marking schemes , are also_ . 
perceived as requiririg mainly factual answers. It 
is certainly clear at school level that _marking 
schemes are more likely to reward the . accretion . of 
correct pieces of information than evidence of inte- 
gration _ and .personal understanding,. Evidence of. 
persdrial unders taridirig depends Ori the marker's judge- 
ment; it is theref ore _ impressionistic and liable to 
be unreliable. But it now seems. that mechanical 
.^§?f^.irig ...spl^^mes rriay affect not only the validity of 
measurement, by concentrating toe much on easily 
measured aspects of the students' work, but also the 

student ' s approach to learning. lt_is, however , 

possible to develop systematic marking schemes which 
give appropriate credit to persorial understanding, 

basec3 on repeated overall impression marks on 

various criteria , or the _ use of appropriate. classi- 
fication systems for evaluating qualitatively 
different outcomes of learning. (Biggs, 1982). _ _ 
There is, however, much work still to be done on this 

problem. 

.The. fact that lecturers in higher education 
usually have a great deal of choice dveir how they are 
going to teach and assess means_that^ all_ too oftan, 
approaches to teaching, reflect a narrow view of the 

'best' .pedagogical method. ^J^.^g.^^htly lecturers 

will- hold. dogmatically to the view that one form, of 
teachirig is riecessarily superior - at . one extreme, 
it may be felt that computer managed instruction or 
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* PcrsoiuiLizULl SyliLcMiiH or IrisLiructibn' (Keller Plan) 
^"^^^ .the answer tp_ learning problems; .at the .other , 
tutor-less. discussion groups may be advocated as the 
^^^y ^'■'^Y. learning^ _The argument from our 

research is. that more ,. rather than less, variety of 
teaching methods Is likely to be beneficial. 
Students are too rare ly of fercd alternative ways of 
learning: choice over the methods of learning avail- 
able (Independent work, essays, .iGc.tures^ tutorials, 
^tc.[ would seem to be. not only highly valued _by 
stucients, but. a logical implication of bur model of 
^^^^^^i^'^J.^hicJi .s tresses the wide variations among 
styles and approaches they prefer^ 

How are we to encourage staff in higher education 
institutions to respond to the challenge presented by 
these findings? In part, as we shall see in a 
^\^"^^n^'. answers must come from policy-makers, who 

_ to of fer. incentives and support for improving 
teaching. Staff development prbgrarhmes in Britain 
^^'^^^ ^"^'■^^r^ .^.^'^^y. .very limited success in the. past, . We _ 
would argue that one of the reasons for their lack of 
impact is an excessive emphasis on a model of_ 
t^.^^hing and learning which focuses on lecturers ' 
problems - how to address an audience effectively, 
how to prepare resburce materials, how to run a 
seminar skilfully, .While these things are important, 
they have tended to destract frbm the crucial links 
^^tween how tutors teach and assess , _and _how 
effectively their students learn. Staff training 
and development prbgrammes need to discuss students' 
P^o^.it^iDs, as well as those of the. teachers - to 
discuss hov7_the students' difficulties may be created 
by the staff in some instances. From the. evidence 
of _our research ,. many lecturers -Show a lack of 
sensitivity to students' study difficulties, while 
they are not sufficiently aware of . s tudents * . 
approaches to learning, or of the effects their 
methods of assessment have on how their students 
learn. 

Future _staff development programmes may thus 
^.^^^ .to shift away from the concern with teaching- 
techniques towards he Iping . lecture rs to understand 
the effects of their teaching bn students ' _attitudes 

. ^PP^o^ches. ..Good teaching , like effective 
learning, can. be realized in many different ways; 
^^.^^^^^^t techniques, either of studying, or teaching, 

.Only useful if they can be incorporated within 
an active. and concerned approach, related to the 
individual's preferences but not dominated by them. 
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I II tho Kii'.t I t'W. pa*jcs wo have iooked. in turn_ at 
some ot' the imp] -cations of our research for hcJpincj. 
staff: and hclpiny students in higher education. But 
tiiis separation between stadcnts,. on the one hand, 
and tcvichiiinj and assessment, oh the other, is 
st Lcjlicty . arcificicil, . In the. real v/orld improvements 
in teaclUnu and iearhihcj arc two sides of the same 

coin. Perhaps a practicalattcmpt to improve _ 

student Icarnincj in higher education, ouyht to con- 
sider both LG ache rii -'md studohts hx the saitio time. 
This . s utjtjes ts that , it would be . v/orthwhile _ to try to 
develop students' learninq skills by encouraging 
staff to involve themselvjs in the process of im- 
proving hotr students' approaches to studying. 
VVhile doinu this, lecturers might also be expected 
to improve their teaching through a clearer insight 
into its effects on students. 

The _ kind of staff development and study skills 
progranniio this approach would resemble . in . practice 
is UcinonSLraLcd in a continuing project at the 
University of Melbourne.. (Fi^ede rick , ___H Uncock , James , 
Bdwden and nac:miilan^ 3:931) . . The. main aim of this 
project has been to develop the abilities and 
confidence of teaching staff, in the .faculties of the 
university so that they can take .on . what _may be an 
unfamiliar role - helpi_ng__indiyicaual students and 
groups of students to improve their . learning. skills . 
Staffed by a learning skills counsellor and two 
nrembers of the University's Centre for the Stuciy of 
higher Education, the project began, by making . contact 
with faculty staff and explaining x-zhat it could ott^r 
Its potenttai value _was emphasized by the . results of 
a previous survey of student learn tng. skills in the 
university. In spite_of_.a highly selective 
adrnissibns policy and a low withdrawal rate, both_ . 
students, and staff had given evidence of widespread 
underachievement due . to inadequate, learning skills . 

In several faculties joint activities involving 
teaching staffs the project team, and students have 

since become part of the teaching programme. The _ 

prpject^s work has cbhcehtrated on staff deveiopment 
rather than on working directly with stucients - an_ 
approach which is more efficient and, from the evi- 
dence of our research, likely to be more effective. 
Activities have includeci shared tutorials^ segments_ 
in lectures (duL lining , for example , different note- 
taking strategies), staff workshops on studying and 
learning, learning skills topics in staff development 
courses and course team meetings, and providing re- 
sources to help staff understanca better the learning 
skills difficulties of their students. 
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What dis L iM>j ii.i -slio^ this .it tempt to intervene 
in Lcarnintj and teachiny Is. not so much the nature 
of its . :ice± vitios as its deliberate orientation to- 
"^.^i^^J.^ . Ai^^'-'^J^^'-;i|^i^^y_ staff develop and student 

learn inij. As this . book . went to press work was about 
Co^ bc^j in on a J^^<^^L-mal evaluation of the project , 
which will make use of several of the measures des- 
cribed in provtoas chapters to assess the effects of 
the ihtorvent lons on the equality of . students ' learn- 
ing. The rosulti; of this work will he awaited with 

.^^X ."-'^^/^ '■"'^^ concp?;n^^..^ith teaching and 

loa rn Lnij dove iopmer\t in higher education . 



iMrRUVINC APPRDACllLlil TO LL'ARNINC AT SCHOOL 

Ct ts not only in universities and polytechnics 
.*^^^'^^^"i<^?'^_r^Gcd to take. . account of _the research 
prosontcd In. this book. _ Teachers arid examiners in 

should be of the importance 

t inti assessments which test understanding arid 
doinand tndGpcndcnt thought, and do not seem to 
:^'"9^'-'^^''^Lsii.np 1 e .reproduction. Teachers . should con- 
sidoi. v/ays in. v/hich they can make e.xplicit ti^e type 
of IcarriLriy that is expected and should, adopt 
teacliinq methods which, promote active thought withiri 
a clear stracture: It is also of crucial importance 

^^^sic conccpts and skills are thoroughly taught tc 
ensure that deep approaches can be Uridertakeri by 
pupils . 

Oi^i^^^tations towards personal meaning or tvowards 

reproduciny are brought to the experience of 

^^^J^^^'-" ^c^^^.c*-"^tion by all student_s. Study methods 
and learning pathologies, in university studerits aire 
fuiiy explained neither by stable individual prefer- 
<^^ces nor by the context of iearning.in higher 
education. It is clear that attitudes arid orien- 
tations towards studying are powerfuiiy shaped by 
.G'Xpcrienccs in school:, in parcicuiar those associated 
with external examinatibris . The threat of formai 
^^'-"^"^:^.^'^K*^i9n.s_f . '-ind the__ r associated with them, 

may push pupils towards memorizing: ' worse, it may 
leave them with the idea that learning is nothing 
more th.an_ reproducing other people's facts and ideas. 

Students often refer explicitly to the problems 
^^^'^t^^^L^y i^'-'^PP^op^i^te approaches to learning... 
developed, at school. . For example, Mathias (1981) 
reports that mariy students felt that: 

"their school experience had somehow distorted 
their view of learning . . . Some (students! . even 
gave fairly graphic accounts of how the 'O' arid 
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• A' tcvc 1 sysLoin iiad. .inculcated an ins trurnental 
view of iearhihy. For instance .... "I used to 
"work for myself lots in the early days df_ 
sbcdndary school, and it took a while to get back 
into tlnis habit because (during » and » A* _ levels) 
I was virtually being, told what to do. .And it 
took me a while to get out of that and get . back 
into doing what 1 found interesting or if 1 
didn't" find it interesting, to make it interest- 
ing"" (pages 5 - 7) . 

It is probable that a link. between . teaching 
methods in school and approach to learning could be 
demonstrated, and. that again, the twin _ _attac^_of 
modifying approaches to teaching and examining, and 
developing in pupils a greater awareness of learning 
strategies, could also beneficially affect the quality 
of learning. in schools. Indeed, it maybe at school 
level that the major initiative _ should be takeri^ to 
prevent inappropriate learning strategies becoming 
habitual before pupils move on to higher education 
or employment: 

POLICY ISPUES 

How might the research findings presented here 
be translated into policy terms, to be . u_sed in_the 
difficult planning issues facing post-compulsory 
education in the remaining_years of the century? 
Educational planners and policy. makers have shown a 
wary attitude towards research into teaching and 

learning in higher education in the past, It seems 

likely that they may find themselves obliged. to 
change. The. results of this _research certain ly do 
not give specific procedural- guidelines for policy, 
but they do deserve to be taken seriously by 
educational administrators and planners. ^ 

First, it is desirable that models .of institu- 
tional and systems planning should build into their 
analyses qualitative measures of student learning ___ 
t': is time to abandon simplistic notions of university 
output couched solely in terms of quantitative criteria 
- numbers of graduates produced - and to accept that 
the effectiveness of a _ department or an educational 
institution also has to take account of the. quality 

of _uncaerstanding sought by its students. Second, 

efforts need to be made to improve.the learning con- 
texts of departments and institations . . The. evidence 
that stadent learning . can_be_improved by systematxc re- 
appraisal of teaching and courses can no longer be 
xgnored. inappropriate assessment methods, 
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LininiaginaLivc tuMchiii'), over-- rigid courses, ah 
excessive amdurit of curricular material - these 
weaknesses seem to. act against a high quality of 
learning^ Yet ail are capable of being changed . 

deserving immediate attention is the assess- 
inont systems of our university departments. There 
is a need to develop assessment methods which 
^j^nuinely test students' abilities to think critically 
and to understand the cdnriectibhs between activities 
in the real world and the material they learn in 
higher education, _ The capacity to reproduce infor- 
mation atone is of limited value in graduate jobs, 
*^.ithcr to employers or employees.. Improved assess- 
ment methods might decrease the chances of the pro- 
cess and value of university education being ignored 
in ths outside world (see Doro, 1977; Williams, 1978) , 

.\nother policy issue that should be faced is 
student choice of courses. There is a growing poli- 
tical pressure on .institutions to encourage stucients 

^^^^^ .^^^^.^^^^'^ 1"^^ J^enefit to the technical 

•-^^l^.cpnimercial future of the country. This 

encouragomGnt might well take the form of sub- 
^*^'^^t^^l^y..3^9tiycing the number of places available in 
the arts ,. humanities , and social sciences. Such 
pressure is likely to be resisted, particularly by the 
universities, partly because they value a cbhtinueca 
balance between disciplines, but more pragmatically 
^^^^^se such changes .imply recSundancy for lecturers 
in the * irrelevant', areas of study, 

^.^^J^^.^^^^.ch, however, may suggest a reason for 
looking more . closely at this issue in relation to 
students* academic interests. Many employers, it 

are not looking to universities to supply 
specific technical skills: these are taught more 
^^^^^^^'^^^y .S^^^^^tion with the company. 

Eniployers are expecting degree . courses to develop 
certain general qualities of mind, foremost of which 
seems to be the ability to think critically, objective- 
ly ^ _ flexibly , and .quickly , and to apply that thinking 
Y"^^^ ^^^^J^ P^o^lem situations. But for this 
'^^sp.*_^lPPi^oach_to occur, oar research indicates that 
students must have sn intrinsic interest_ in their 

a^ea. That terminology is perhaps too. 
cautious. Students need. to engage with the subject, 
to develop an intellectual passion to understand- If 
students are studying mainly to obtain a qualification 
- however . relevant to society's anticipated needs - our 
that there is_a greater likelihood that the 
knowledge will be obtained . passively , in a way which 
would not engage those active critical » faculties . 
It is likely then that relevance, without commitment. 
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will provide ciupluycrs with trained personnel withbvat 
the intellectual flair which higher education is 
expected to awaken . .pf_ course there is little known 

about the extent to which inLellectual skills 

developed within an academic discipline are trans- 
ferable to situations encountered in industry and 
comn^erce. The experience of,_say, the Civil 

Service suggests that such skills are transferred , 

but the evidence is largely .anecc3otal . The argument 
that it would be better to develop those skills in . _ 
relevant disciplines (such. as_ecqnomics or law) fails 
to distinguish two forms of .relevance - to . the anti- 

cipateca needs society and to the individual. For 

intense involvement . in studying., personal releyance_ 
is crucial, and policy makers who ignorethis factor 
could damage the central . core. of higher education , 

This argument for student choice, shoulc3 not,., 
however, be_taken as a plea for the status quo. _ Our 

evidence has pointed clearly to the fact that_t^e 

types of assessment arid teaching predominating _ in some 
departments are unlikely to encourage the iritellectual 
skills most prized by lecturers. But if systematic 
reappraisal of teaching and assessmerit practices is 

to occur, such . activities must be rewarded. _At 

present, in universities time spent in improving 
teaching may even be indirectly penalized^ Research 
output is the main criterion for promotion; .the 
investment of a similar propbrtibri of brie's time in 
improving teaching . receives no reward , and .it is not 
easy to do bbth thirigs properly at once. _The. idea, 
that teaching might be evaluated is treated with but- 
rage or dismay by many academics, although they accept 
without question the judgerrierit bf bthers on the quality 
of their research. .Yet if quality.pf_research may be 
judged, theri the quality of a. teacher's teaching .( and 
his students' learning) should also be bperi to similar 
evaluation . 

bur research can be takeri to imply that resources 
diverted into changing some est.ablished course 
structures, arid to staff development programmes, woulci 
represent money, well inyesteca^ The end to exparisibri 
iri higher education .means -that measures to maintain the 
teaching vitality bf staff are more than ever needed; 
the spectre of an ageing _ academic population shot 
thibugh with cynicism about promotion prospects and 
daily more _ unce rtain of its future is depressing iri 
its implications for the stancaarcis of teaching.in 
highereducatibn . But at the same time declining 
employment prospects . mean that attempts to institu- 
tibnalize staff development _are likely to be treated 
with growing suspicion and fear. Chariges to well- 
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estabiislieU coiii'su sL rue Lures and approaches to 
teaching will require increased expenditure on ex'* 
periments in inridvatibri and on prdgrantmes of staff 
development concentrating on improving lecturers ' 
abi li ties to_ rel^xte more effectively to their 
students. It cannot be expected that a diversion 
of resources?, to these objectives will be accepted 
readily.- It is .intporLarit that changes rewarding 

JJc^partments which try to provide high, 
quality teaching, and which are strongly committed 
to helping their students to learn, should be cpm^ 
twined with an emphasis on . the individual teacher .' £5.. 
responsibilities towards improving his own teachifs^- 
A delicate task facing managers of higher educatiPl} 
institutions is to develop a climate of self-evalu^. 
ation and simultaneously to provide rewards for units 
and individuals that try to enhance the quality of 
their students' teaming; 



COMl'Li^Jr^lENTAKY APPROACHES TO RESEARCH 

pur findings on _ the _ approaches __.to studying 

adopted . by students emphasize the importance of 
flexibility '-md versati li tyj __the need to adapt___ 
approach to task demands and to alternate between 
a holistic overall impression and the detai led 
ex£iminatibn of evidence and logical_ argument* Th^se 
findings on students' approaches apply equally weli 
to our own research strategies. Not only Have we 
incp.^po^atod ..into the research . ciesign both quali- . 
tative methods (open interviewing of students) and 
quantitative niethods jmultiyariate analyses of 
questionnaire responses) , but there. has been a - 
deliberate alternation between the two styles of 

research. Each has its strengths and its limiations. 

The open interviews allow major explanatory cchstri^cts 
to emerge out of the students' own descriptions of 
their experiences of learning and _ teaching . The 
interviews cover, at least potentially, the whole 
range of influences on student learning^ and allow 
both development . and variability in . strategy to - 
emerge and experience of causality in relationship^ 

.to .t^o reporteo. The . questionnaires _ are designed to 

measure dimensions defined in advance. The questions 
are closed and res trie t freedom of expression . B^Jt 
the strength of relationships between the dimensions 
of .studying is determined by analyzing scale scored 
and the multivariate analyses enable pahteras of 
re J.atipnships to be explored in more coiitrdlled and.. .. 
sophisticated ways than are possible in ^he necessarily 
imp»ressionistic analyses of interview transcripts. 
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The altorriatlon of quaiitative and quantitative 
methods can be illustrated in two main ways - first,, 
through the development of the inventory _of_approaches 
to stucaying^ The inventory was developed -from four 
main sources - a_previous inventory of study methods 
and_motivatibri, Biggs' study _ processes questionnaire, 
Marten's and. Pask ' s descriptions of approaches and 
styles, and the pilot interviews _ with .students. 
The previous inventory and Biggs' questionnaire con- 
tained, ±n part, items designed to indicate psycho- 
logical traits - four forms _ of . motivation , ___These 
items, it could_be argued, lack ecological validity - 
they derive from theories of motivation rather than 
frorn the experiences of students,. _Bat_this is_only 
partly true. The early stages of development of 
such inventories involve, asking students not_only to 
respond to the items within the controlled format 
provided, but also to_comment_ on the items and suggest 

areas not covered. The dimensions suggested by 

Marton have even clearer ecological validity;, they 
represent descriptions made by the__ students themselves . 
The process of developing the inventory _ involve^ _ __ 
repeated reconsideration of_the sub-scales, adding 
new items and omitting existing ones, . on the basis 
both of factor analyses and of insightsderived . f rom 
the interviews with students. Thus the dimehsidns 
u.tlimately_tapped by the inventory are firmly rooted 
in the experiences of the students. 

The second illustration of alternation_cor:les f rorri 
the relationship between approaches to learning and 
methods of teaching ancS assessing. Repeatedly, in 
the interviews, students explained how their_approaches 
were affected by lecturers and by the forms of assess- 
ment they experienced. The interview_transcripts 
provide strong evidence of the .perceived causality. __ 
of these - relationships , _and individual quotations in 

the previous chapters have shown in detail_what 

specific aspects of teaching are. seen to influence 
students' learning, under particular circumstances 
The interviews enable the researcher not on iy_ to des- 
cribe the relationships^ but through empathy .with ^ the 

experiences reported, to reconstruct the students' 

perceptions of reality imaginatively and so to_.under-_ 
stand more fully the nature of student learning. ^ Tte 
multivariate analyses have. provided both a_quantitati\ e 
verification_of the insights gained from the. inter- 
views, and have also provided, adcaitional insights into 
the complex patterns of relationships that exists 
particularly between approaches and styles, and be- 
tween the outcome of. learning and__combinations of 
personal characteristics (study organization and 
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motivation) _ and cleparCinontial contexts (workload and 
freedom in learning). 

We woulc3 argue that, . in our_ experience , neither 
qualitative nor quantitative methods of research 
taken separately can provide, a full anc3 a convincing 
explanation of student learning. It does not seem 
possible to integrate the two stylos of research: 
they pull researchers in opposite directions.. It 
may. not _even bo possible for a single researcher to 
work effectively in both ways; some people have a 
strong emotional attachment to a way of describing 
the world which precludes brie or other ofthese 
stylgs_pf research. Research, like learning, is an 
expression of pervasive underlying cognitive prefer- 
ences arid value .systems. Nevertheless it seems 

essential that an understanding of student learning 
should be built up from ari appropriate alternation of 
evidence and insights derived, from both qualitative 
and c|uantitative. approaches to research. In dUr 
view the strerigth of pur evidence on student _ learning 
is the direct result of. this inter-play . of contrasting 
raethodologies , and has led to a realistic arid useful 
description of approaches and contexts of learning 
in higher education. 
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APPENDIX 



Table Al 



LTI:MS contained in THK FINAt RESEARCH VERSION OF THE 
APPROACHES to StUDYiNG iNVENTORY 



DAI 



DA 2 



DA3 



DA^ 



RIl 
RI2 

RI3 

RI4 

UEl 
UE2 



MEANING ORIENTATION 



i\ ' ; 7i rri'oacr'ri (Ct 'O nba ah A linia C . iv * / 

I generally put a lot of effort into 
trying to understand things which 
initially seem difficulc 

1 often find myself questioning things 
that t hear in lectures or read in 
books 

I usually set out to understand 
thoroughly the meaning of what I am 
asked to read. 

When I'm tackling a hew topic, I 
often ask myself questions about it 
whleh the new information should 
answer 

:{oUL:.lKg Ideaa (0.4?) 

I try to relate ideas in one subject to 
those in ethers, whenever possible 

In trying to understand new ideas;.! 
often try to relate them ^9_real life 
situations to which they might apply 



Corrected* 
item- scale total 
correlation 



0,38 



i need to read around a subjectpretty 
widely before I*m ready to put my ideas 
down dh paper 

I find.ic helpful_ to * map out* a. new 
topic fdir myself by seeing hew the 
iJ«ias fit together 

of 'EvicTeyiC'Q (0,Z8) 

In reporting practical work, I ttke to 
try to work out several alternative 
ways of interpreting the findinRS 

1 am Uw'ially cautious in drawing con- 
clusions unless they are well supported 
by evidence 



0.30 



0.37 



0,33 



0,31 



0.2A 



0.20 



0.30 



0.23 



0;13 



* Corrected to remove contribution of that item to scale total 
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IjE3 Puzzles or problems fascinaEe me, particularly 
where V^u have to wbrR through the material to 
reach a logical conclusion 0.19 

UKA Wlien I'm reading ah article or research report 
.•^ .Scnerally examine the evidence carefully to 
decide whether the conclusion is justified 0.27 



hiti*ini\ic Motivation (0:72) 

^^^^ •^.^y .'^^^D.rs^ison for being here is so. that t 

can learn more about the subjects which really 
interest me 0.49 

IM2 I find, that studying academic topics can 

often be really exciting and gripping 0.55 

IM3 I spend a good deal of my spare time in 

finding but more about interesting topics 

which have been discussed in classes 0.55 

^^^^ I finti ^^^^*^"^.^.<^ .?PPics so interesting, I 
should like to continue with them afCer I 
finish Ehi « jours e 0,56 



REPRODUCING ORIENTATION 

JiO'-fcKj'^ A ppr-ocich ( Ct.49) 



SAl 



Lecturers seem to delight in making the 
simple truth unnecessarily complicated 0.21 

^ ^A^^. i .have to concentrate on memorising 

a good deal of what we have to learh 0.32 

SA3 When I'm reading X try to memorise important 

facts which may come in useful later 0.13 

'^h^_.^^?^^^y..for me to understand what 

technical terms mean is to remember the 

texC-bbdk definitions 0.2A 

SA5 I usually don't have time to think about 

the implications of what I havf» read. 0.28 

SA6 Often I find I have read things without having 

a chance to really understand them 0.32 



Sy I led) us -Bo undneBs (V. 5 tJ 

SBl I like to be told precisely what to do 

in essays or other assignments 0.38 
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SliJ 1 profor . courses to b(j clearly structured 
.nul li I v'ji 1 y orj;niusLic3 

Sr> } I Lc'iui Li' I'L'aci vt'TV i i 1 1 U; beyond what ' s 
rociiii rt'd for comptoc i ti}', a.ss ij-iiiiiKMits 



2 30 



0.33 
0.27 



I'Kl riie A:^>ntinual pressure of work~ass ignmerits , 
eK'.ul I i ties and competLtion often makes me 

Lense and depressed 0-30 

V['2 A pour first answer in an exam makes me panic 0,30 

VVi Havuv; to speak in tutorials Ls quite an 

ordeal for me 0,22 



KMl i fliose my present courses mairily to give me . 

a t^han.-.- of a really good job afterwards 0,53 

kM2 My main rt-ason for being here is thaC iC wilt _ __ 

ijetp me to j;eL a better job 0-57 

K>i3 i ^;eneraliy choose courses more from Che way 

they fit in witli career plans than from my own 
interests 0,58 

KM4 I suppose _ l. am more interested in the qualifi- 
cations I'll get Ehan in the courses I'm taking 0.46 

ACllTEVtNC; ORIENTATION 

STl Lecturers sometimes give indications, of what is 
likely to_ come up in exams, so I look but for 
what may be hints 0,16 

ST2 IvHien I'm doing a piece of work, I try to bear 

in niind exaccty what that particular lecturer _ 
:;eemS to want 0,16 

ST3 If conditions aren't . right for me_ to study, I 

generally manage to do someEhing Co change them 0,18 

5;TA One way or another I manage to get hold of the 

books I need for studying 0,16 



J:'. -c / Jtudy Methods) (CVl) (i'iVVerned 

DSl r - f i nd ^ it . di f f icult to organise my study time 0,52 
e f f (jc t ive ly 
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US 2 
US J 
DS4 

NAl 

NA2 

NA3 
NA4 

AMI 
AM2 
/VM3 
AM4 



CLl 



CL2 



>ly iKibiL of putting oi'i work ieavLis me wiLli 
far Loo iniu'.ii Lo do at Lfie end of term 

Uis t rac t i bus make it cl i f f Lcui t for nic to do 
inucii effective work in the LWeninjjs 

I'm rather slow at starting work in the 
evenings 



.■I 



tiidijh^! ( i\ 0 C) (r'^V'r'i'.ycd 



Ofteii i find myself wondering wiietiier tlie work 
I am doing here is realty WorEhwliile 

."^y ^^^^^tion was something which , _ 
happened to me, rather than something I really 
wanted for iny.se L f 

When I look back, I sometimes wonder why I 
e ve r dee i ded to cbirie here 

I certainly want topass the next set.of 
exams, but it doesn't really matter if I 
only just scrape througli 

A chic v\ orient MotliKLfLon (0,18) 

I enjoy compecicibn: I find it 
stimulating 

It's important to me Co do really well in 
the courses here 

It is important to me to do things better 
than my friends 

I hate admitting defeat, even in trivial 
matters 

STYtKS /\NI) PATIIOtOCIES OF LEARNING 

Ideas in books often set me off on long 
chains of thought of my own, only tenuously 
related to what I was reading 



0;50 
0.46 
0,52 

0.44 

0.37 
0.48 

0.25 

0,43 
G. 32 
0.48 
0,25 



In trying to understand a pU22tt:g idea, T 
let my imaginncibh wander freely to begin 
^^^b> .^y^'^i if i don't seem to be much nearer 
a solution 



o 



0,45 



0,39 
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CL3 1 iikL* Lo play around with icJtias of my own 
fvt'ii if tliey don't get ma very far 

C\A Oltuii wiiun l^.vn reading books, thti ideas pro- 
duce vivid images which sometimes take on a 
I i I'e of tliei r own 



C.Tl Although I.iuive a fairly good general idea 

of maiiy things, my knowledge of Che details i 
rather weak 

CT2 In trying to understand new topii:s, I often 
explain them to myself in ways that other 
people don't seem to follow 

CT'J I often get criticised for introducing 
irrelevant material into my essays or 
tutorials 

GT4 1 seem to be a bit too ready to jump to 
cbncUisioiis without Waiting for all the 
evidence 

Q . Vil : !j .''^^ > > ii7 ( O. ■/ V ) 

Oil I generally prefer to tackle each. part of 
a topic or problem in order, working but 
one at a time 

0L2 I prefer to follow well tried but approaches 
to problems rather than anything too 
adventurous 

0L3 t find it better to start straight away with 
the details of a new topic and build up an 
overall picture in thnt way 

OLA I think it is important to. took at problems 
rationally and logically withbut making 
intuitive juitips 

IrriprOC-l :M.'>lC*i i CI ^tP.) 

IPl Although i generally remember facts arid 
details, I find it difficult to fit them 
together into ari overall picture 

IP2 I find it. difficult to "switch tracks*^' 
when wbrking on a problem: I prefe- to 
follow each line of thought as far as lu 
wilt go 
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/^'// ( I : ;::) '(aoni 'i nucdj 
TuCofs seem to want me to be more 

Milventiirous in making use of my own ideas 0;22 

r riiul I teiid to remember things best if I 
'r^^^.^^^'Ht rate on the order in which the 
Lecturer presented them 0,26 
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t iai,!, mmm eetween soe-scales of the iipprokhes to mmz mmm 
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Pathologies 
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Decimal points omitted. 

Total Siple N = 2208; correlations sCaciscicalty significant with r>0,06 
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ERIC 




Ld Tillilo i\l l^lTEKCORRELiVnONS IMU INVENTORY SOB-SC/itES M mmmm TEST BATTERY (Cofitinoed) 
0^ . 



til tn 

a c c c 

tn c 0 >H M 

0 .H 0 C .H N N 

0 U 'H 0 u ;i; M U 

M M i/i H d 0 til t-< c 

0" 'j>i:;uai flCocicDi 0 

13 'H X ti >| H C ■ 0 (J U g >i w 3 

•b kl - tfl X W - < - JJ u > tl *H 

'H 'H .-^ >, 3 w ■ H - g K 0 y -n 'H u H ii, 
wtJXB-S-ciflw-wy-tJOHuLi'ri- 

1) m -01 0 'H' H -l/l C 0 '-^ 1^ D I? ■■ U 3 H 

^ £ n tJ I? H 0 -. 3 jj (3 p 1^ !g -J) U (11 

--- 4llOE!uHUai(UiJdViG-«lll'MC! 0^( 



HuiikuiH introversion 52 (16 51 35 13 12 15 -05 -01 25 -36 02 OB 19 -12 25 -15 1? 05 

Ttiuorutii'ai Orii-ntation 2i 3^ ^5 30 JO II 29 17 02 05 19 OS 05 IS -12 11 05 

.i' SestliL'ticisDi 52 3i J 22 30 -12 -02 0& -0!) 05-06 02 -06 IMS 24 01 

^ . Coiiipk'Xity 'ift 33 I'J 53 -Ql 01 0^ -31 19 21 30 01 II -11 03 

5 i'Mitoiioiiiv .. . ^2 13 26 07 12 18 -2.7 11 17 30 -08 -05 -11 18 -05 

S^ReliliiiUi^.Saiiticisiii 33 ^ 09 2f) 05 10 -09 -^-09 0.8 01-16 U -09 

■IjSocialExtrawrsion 19 46 56 29 17 13 -05 -09 10 12 -19 U 05 

M i M^^^^mmR... * -i? oi 02 02 -07 _09 _03 -04 -10 25 ji 

^'-Personal IntegrJt ion 61 50 12 -06 05 -02 -15 00 06 02 -06 

Lack of ,\nxiety 59 20 -22 -16 -17 -15 ^05 15 -IS 15 

I Altruism -05 -21 -05 02 -26 -05 12 ^02 15 

Frat'tical Outlook -21 -13 -18 00 05 -01 -10 -25 



HiiA i'erbal Reasoning- ■ 39 48 50 19 •% 19 -02 

, Concrete CencraliziiiR 56 22 22 -31 -15 -32 

abstract Cenccalizing 07 1.8 -3/ 06 -37 

EFT Field Independence 22 "5^Q5 -05 

y„_ Beflectiveness -52 -01 -O? 

Inaccuracy.. 08 20 

TC Flexibility,.... 59 

I'O Verbal Fluency 



Decimal points omitted 

Correlations of above .22 arc significant at 5^ level 



Table M CQHRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SCAtES OF THE 'APPROACHES TO STODYING' IWESTOK AND THE 
INVENTOR! OF LEAiING PROCESSES (N = 269) 









.Acliieving 
Orientation 
ST OH* PA* AM 


Learning 

Style 

Ct Gt Ot IP 


Learning Processes 


.. Meaning 
OfietiEatioii 

DA iii UE 


Reproking 
Orientation 
IM SA SB FF EM 


Deep Processing 

ElaboraEive pro- 
cessing 

iuLl ICLvIliLiUlI 


M .10 ,23 

36 39 35 

38 30 32 


.13 -,39 -.22 -26 
33 -23 -22 -22 -19 

U3 -U/ -U/ -io -Do 

^3 -07 -20 00 -05 


.21 28 19 0/| 
18 18 15 06 

26 16 16 12 
34 /f9 26 25 


12 -35 -13-50 
26 00 02 -15 

AA Ah a/ ma 

00 -27 -06 -12 
00 -06 08 12 


Methodical study 



j^.'^^^'^^^'^s scoring have been reversed to indicate organized study methods and positive 
attitudes. 



This analysis '-/as Ccirried out at So'jthern Illinois. by Dr, Scteck, and became ivai table too 
latt to incorporate coments on these relaEionships iii the m, These tenative findings confirm 
thMiiggesEidri that bur reproducing orientation is similar to 'shallow processing' . Meaning 
orientation turns^out to overlap.substantially, vith elaborative processing, as expected, but 
also with. 'methodical study'.. Our achieving orientation covers deep processing, methodical 
study, and fact retention,_while our pathology scales are negatively related to. deep pro- 
cessing and to a less extent to. fact retention. Our 'styles' dimensions show little overall 
^°.^^."P°"''^"^^v.^.^.'^'^°^Sh^^^ _li?yetween comprehension learning and elaborative. 

processing. ^ These correlations imply a good deal of overlap between the two inventories in the 
domain that is being flieisufed, but little conceptual agreement on the dimensions involved. 
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Tal)U' A'.) ITi'MS llON'lA 1 NKl) IN TllK V IHM UliSKARCH VERSION OF THI? 
COURSE PKkcklTlONS QUtST lONNAiKK 

Corrected i tem-scalo 
corre lation 

KTl A-grr-iiC do a I of niy time is takon up.by. 

tiinL'tab led classes (lectures, practicals, 

tutorial.^, etc) 0.^9 

V'\2 You can Icarri necirly everything ybu need 
to know from the classes and lectures; it 
isn't necessary to do much furtlier reading 0.56 



b*T3 In this department you're expected tc 

spend a lot of ctme studying on your own * 0.38 



FT4 Lectures in this department are basically 

a giiide to reading * 0.A4 



i'"r5 Lectures seem to be more important than 

tutorials or discussion groups in this _ 
department O./iS 



CtcVir ^;..u-/;.: u>i<.'! tandai'da ((X?i>) 

CCt You-Usually have clear idea of where 
you're going and what's expected of you 
in this department 0.54 

CC2 It's always easy here to know Ehe sEandard 

of work expected of you 0.60 

CG3 It's hard to know how well you're doing _ 

in the courses here * 0.42 

CG4 Lecturers here usually Celt sCudenCS 
exactly what they are supposed to be 
learning 0.50 

CG5 Lecturers here generally make it clear right 
from the start what will be required of 
students 0.58 

Wvvk ioird ( 0. S (J 

WLl The workoad here is too heavy 0.54 

WL2 It sometimes seems to me Chat Ehe syllabus 

trien to cover too many topics 0.19 

WL3 There is so much wficten work Eo be done 
that it is very difficult to get dovm to 
independenc reading 0.29 



* reversed scoring 
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WL4 



Thorci seems to be Coo tnuch udr> to get 
thrbugli in the courses here 0.53 

WL5 The re * s i\ lot of pressure on yOu as ;i 

student liere 0,39 

V'ol\i :• !'a}iu I Kc V,.'. o\ma.j ( Li 73) 



VRl The courses in this department are geared to 

students* future employment 0.50 

VR2 Lecturers in tlifs deparEment aire keen to 
point but tliat they are giving us a pro-- 
f ess ionai ttainin^ 0.34 

VR3 The courses here seem to be pretty well 

determined by vocational requiremencs 0.50 

VK4 'I'li^ work I do here will definite improve 

my future employment prospects 0.19 

VR5 There Lieems to be considerable emphasis 
he re on i nculcat i ng the ' right * pro- 
fessional ate i cades U. 27 



Ciood t'jii^jhi>i(j ( CI t)'/) 

CTl l-G^-C'J^*^'^-^ here frequently give the _ 

impresjjio:i that Chey haven't anything to 

learn from students * 0.32 

GT2 Most of the staff here seem Co prepare 

their teaching ve ry thoroughly 0. 40 

GT3 Lecturers . in. this dr-parctnenC seem Co be 
good at pitching their teaching at tlie 
right level for us 0,42 

GT4 Staff here make a real effort to understand 
difficulties students may be having with 
their work 0.49 

^'^^ in this department always seem 

ready to. give help :ind advice on approaches 
Co studying 0.47 



Fi'ccdotn i>i l^um f.yu'/ ( €172) 

FLi There is a real opportunity in this depafC- 
menC for students to choose the particular 
areas they want to study 0.48 



* ire ve rs ed scoring 
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FL2 the ciepartnicrl really seems to eric bur age us 
CO devL'lop uur own academic interests as far 
as pbsisiblu 

FE3 We scum, to be given a lot of choice here in 

the work Have to do 0.55 

FL4 This department gives you a chance to use 

methods of study which suit your own way of ... 
learning 0.A5 

FL5 Students Have a great deat of. choice over how 

they are going to learn in this departmerit 0.53 

OpcnnciJ'c to u tuden to ( (X 7 Q) 

OSl Most of Che staff here are .receptive to 

suggestions from students for changes to their _ 
teaehing nietliods 0.43 

dS2 Staff generally consult students before making _ _. 
decisions about how the courses are organized 0.36 

05 3 Most of the lecturers here really try ^ard to _ _ .. 
get to know students 0.53 

054 Lecturers in this departmerit seem to go out .. . . 
of their way to be friendly tbvs^ards students 0.51 

CS5 Lecturers iri this department gerierally take .. . . 

students* ideas and interests seriously 0.47 



Soaial ^'lunatp. (0.00) 

SCl A lot. of the studerits iri this department _ 

are friends of mine 0.40 

SC2 Students from this department often get 

together socially 0.49 

SC3 This departmerit seems to foster a friendly 
climate whicti helps students to get to kribw 
each other 



0.53 



SC4 This department organizes meetings arid talks 

which are usually well attended 0.25 

SC5 Students in this departmerit frequeritly - -- 

discuss their work with each other 0.36 
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Tablo Ab MKANS 01' SUHSCALKS AND RANGES OF DEPARTMENTAL MEAN 
SCOlUiS, I3Y DISCIPLINE 



KNCLISfl HISTORY 
SuDsra 1 1' Muaii Rnni;t? Mean Range 



Arri' 



Deep appro;ji:h 


IL 


_ 2 


10 


.2 




12 


.7 


11 


.3 


10 


.4 




12 


.0 


Re lat inj'. i tie as 


10 


.5 


8 


.6 




11 


.5 


10 


.1 


9 


.6 




11 


.2 


Use of L'vi deuce 


9 




9 


. I 




.9 


.6 


9 


.5 


8 


.9 




to 


.6 


Intrinsic itu) C i vaL i on 


9 




8 


:i 




10 


:3 


8 


:5 


7 


:3 




9 


:6 


Suffac-t- ZipprL)ac'h 


12 


:9 


1 1 


.0 




14 


.7 


12 


.4 


11 






14 


.0 


Sy I labiis-bouniiness 


7 


.0 


5 


.4 




8 


. ] 


7 


.6 


6 


.4 




8 


.7 


Fear o t t'n I lure 


5 


.8 




.5 




6 


.9 


5 


.7 


5 .0 




6 


.4 


Ext r i n i :i i e mot i vat i on 


2 


.8 


1 


.5 




5 


. I 


3 


.3 


2 


.0 




4 


.4 




y 


.8 


8 


.3 




10 


.6 


9 


.8 


8 


.9 




11 


. 1 


Di soi f'.an i i'.ftl stiuiy 


9 


. 2 


7 


.8 




11 


.4 


8 


.2 


7 


. I 




10 


.6 


tnetliod-s 






























N'egat; i ve aE C i Eudes . 


4, 


:5 


4, 


:4 




6: 


:3 


5, 


:9 


5 


:o 




6, 


:4 


Aclu eveiiic'ii t iiii>t i va t i oii 


9 


.0 


8, 


;o 




10, 


:o 


g.o 


8, 


iO 




10, 


.0 


Cbmp relu'us i on i e,i rn i 


11, 


.0 


10, 


.0 




11 , 


.7 


8. 


.7 


7, 


.8 




10, 


.0 


C; lobL't rott i n^'. 


7, 


.8 


6, 


.8 




8. 


.9 


7. 


.2 


6, 


,3 




8. 


.5 


Operation learning 


8. 


.() 


7, 


.5 




9. 


,4 


9, 


.8 


8, 


.5 




10. 


.7 


Impniv i dt-nce 


6, 


.8 


4 , 


. 4 




8. 


,4 


7. 


, 1 


6. 


,3 




8. 


,0 


Forma I teacii i h[\ methbclfi 


3; 


3 


2 


:5 




5; 


3 


2. 


7 


2 , 


:i 




3, 


:5 


Clear ^oals and standards 


6. 


,7 


3. 


,6 




9. 


,5 


8. 


,0 


6. 


2 




10. 


2 


Wo rk lt)ad 


io. 


b 


5. 


,6 




12. 


3 


ii. 


2 


7. 


,5 




14. 


.8 


Vocat i ona 1 re levanee 


3, 


9 


3, 


I 




4 . 




4. 


8 


3. 


5 




5. 


6 


Good teaching; 


11, 




8, 


1 




13. 


8 


11. 


8 


9. 


8 




14. 


0 


Freedom in le»irninj; 


11. 


7 


7. 


4 




15. 


8 


11. 


2 


5.0 




13. 


2 


Openness to students 


S. 


5 


5 . 


9 




13. 


5 


7. 


7 


4. 


2 




.9. 


8 


Soc i al el iniatL* 


9: 


0 


6 : 


9 




13: 


6 


9. 


2 


6. 


9 




10; 


3 



(Cont i nueci) 
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•l-;iblo MKAN'S (ii- S[!BS(:AM-:S and llANCKS OF DL-PAKTMKNTAt MEAN 

SCORES, BY DlSClIMaNli (continued) 



PSYCHOLOGY ECONOMICS 
S uh s c a t o an Ka n g G Mean Range 



jk'op approach 10.8 

Relating ideas 10.9 

Use of evidence 9.6 

tnt:rinsic motivation 9.3 

Surface approach 12.8 

Sy I liibus-hbiihdriess 7 . 7 

Kear of failure 5.9 

Kxtrinsic mot t vat ion _4.5 

Strategic approach 10.2 

Disorganized study 9.9 
methods 

Negative attitudes 5.3 

Achievement motivation 8.8 

Comprehension learning 9^0 

Globetrotting 8.2 

Oneratibri learning 9.2 

Improvidence 7.4 

Formal teaching methods. 6.7 
clear goals and standards 8.6 

Workload _ _ 9.0 

Vbcatibrial relevance 6.5 

Good teaching ^1**3 

Freedom in learning 9.7 

Openness to students 9.9 

Social climate 11 .5 



9. 


.9 




12 


.4 


to. 


.2 


8, 


.4 




12.1 


10, 


.1 




12 


.0 


10. 


,1 


8, 


.9 




11.8 


8. 


.5 




U 


.0 


9. 


,4 


8. 


.7 




lb. 4 


7. 


.3 




10 


.5 


7. 


.0 


4. 


.9 




9.6 


11. 


.7 




14 


.1 


13. 


.8 


12, 


.8 




15.0 


6. 


.4 




8 


.6 


8. 


.8 


7, 


.5 




9.5 


4. 


.8 




7 


.0 


6. 


.0 


4. 


.6 




7:5 


2, 


.8 




5 


.6 


. 7, 


.9 


5. 


.1 




9.4 


8; 


.8 




11 


.2 


10. 


.3 


9: 


.5 




10.8 


8. 


.7 




13 


.0 


9, 


.4 


8, 


.1 




11.0 


4, 


.2 




8 


.6 


5; 


.6 


4; 


.3 




6.7 


7, 


.3 




9 


.9 


10.0 


9, 


.2 




11.0 


7: 


:9 




10 


.1 


7. 


.7 


6 


.2 




9.2 


7, 


.4 




9 


.3 


7, 


.8 


6, 


.9 




8.5 


8, 


.2 




10 


.2 


10, 


.8 


10, 


.1 




12. b 


6, 


.2 




8 


.7 


8, 


:4 


7: 


.6 




9.0 


3. 


.8 




9 


.1 


6, 


.7 


5, 


.5 




7.8 


5; 


.6 




11 


.9 


11. 


.0 


8, 


.4 




12.7 


5, 


.3 




12 


.6 


9 , 


.0 


5, 


.6 




13.5 


4, 


.7 




_8 


.4 


_8, 


.2 


6, 


.2 




9.0 


9, 


.2 




14 


.0 


11; 


.8 


8: 


.0 




14.1 


7, 


.9 




12 


.6 


lb, 


.4 


7, 


.4 




12.6 


7: 


.4 




12 


,8 


8, 


.7 


6, 


.2 




11.8 


10. 


.2 




13 


.5 


9. 


.9 


7, 


.8 




12.0 



(Cont inued) 
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Table Ab MKANS Ul' SUHSCAi.KS AMI) i<y\N(;kS OF bE^XUTMi- NTAL MEAN 
SCOW'S. BY DtSCPl.lNh; (continuod) 



I'liVSlCS KNCINEERING 
Mciah Karij^L- Mean Range 



Deep appf btluli 


10:1 


8 


.5 




11 


.9 


10 


. 4 


8 


.4 




12 


.b 


Relating ideas 


9.3 


8 


.2 




10 


.9 


9 


.6 


8 


.2 




tt 


.8 


Use of evidence 


9:8 


8 


.6 




10 


.3 


9 


.9 


9 


.0 




11 


.0 


Intrinsic inbtivatidii 


8.8 


7 


.9 




9 


.9 


7 


.3 


5 


.3 




10 


.1 


Surface approacti 


13.2 


10 


.9 




14 


.7 


13 


.2 


10 


:8 




16 


:i 


Sy 1 labus-boiindnes.9 


8:6 


7 


.6 




Q 


.9 


9 


.2 


8 


.5 




10 


.1 


Fear of failure 


5.5 


4 


.9 




6 


.2 


6 


. 2 


5 


.0 




_ 7 


.4 


i^xtrinsic motivation 


5.7 


4 


.0 




8 


:6 


8 


:o 


6 


.5 




10 


.0 


Strategic apprbacli 


10.6 


9 


.2 




11 


.5 


lb 


.5 


8 


.5 




11 


.5 


Disorganized study 


9.6 


8 


.1 




10 


.9 


9 


.8 


8 


:0 




11 


.7 


methods 




























Negative attitudes 


5.8 


4 


.6 




6 


.9 


5 


.4 


4 


.5 




_6 


.9 


Achievement motivation 


9.S 


8 


:5 




11: 


.5 


10, 


:7 


9 


;4 




11, 


,n 


Cbmpreheris Lbri lenrhirig 


8.2 


6 


.3 




9. 


.9 


8. 


.0 


6. 


.4 




lb, 


.3 


Globetrotting 


.7.4 


6 


.3 




.8. 


.2 


7: 


.5 


6 


.6 




8; 


.6 


Operation learning : 


10.1 


9, 


.2 




11, 


.8 


11. 


.1 


9. 


.7 




12. 


.8 


Improvidence 


7.4 


4. 


.9 




8, 


.4 


7, 


.8 


6. 


.7 




9, 


.3 


Pcrrrcptionr. of 




























Formal teaching methods 


12.0 


9: 


6 




13: 


5 


12. 


1 


10. 


0 




16. 


2 


Clear goals arid staridards 


11.4 


10. 


0 




13. 


3 


12. 


2 


11. 


5 




13. 


8 


Workload 


9.9 


8. 


4 




12, 


t 


12. 


9 


5: 


5 




U: 


3 


Vocacibnal relevance 


8.9 


5. 


3 




12. 


6 


13. 


4 


9. 


b 




15. 


1 


Good teaching 


11.8 


10. 


7 




12. 


8 


11. 


4 


9. 


1 




13. 


2 


Freedom in learning 


8:2 


6: 


3 




11. 


3 


8: 


1 


5: 


8 




11. 


7 


Openness to studerits 


9.2 


6. 


4 




12. 


1 


8. 


6 


6. 


7 




li. 


1 


Social climate 


11.2 


9. 


0 




12. 


7 


11. 


0 


8. 


3 




n: 


9 
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